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GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


Hor 1868. ; 
The Cheapest of Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
Edited by Mrs. S. J, HALE, and L. A. GODEY. 


IT is hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox to issue a prospectus every year, as bat little 
can be done te improve the Book, and its long-continued prosperity (thirty-seven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the encoun r aud publisher of the best literature of the day, the pattern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, anp 
ART are equally treated, and the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest magazine in this country. It is 
published and edited by the same person who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 15390. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will bean improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a size 
that will enable us to give an additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 
Of these the Lapy’s Book contains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit'a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Nemesis,” etc., who contributes to no other monthly publication, will furnish 
a new novel for 1868, called “‘ Puemre Rowianp,” that will ran throughthe year. Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere bat in Gopry. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8. Annie Frost, Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W.Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Belle Rutledge, Miss Louisa 8S. Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Miss Julia Dunlap, and a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashiou-plates will be continued. Please compare them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries. We give more figures, better engraved and colored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are completed, if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
in a wood eagraving in the same number. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—The only azine in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hopss, Architect. 

DRAWING LESSONS.—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the superintendence of J. Starz Hottoway, Ese., and 
Gopry’s is the only magazine in which music prepared expressly for it appears. 

We have also a CHILDREN'S, a HORTICULTURAL, and a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. - 

We were the first to make this departmént an object of interest to the public. J it will be found information of 
valine for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapy’s Boox have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is-a series of engravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 
The illustrations in this department consist of designs for: 

EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 

NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of all kinds. 

And everything new, as séon as it appears in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopsy. Some of these designs are 
printed ia colors, in a style unequalled. 


TERMS FOR 1868. 











One copy, one year - + - - - - $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, one year ~ - - - - 650 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, ons year = - - - - - 750 copies - . - - - - - - 21 00 
Four copies, one year - - - - - 1000 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making 
person getting upthe club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - . - - - - 27 56 


Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent one year on —— of $4 00. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children's Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $2 50. 
Godey's Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 


g@ CANADA subscribers must.send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy's Boox, and 12 cents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 

aap The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and ee ae. be made to elubs at club 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may @, and br ge may 
commence with any month in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 


receipt of 25 rents. 

W TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrtce OnpeR or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender 
If a Draft or a Post-oflice Order t be d, send United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
_ N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnue Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Braiding and Point Russe Embroidery. 
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Fig. 11.—Muslin Bodice. 
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Fig. 14.—Lady’s Night-cress. 
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Tulle and Ribbon Bodice. 


Fig. 10.—Alpaca Bodice. 
Fig. 12.—Handkerchief Corner. 


Fig. 13.— 


Fig. 9.—Straw Bonnet, 


Fig. 8.—Black Lace Hat. 








Fig. 16.—Rosette. 


Fig. 15.—Child’s Jacket. 
Fig. 17.—Gored Apron. 
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Fig. 14.—Lady’s Night-dress. 














FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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TO MY BROTHER WILLIE 


MAGNOLIA SEHOTTISERE. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


BY CHARLES W. OHM. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 
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MAGNOLIA SCHOTTISCHE. 
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Da Capo Trio. 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PHEMIE awoke on the morning succeeding 
the birthnight party with a throbbing headache 
and a dull sense of misery that were the reac- 
tion of the overstrained nerves and mind dur- 
ing the ordeal of that trying evening. She 
made no effort to rise after the first movement 
of her head from the pillow had been attended 
with blinding pain and giddiness, but lay still, 
thinking over all that had passed since the 
last sunset. She had thrown her last card, 
and lost everything upon the venture. Even 
the pretence of amity was gone, now. 

Robert Hart was esteemed an amiable, easy- 
tempered gentleman by those who only met 
him abroad. His wife knew him to be im- 
placable when he conceived that he had met 
with a direct affront. He had never forgiven 
Miss Darey’s injudicious candor before his 
marriage. Phemie was certain that she had 
sinned beyond the possibility of pardon in con- 
fronting him with the evidence of his. unfaith- 
fulness to his. marriage-vow, and his subsequent 
falsehood in boasting of his constancy. She 
had acted rashly under the spur of the womanly 
indignation that surged up within her at the 
groundless slur upon her purity of thought and 
conduct; had thrown down the gauntlet of 
open warfare; crushed the feeble germ just 
born in her breast—the hope of a return to 
something like the peace and love of other 
days. . ‘She did not care!’’ she said to herself, 
in her half stupor. She cared for nothing now! 
She had long known herself to be a wronged 
wife; that her husband sought in companion- 
ship with the basest of her sex, the entertain- 
ment he failed to derive from her society. He 
had told her once that it rested him to talk 
with a silly woman, after standing on tig-toe, 
trying to catch a sight of her meaning. 





** Mont Blanc is a grand object,” he had said, 
at another time in jest, that had for her a bitter 
flavor of earnest. ‘‘ But it tires one’s neck to 
be aiways staring at the summit. You area 
moral and mental Mont Blanc.”’ 

This had been her fault—that she lacked the 
power to belittle herself to the stature he had 
decided was the maximum of intellectual alti- 
tude in the woman who was to call him lord. 
She had avoided topics in which he took no 
interest; never “bored”? him with flights of 
fancy she knew he would consider ‘mere 
moonshine,’’ and refrained, after one or two 
attempts, to induce him to read and study 
with her. 

** Cui bono ?”’ he used to say, yawningly; ‘I 
don’t see that the pursuit of such questions 
will make you a more sprightly conversation- 
alist, or mé'a more popular man. To let you 
into a secret worth knowing, Phemie, the ma- 
jority of people don’t like you to be wiser than 
themselves. I hate especially to be talked 
down to by a woman.” 

These sayings of his kindly moods were con- 
firmed and intensified by the gibes and gloomy 
accusations of his graver turns. If he had a 
forte, it was strong superficiality. His con- 
tent in being, in the apt phrase of a caustic 
writer, ‘“‘ well-smattered’”” was supreme, and a 
quietus to higher, and, in his estimation, pro- 
fitless aspirations. With the fine sense of 
honor. and charity that distinguishes true- 
hearted wifeliness, Phemie had never let her 
thoughts rest upon the glaring flaws in what 
she had once thought was almost perfection. 
The unworthy catalogue of his foibles and 
vices was spread out before her now, and she 
conned it as a duty essential to the correct 
survey of her position. §8’.e had demeaned 
herself to ask pardon when she had done no 
wilful wrong, but she would do so no more. 
Was his love, or, to be more frank with her- 
self, his toleration, then, the only thing worth 
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living for? She had shut her eyes obstinately, 
all along, to the fact that she was the nobler 
and stronger creature of the two; that, his 
assumption of lordliness on the’ score of the 
accident of his sex was but another proof of'a 
petty and ignoble nature; that the true man 
would have joyed to find her standing upon 
the higher level of thought and knowledge 
trodden by few; delighted, with the world, to 
do her abundant honor; would have stimulated 
her to put forth her full powers, and himself 
been foremost in perceiving and applauding 
the tokens of spiritual and mental growth. 

‘Life was bleak, yesterday. It is nothing, 
to-day !’’ she muttered, finally, closing her eyes 
in a feverish doze, that teemed with the images 
of desolation and dread which had beset her 
while waking. 

Robert generally slept late on the day after 
a party. Wine had flowed more freely than 
water at his board overnight. When he and 
his boon-companions sought Phemie in the 
drawing-room, there were not three of the fif- 
teen assembled to do honor to their host’s 
natal-day who were not visibly affected by the 
potency of his famed vintages. He had laughed 
loudest; talked fastest of all. When Phemie, 
weary and disgusted, stole away through a 
side door, only four or five noticed her retreat, 
and he was not one of those. Her last glimpse 
of him showed her his tall form supported by 
the mantel as he stood with his back to it, both 
elbows resting upon the marble shelf, one hand 
stroking his beard, and a vacant smile upon 
his face. 

His wife was therefore surprised at the an- 
swer returned by the maid for whom she rang 
at nine o’clock, bidding her “ present her com- 
pliments to Mr. Hart, and ask him to breakfast 
without her, since she was suffering with a 
headache.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Hart has gone down town, ma’am. 
He had a cup of coffee and a slice of toast at 
eight o’clock. He ordered it last night.” 

‘Indeed! Did he leave no message ?” 

** None, ma’am!”’ There was curiosity verg- 
ing upon impertinence in the girl’s eye. For 
some reason this unprecedented industry on 
the master’s part had been the theme of the 
kitchen cabal, and Phemie would not furnish 
another item. 

“‘Very well. I am glad he did not disturb 
me. My head is better for my long nap. But 
I shall take my chocolate in my dressing-room. 
And should any one call this forenoon, say 
that Iam not well, and cannot see company.”’ 

A tedious forenoon it was, as she spent it— 
lying upon the sofa in her darkened boudoir, 
unable to read, to sew, to sleep, or to think 
for the intolerable pain tugging at every nerve 
in scalp and brain, and, over all, the dull 
weight of misery that deprived her of will and 
power to resist the physical malady. 

It was four o’clock of the pale, wintry after- 















noon, the inclement frown of the heavens cast- 
ing twilight shadows into the corners of the 
room, even after the shutters were opened, 
whea the .saime curious-eyed maid tapped at 
the door with the information that, “ Mrs. 
Mandell and Mrs. Bonney wanted to see her 
particularly.”’ 

Phemie knitted her brows at the tone and 
wording of, the message. “I shall see my sis- 
ters whenever they call. I have toldyou that 
before, I think,’’ she said, firmly. ‘Show 
them up.”’ 

Emily was foremost—a buxom matron in 
plum-colored silk, a fur cloak, and plum-col- 
ored satin hat—her best walking-attire, al- 
though the weather was threatening. As she 
told Olive, before setting out upon their mission, 
‘* There was never any certainty that one would 
not find a hoygseful of company at Phemie’s, 
and, if it rained, they could call a carriage.’’ 

Olive, prudent and less weak-fashionward, 
appeared in a green reps, in which, with her 
brown cloth cloak and black hat, her dumpling 
figure reminded the observer of an unvipe 
acorn, a bit of the black stem sticking to the 
russet cap. She followed Emily’s lead so 
closely that Phemie did not have to replace her 
heavy head upon ‘the pillow between their 
kisses, 

**T am sorry I cannot get up,”’ she said, as it 
sank back with a wild beat of added anguish 
that closed her eyes and deadened her hearing 
for an instant. ‘‘ But my head aches dread- 
fully, to-day. I have lain here ever since I 
left my bed this morning.”’ 

“TI was saying to Emily, as we came along, 
that I had no doubt we should find you com- 
pletely prostrdted,’’ commenced Olive, with 
pigeon-like dignity. ‘‘But you should bear 
up. None of us can expect to be entirely ex- 
empt from trouble, you know. I said to Joe, 
to-day, at dinner, ‘Phemie has always had 
things her ewn way,’ so I remarked, ‘until 
I am afraid she has begun to imagine that she 
is never to have a cross.’”’ 

Poor, dear Charlotte cften observed that 
each of us must bear our cross at some time.”’ 
Emily said, impressively original. ‘*‘ You have 
a great deal of fortitude naturally, Euphemia. 
Of course, the life you have led of late years 
has enervated you-to a certain extent, but you 
really must not give way at the first breath of 
trouble. Recollect the Christian patience with 
which our beloved mother met trials far more 
severe than what you are now passing through.” 

Phemie pressed her bounding temples be- 
tween her palms, and stared, in bewilderment, 
first at one, then the other, as childless, house- 
less, penniless Job might have glared at Eli- 
phaz when he ‘‘ essayed to commune with him” 
upon the unreasonableness of his sorrow.” 

**A cross! Ido not understand! I havea 
headache, a bad headache! But I do not re- 
gard that as an affliction.” 
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** You never used to have headaches,’’ Emily 
took up the word, without getting the meaning 
of the faintly-gasped sentences. ‘‘ While your 
habits of life were frugal, regular, active, your 
health was excellent. Rely upon it, Phemie, 
prosperity is not the best school for many peo- 
ple. Excuse me for doubting whether it has 
not been injurious to you in many ways. Per- 
haps the change in your condition’”’— 

She hesitated, seeing the white cheeks redden 
into a burning blush. 

Olive was prompt to cover the pause, ‘I 
said to Emily, not ten minutes ago, that ad- 
versity was a wholesome discipline ; I am sure 
I shall always be grateful to a kind Providence 
that I learned so much in my youth that is use- 
ful to me now. I was telling Jane, last night, 
when she said how Mr. Bonney enjoyed the 
hot muffins I surprised him with for tea, that 
I was glad I could cater for my husband, be a 
help instead of a hindrance to him. You never 
took to housekeeping, Phemie, and, as mother 
and I concluded when she was on here last 
spring, you have paid no more attention to 
your domestic affairs since you were married 
than if you were a boarder, instead of the mis- 
tress of the house. I said to mother, then, that 
things were going on in the most frightfully 
wasteful style. Three women and a man to do 
the work for two people, and the mistress never 
looking into the closets or pantries, or broken 
meat basket, or coal cellar—and, for the matter 
of that, never lending a, hand’s turn in the 
kitchen. ‘Nothing but speedy ruin can come 
of it,’ I said, and I reminded Joe, this very 
day, that I did say it, and he sitting at the 
table with mother and me when I uttered it!” 

** Not quite so bad as that, Olive!’’ Phemie 
said, not very steadily, for the beating in her 
temples sounded in her ears loud as the tick of 
an eight-day clock, and moved her to nausea. 
“‘T have kept my househoid accounts carefully, 
and exercised a general supervision of the es- 
tablishment. There was no need for me to do 
more,” 

Her calmer, usual self would not have en- 
tered upon a defence, but she was sick, con- 
fused, and very weak. It troubled her to hear 
the patter of their whining tones, and she 
wanted to check it without offending them. 

‘There was your greatest mistake!’’ It was 
Emily’s turn.. ‘It is the invariable mistake of 
literary women tuo think that they can leave 
the work of their households to servants, while 
they cultivate their higher talents. A woman 
should not marry unless she can make up her 
mind to sacrifice all thought of pursuing the 
bent of her own mind and taste—to conform 
herself to her husband’s notions in everything ; 
to study his interests in every imaginable way ; 
to consider nothing menial that can add to his 
comfort; to live in and for him alone. He has 
a right to demand this. If more of our sex— 
especially the stronger-minded portion of it— 





rightly understood this cardinal principle of the 
married state, we should hear less of the un- 
happy lives of learned ladies.”’ 

Olive’s fixed, bead-like eyes said, ‘‘ Hear! 
hear!’ to this faithful repetition of Seth’s 
dogmas, 

Phemie chafed her clammy hands against 
each other. The cold sweat stood upon her 
brow, while her lips were burning with fever. 
“Tam not a literary woman, Emily. I have 
written nothing for two years. I shall never 
publish another line.’’ 

**Don’t say that!’’ objected Emily, gravely. 
‘*Seth thinks it is possible you may be able to 
turn your talent to account at last. Unless— 
as I fear—you have acquired such a distaste for 
labor of all kinds as to shrink from the idea of 
working, even to aid your husband. It will be 
a sad blow to your pride, no doubt, but you 
must remember that the humiliation to him is 
the point to be considered most. It is an awful 
stroke to a proud man to have his wife obliged 
to work to help support his family. I always 
pity such a one from the bottom of my heart. 
And Seth says this failure is a complete crash— 
although nothing worse than he has anticipated 
for a year and more.”’ 

Phemie sat upright, her face colorless, put- 
ting back the heavy hair from her forehead 
with both shaking hands. ‘Failure! What 
did you say? Am I dreaming? Who has 
failed ?”’ 

“‘She doesn’t know it!” ejaculated Olive, in 
real pity, while the self-righteous Emily quailed 
before the questioning eyes of the deceived wife. 

‘* Can it be that Mr. Hart has not told you?”’ 
began the latter, in painful embarrassment, 
then stopped. 

‘*He has told me nothing. He has had no 
opportunity. We had company last night, and 
I have not seen him to-day! If you ever loved 
me, Emily, speak out !’’ 

‘Mallory and Hart have failed. Their notes 
went to protest to-day. It is all over town, 
and everybody says it is the worst failure we 
have had herein years,’’ said Emily, with none 
of the Pharisaical satisfaction she had evinced 
in her lecture upon the genius of the state ma- 
trimonial. 

Phemie lay back upon her cushions, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands. The furrow 
was gone from between her brows, and in its 
stead there was enthroned a solemnity, the 
serenity of which the shallower hearts of her 
sisters could not comprehend. She lay thus 
for some moments, during which they, awed 
and uncertain how to act, exchanged glances 
akin to dismay. 

‘Thank you for telling me!” Phemie broke 
the to them awkward silence by saying ; ‘‘I see 
now that I should have suspected it before. 
Much is clear to me that was before dark. I 
am glad it is nothing worse. We know enough 
of poverty to be assured that it is the least of 
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really formidable evils. I think I can get up, 
now. The shock has started my headache into 
a retreat. When Robert comes he must not 
see me drooping. Poor fellow! What is. my 
suffering compared with his?’’ She had thrust 
her feet into slippers, and, still standing, made 
an effort to shake down her hair before the 
mirror. She staggered, and turned paler in 
the attempt. 

** You had better lie down again,” suggested 
Emily, uneasily. 

“Oh, no! I shall be better directly. I have 
barely time to get myself ready and go down 
to meet him. He is often home by five.” 

“In that case, we must go!’ said Olive, 
bridling at what she considered a hint. 

Emily arose with her. ‘“ You must not take 
it hard that we came here this afternoon,” she 
said, feeling very uncomfortable. “But Seth 
and Joe brought the news home at dinner- 
time, and Olive ran around to see me about it, 
and we agreed that, as your sisters, if was but 
right that we should give you our sympathy 
and advice—and I am sure, Phemie, if there is 
anything we can do to help you, we shall be 
happy to offer our services. We are really 
very sorry for you!”’ 

“You are good to say that!’’ Phemie gave 
her a cold hand, then went on binding up her 
luxuriant hair in nervous haste. ‘‘ Instead of 
being wounded by your coming, I cannot be 
sufficiently grateful to you for preparing me to 
meet my husband as I should ; for sparing him 
the pain of telling me the sad news. It is sad 
to him. He has never been poor.” 

“« She will find poverty a different thing now 
that she has had a taste of wealth,’’ said Olive, 
when she and Emily were in the street. ‘‘ What 
a careless, indifferent wife she must have been, 
never to have suspected how things stood! 
Why, if Joe has the least cloud upon his face 
when he comes in, I give him no rest until I 
find out what it is. But Phemie was always 
queer—always wrapped ‘up in her own wild 
fancies and projects. Afterall, Em’’—straight- 
ening her roley-poley figure, and walking 
more like a pigeon than before—‘“it is a man’s 
wife who makes or mars him. And’’—medi- 
tatively—“‘ I was particularly struck with your 
remark that prosperity is hurtful to some 
people. I do hope that poor Phemie will lay it 
to heart.” 

Instead of occupying herself with this, or 
cognate scraps of morality, the spoiled child of 
prosperity sat at her front parler window, 
watching for her husband, forgetful of pain, of 
faintness, of his coldness and infidelity ; re- 
membering only how she had loved him, and 
longing from the overflowing, aching depths of 
that love, to comfort him in the great trouble 
that had befallen him. At the stern blast of 
Adversity, the weaknesses, vanities, and fail- 
ings that had gathered about his better self, 
had, for her, fallen away, and, dignified by sor- 





row, he stood forth, once more, a man to whom 
she owed both duty and affection, and who 
shouid have them from her without stint. She 
had not dreamed so happily since the night she 
had laid her book upon his knee, saying, ‘‘a 
gift for you, my husband!”’ as she now did 
within the hour in which she had been told 
that he was a bankrupt. 

They were young and strong. The world 
was before them, and they would work to- 
gether. He would let her help him, now, if not 
by writing tales and essays, in some more 
modest way. She could keep books, or copy 
deeds, or be his saleswoman behind the counter 
of some unpretending little shop, with a back 
parlor, where they could sit in the evening and 
read, or talk, or write, in company, and three 
snug chambers overhead. She had seen such 
dozens of times, and known people who were 
very happy in them. After the smart of morti- 
fication was over, she could win Robert around 
to her way of viewing this. 

If he would but come! She pictured him to 
herself lagging homeward, his hat slouched 
over his brows, frenzied by defeat, and shrink- 
ing from communication with his late associates 
—fearing most of all the task of unfolding his 
story to her. Her heart bled until she sobbed 
outright at thought of the suppressed agony— 
suppressed lest she should suffer while it was 
yet in his power to shield her from knowing 
the worst—that had impelled him to affect 
harshness the night before. She struck her 
breast hard with her clenched hand in recalling 
her mad recrimination—her unwomanly re- 
venge. 

If he would but come! She longed to kneel to 
him, and pray for forgiveness ; te make of her 
affection a bulwark that should break the 
force of the assaults he must sustain from the 
rebuffs of fickle friends; the ingratitude of 
those whose benefactor he had been; the mean 
triumph of those who had envied him in his 
palmy days. She could show him how utterly 
beneath his regard were these reptiles; how 
impotent to mar the quiet beauty of their new 
life and their first real home. She would tell 
him more—tell him all her hopes for the future 
and for that home—and her cheek glowed with 
bride-like roses at thought of the well of con- 
solation of which she held the key. 

If he would but come! The inclement hea- 
vens had glowered at sunset with a dull red 
that was fierceness, not promise, and quickly 
burned itself out into dingy gray. The pave- 
ments were still icy in patches after the sleet 
of yesterday, and there would be more by to- 
morrow. The moon was not up, yet, or the 
low-hanging clouds would not grow dark so 
fast, yet few street-lamps were lighted. She 
rejoiced when the one nearest their door flamed 
up—a clear, steady jet that showed her dis- 
tinctly the figure of every passer-by. Through 
the boding hush of the near storm, the tramp 
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of coming and going feet was like the fall of 
heavy rain-drops, but they tantalized, instead 
of lulling the listener. Men and women, arm- 
in-arm, beggar-children with baskets, merry 
boys that whistled as they strolled, and rattled 
sticks along area-rails, the solitary figure of a 
woman, stealing close to the same rails, her 
slip-shod shoes flapping upon the side-walk, 
and her thin shawl wrapped tightly about her, 
vain protection against the wind that fluttered 
her scanty garments ; then more men—short, 
tall, and middle-sized—and still no sign of the 
one for whom those eager eyes were strained. 

At length an organ-grinder, in a last endeavor 
to retrieve an unlucky day, or tired of carrying 
his square music-machine, and desirous, like a 
sharp practitioner, to make his enforced rest a 
means of profit, or beguiled by the sight of the 
figure outlined against the damask curtains 
into the belief that he had found a tractable 
listener, halted just beneath her and began to 
play. The instrument was shrill and wheezy ; 
the high notes were wiry, and the low ones a 
husky grunt, and the time was execrable, but 
the air rang in her ears like the lament of her 
yearning spirit; haunted her for years after- 
wards. ‘Robert! Robert! toi que j’aime! toi 
que jaime!” She had sung it to him the eve- 
ning of their betrothal—because he asked it. 
She raised the window, flung the man some 
money, and ordered him in pantomime to go. 
What chance sent him hither with that wail- 
ing strain? Was not waiting already anguish ? 
Would he nevercome? An alert figure passed 
ander the window, ran up the steps and rang 
the bell. The servant, also on the alert, opened 
the door, received. a letter from the messenger, 
and brought it to his mistress. 

She tore it open beneath the chandelier in 
the back parlor. That in the front room had 
remained unlighted, that she might see who 
came and went in the outer darkness. 

‘When you read this,’’ said the letter, “I 
shall be upon the ocean. I knew this when I 
promised you, last night, not to clog your pro- 
gress in timetocome. It wasa settled purpose 
before you sent me the billet you had treasured 
for a year to hurl at me when I should be most 
defenceless—most at your mercy. It may 
lessen your compunction to learn this, should 
you ever feel remorseful. Ere this, you may 
have heard that I am a ruined man. Like 
many a wiser and richer man, I have trusted 
too much to another, and he has abused my 
confidence. Mallory is a villain, and I have 
told him so, but this will not restore a tar- 
nished name, or bring back lost wealth.: I do 
not take you with me in my flight from a land 
that is now odious to me for two reasons. The 
first is, I have interpreted correctly the signs 
that indicate your weariness of the bond that 
unites our names—not our hearts. The second 
is that I have no longer money and position to 
offer you, and, without these, I am not worth 
your acceptance. Bear me witness, that you 
have had—while it was mine to give—the price 
for which you sold your liberty and your per- 
son, Heart and mind were never mine. 

VOL. Lxxvil.—15 





“You are free once more. I trust you will 
soon be independent pecuniarily, also. Your 
publisher, Mr. Mallory, ought to have a con- 
siderable sum in his hands, accruing from the 
sale of your works. I have never questioned 
him as to sales and profits, suppusing that 
you would resent my interference in your af- 
fairs. He should have secured this to you, 
unless you have drawn the amount, which is 
very possible. If I could provide for your 
maintenance, I would do it. As it is, I have 
not a dollar I can call my own. I do not cau- 
tion you against useless regrets at my depart- 
ure. You are too sensible to waste time in 
lamentations over what cannot be helped; nor 
do I flatter myself that you would hinder my 
going if you could. 

‘Again, you are free! I am sorry I ever 
enslaved you—put even a temporary check 
upon your individuality. The world will say 
that I have fled the country because I dared 
not face my furious creditors. You will know 
that the fear of their wrath is but a minor 
thong in the whip that has driven me into 
exile. ROBERT HART.” 


‘*My child!’’ Phemie look up from the page 
that had changed her to stone. She saw eyes 
that would have been keen but for the tears 
that brimmed them, a plain, elderly visage, 
motherly in earnest love and compassion, arms 
that were outstretched to support her as she 
tottered forward. ‘‘ My only friend!’’ she said, 
and, for the first and only time in her life, 
fainted. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T sENT for you, Mr. Bonney,” said Miss 
Darcy, meeting Joe on the threshold of her 
office with a grave, but hearty shake of the 
hand, “because I knew I should attract the 
attention of your clerks and partner if I went 
to your store, and perhaps interfere with the 
routine of your business. If I had gone to 
your house, you would have been subjected to 
perplexing inquiries, and my errand to youis 
confidential. I hope I have not put you to 
serious inconvenience by my request.” 

*“*Not at all,” answered Joe, accepting the 
chair she pointed out to him, as he would have 
obeyed a gentlemanly dentist’s wave into “‘ that 
seat, if you please, my dear sir. Now, we will 
soon have that very troublesome tooth out.’’ 
Joe was horribly afraid of Miss Darcy, and 
widely at sea as to the nature of her business 
with him. He hoped forlornly it was nothing 
worse than to solicit a subscription for an “‘ In- 
digent, Respectable Aged Women’s Home,” 
to be located at Fezzan, or a Magdalen Asylum 
in Beloochistan. He had tucked a fifty dollar 
bill into his pocket-book prior to leaving the 
store, and was prepared to surrender it at, or 
without discretion. It was worth seeing the 
alteration in his manner and countenance at 
her next words. 

*“T want to talk with you about Phemie.” 

Joe ceased his restless manipulation of his 
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hat-brim, and his eyes, retiring perceptibly 
into their sockets, steadied themselves upon 
Miss Darcy’s. Phemie’s name was a touch- 
stone that brought him out always in his best 
colors. 

“Before we enter regularly upon the subject 
TI wish to consult you about,’’ continued Miss 
Darcey, ‘‘let me exculpate her from the charge 
of ungraciousness in that she declined the invi- 
tations of her sisters to spend some days with 
each of them.” The good woman could not 
restrain a slight emphasis upon the term named 


for the visit, and Joe, already tender on this. 


head, noted it. 
‘‘She is welcome to a home in my house as 
long as she lives!’ he said, stoutly. ‘‘It is only 
fair. Didn’t she support the whole family for 
five years? We can’t do too much for her.’’ 
“Well said!” Miss Darcy nodded approval. 
“She knows how kindly are your feelings to- 
ward her. But the independence that led her 
to work in her early life forbids her now to live 
upon the charity of others—even her relatives. 
She asked me, the evening after the failure, 
before her sisters had heard that she was de- 
serted—to hire her a room in this house. I did 
it the next day. She believed then, and I 
hoped that there would be some meagre provi- 
sion for her out of the wreck. I have insisted 
upon an examination of Hart’s affairs, and paid 
a lawyer to institute this. I could have saved 
the fee and learned what I wanted to know, in 
half the time, by inspecting the accounts of the 
firm myself—but of course, a great, noble lord 
of creation, like Mallory, would not allow a 
woman to lay her profaning fingers upon his 
ledgers and bank-books. The upshot of the 
matter is’’—seeing Joe finger his hat-brim and 
look uneasy at this fulmination of a strong- 
minded woman’s indignation—‘‘that, what 
with Hart’s extravagance and Mallory’s pecu- 
lations and settlements upon his wife—to say 
nothing of the neat sum which, the senior part- 
ner says, was carried off by the junior when he 
absconded—between the two worthies, Phemie 
is as poor in pocket as when she married, and 
poorer in everything else excepting Christian 
patience and heroism. She has not a baubee 
to show for the books published by the precious 
concern. She never put forward any claim for 
her share of the profits of the second of these, 
although a fair percentage was promised by 
the contract to\the author under her assumed 
name. I looked to that when I arranged for 
the publication of the volume. Her husband 
disapproved of her presumption in writing a 
book that showed to the world how much more 
sense she had than was possessed by him, and 
she was withheld by fear of his displeasure, 
from inquiring into the pecuniary result of the 
venture. This is her version of the affair—only 
I have put it more strongly than she does. She 
finds excuses for Hart at every turn. 
“Between you and me, Mr. Bonney, the 















partners pocketed a pretty little fortune from 
the sale of the book, and shared it between 
them. Mallory says it went into the general 
business, and the business went to destruction, 
I know who ought to be sent after it—but there 
is no use in flying into a passion, even over 
such barefaced villainy as this.” 

“But,” interrupted Joe, eagerly, ‘the firm 
has assets. We can sue for the amount due 
her, and possibly recover something. I’ll pay 
the costs of the suit twice over rather than they 
should not be prosecuted, and this shameful 
business made public. And there was a con- 
tract, you say?”’ 

**Yes—one party to which is represented by 
a fictitious name. To be sure, it is expressly 
stated that a certain percentage upon each copy 
sold is to be paid to the author, whose signa- 
ture is ‘ Epsilon,’ and I could testify that Eu- 
phemia Hart is that person. But’’—eyes bright 
and nostrils dilating, as the charger snuffed the 
air of the battle-field—‘*‘ whom does she prose- 
cute? Her husband, as one of the firm who 
defrauded her. And, if he were not concerned 
in any manner in the iniquitous transaction, 
she could not sue the authors of the injury. 
The prosecution must originate with him, In 
this Christian land of light and liberty, a mar- 
ried woman. owns nothing unless it is secured 
to her by a marriage contract, or bequeathed 
to her by will—and then it must be put into the 
hands of trustees to use for her—poor idiot! or 
settled upon her by her legal custodian. Ex- 
cept in these cases all that she has, and all she 
earns belongs absolutely and entirely to her 
husband. She may go out washing by the day, 
and bring home a dollar at night to buy bread 
for her children, and he—the glorious creature, 
who has lain upon the floor all day befuddling 
his god-like comprehension with drink—may 
knock her down, and take the dollar away, 
further to befuddle his manly senses—and all 
the law in the country can’t prevent the rob- 
bery. Can’t prevent it! Wouldn’t prevent it, 
I should say, for men make the laws. Mr. 
Hart should bring a suit against those who 
have ploughed with his heifer, and kept back 
her hire from his lordly palm; but when the 
unrighteous hnsbandmen are the respectable 
firm of Mallory & Hart, the complication is 
more than discouraging. It is simply and lu- 
dicrously hopeless !”’ 

“Good gracious!’’ ejaculated Joe, rubbing 
his palms together with an air the reverse of 
lordly. 

As this overwhelming woman stated the case, 
it sounded like an enormity that nearly stunned 
him. While he listened, he was so ashamed of 
being a man, that he seriously meditated an 
apology for a circumstance he thought he might 
truthfully imply was entirely beyond his con- 
trol. 

‘‘ Therefore’ —Miss Darcy told off the steps 
of her narrative by successive taps of her long 
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forefinger upon the oaken desk — “‘ Phemie 
has no property beyond her personal effects, 
namely, her wardrobe and her jewelry. Even 
the plate—including the few articles of silver 
given by her uncles and brothers-in-law at her 
marriage, and which are marked ‘ Hart,’ like 
the rest, must go to pay the debts of Mallory 
and Hart. Hart was very fond of presenting 
her with solid silver épergnes, coffee-urns, and 
the like, from which he could regale his friends 
at their carousals—but he was careful to exact 
her thanks for these, and equally careful that 
they should not be marked with her name. 
‘Hart’ has a more aristocratic, oligarchical 
sound—and the married state is an absolute 
monarchy. Excuse me again. My tongue and 
temper are yoked together to-day, and occasion- 
ally jerk the reins away from my judgment. 

“‘Phemie, then, is without property and with- 
out expectations, excepting the humble expec- 
tation of those who wait upon the Lord, and 
do not put their trustin man. Her wardrobe 
is valuable—that is, it cost an absurd sum. 
Hart was fastidious about his wife’s dress, as 
he was about his plate and furniture. But 
what dealer in second-hand clothing will give 
a tenth of its real value? I happen to know a 
reasonably honest Jewess who is in that busi- 
ness. I became acquainted with her several 
years ago, when she was much poorer than she 
is now, and had typhoid fever in her family. 
She has a heart, and she is over-grateful for the 
trifling services I rendered her at that time. 
She will dispose of Phemie’s useless dresses 
and the like. Now comes the question of the 
jewelry. I have an excellent memory, Mr. 

jonney, and it is surprising how useful I find 
bits of information I have picked up and trea- 
sured from time to time, without an idea how 
they could ever be of service to me or my 
friends. I recollect you said once in my hear- 
ing, that Waddell, the jeweller, was your uncle 
by marriage. Will he, do you think, appraise 
such articles as Euphemia wishes to dispose 
of, and tell us how and where we ought to offer 
them for sale ?” 

“*T will ask him. I am sure he will do it. 
He is one of the kindest men in the world,”’ 
returned Joe, ‘‘ And—and—I don’t mean to 
be officious—but my wife has often told me 
that her sister had a quantity of elegant laces— 
more than she could ever wear. I was think- 
ing, if she has any that can be ironed out, that 
are not soiled, or that can be fixed up by these 
French women that do such things, you know, 
I’ll put them into my store and sell them for 
her at such a price as she couldn’t get in a 
second-hand establishment.”’ 

‘*A good idea!’ Miss Darcy nodded again, 
with the compunctious admission to herself 
that even a weak man might say a sensible 
thing once in a lifetime. ‘‘I’ll mention it to 
Phemie. The suggestion is a valuable one, for 
every dolar is worth fully a hundred cents to 





her just now. This brings me”—checking off 
another section of the desk-lid—“ to the main 
proposal I have to offer for your consideration. 
The book trade and magazine writing are stag- 
nant at present. Everything has risen in 
market value except brains. Booksellers and 
the proprietors of periodicals—even those that 
pay expenses—are afraid of taking on more 
sail. Moreover, Phemie must get to work im- 
mediately, or her means will be exhausted. 
Can she obtain a set of books to write up—ac- 
count-books, I mean, or cepying of any kind— 
do youthink? There are reasons’’—the prac- 
tival woman colored, in approaching a deli- 
cate subject—“‘ why she should not take a regu- 
lar situation in a store for some months to 
come. I mention this in strict confidence, Mr. 
Bonney. You are a family man, and I can 
speak freely to you of what nobody beside Phe- 
mie and myself knows.”’ 

Joe was a bashful man, but he did not blush. 
His sanguine complexion faded into a bluish- 
white ; his hat fell from his hold, and he did 
not stoop to pick it up as it rolled away on the 
floor. ‘‘You don’t tell me so!’ he said, in a 
whisper of horror and pity. ‘‘ Poor Phemie! 
poor girl !’”’ 

Then his head went down upon his hands, 
and Miss Darcy was more conscience-smitten 
than ever at thought of her former valuation 
of the warm-hearted, right-minded brother-in- 
law. She looked over a pile of letters on her 
desk, while he recovered himself; but it is to 
be questioned whether her eyes were much 
clearer than those that had a red binding about 
their lids, when Joe raised his face and cleared 
his throat. ‘‘I suppose you despise me!’ he 
said, deprecatingly, “‘ but you took me all aback 
by what you said. When I think of my own 
baby, and how much she has always loved 
him, and how she would love one of her own, 
and how I am wrapped up in mine, I can’t 
help grieving over her; and if that rascally 
runaway were here, I would break his head 
for him, so I would!”’ thumping his knee, with 
a gleam of the light eyes that was quite fero- 
cious, and which greatly increased Miss Darcy’s 
new-born respect for him. 

“T believe you would. Both feelings do you 
honor!” she said, heartily. ‘‘I only wish he 
were here long enough for you to carry your 
excellent intentions into execution. Since he 
is not, we must do the next best thing, and help 
his deserted wife. When the warm weather 
comes, I shall take her to my brother’s farm, 
and keep her there until—after September. 
Meanwhile, the kindest office we can render is 
to procure work for her.’’ 

“T can give her a job of writing right off—a 
set of accounts of my own,”’ said Joe, ‘I have 
an interest in another business outside of my 
store—a secretaryship—and I have been in the 
habit of writing out my reports in full in the 
evening. I shall be glad to get rid of the bother, 
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and more glad to give her a start. 
much, but it may do for a beginning. I will be 
on the lookont for more, too, you know. And 
her room rent, Miss Darcy? By the way, what 
sort of a room has she got ?’’ 

‘* A very comfortable one.”’ 

** But not what she has been used to, eh ?’’ 

‘She could not obtain that in a boarding- 
house of this class,’’ said Miss Darcy, gravely. 

She did not intimate that the nominal rent to 
Phemie was lower than other apartments of 
the same size and situation in the establish- 
ment brought, and that this difference in favor 
of the new lodger was the consequence of a 
private arrangement between herself— Miss 
Darcy—and the landlady. 

“True! It is comfortable, you say?” 

**Tt is, and of fair dimensions.”’ 

**T’ll be responsible for the rent—will send 
it to her, anonymously,”’ said Joe, forget- 
ful, in his affectionate zeal, of the ill fate of a 
former anonymous gift. ‘‘ Don’t let her ever 
suspect who it is from, please. She is proud— 
and I don’t know anybody who has more to be 
proud of. Where is she to-day ?” 

‘*Gone to finish her packing at the house. 
The auction comes off to-morrow. I offered to 
help her, but she preferred to be alone. It 
must be a sad task, and there is no one beside 
herself on the place. The servants were dis- 
missed a fortnight ago—the day after the fail- 
ure, in fact. Phemie had money enough by 
her to pay their wages and ten dollars over. 
Before I knew of it, she had sold a ruby pin 
and bracelet to get more for her first month’s 
board here.”’ 

Joe went several blocks aside from his direct 
route back to the store, that he might pass the 
house lately inhabited by the Harts. He had 
some vague notion of protecting the solitary 
inmate by so doing ; a prompting to hover near 
her unseen, and avert possible hurt or alarm, 
which the fairest of guardian angels need not 
have been ashamed to nurse in his bosom. The 
shutters were closed on the first floor, those of 
the upper front chamber open. He pictured 
her in there, bending tearfully over drawers, 
and trunks, and jewel-cases, and longed, with 
a strange, pathetic heartache for the power 
and right to say to her, ‘“‘ Select whatever you 
want, Phemie, as a keepsake from your de- 
voted brother !’’ 

“Tt’s worship, that’s what it is!’’ he had 
said to her, years before, on the blustering 
night in which he confessed his love. His wife 


was very dear to him—much better suited to | 


his mental and physical needs than was Phe- 
inie, but his feeling for the latter partook of 


the exaltation and fervor of worship still. | 


Great hearts and great minds are not always 
encased in the same mortal tenement. It may 
be well for the feeble-minded that the blessed 
coctrine of compensations prevails in this, as 
in most Divine ordinances. 


It isn’t | 


Had great-hearted Joe looked with his bodily 
eyes into that upper room, he would have seen 
his beloved wife—the keeper of his affections, 
if not of his thoughts—seated in a luxuriously 
low chair, her dumpy feet crossed upon a has- 
sock (she was easily fatigued, just now), her 
bonnet-strings loosened, and her eyes round 
with enjoyment of the survey of her sister’s oc- 
cupation. Wardrobes, drawers, and closets 
were open ; the bed, chairs, bureau, and carpet 
strewed with their late contents. Miss Darcy 
had said truly that Phemie’s was a costly col- 
lection of wearing apparel. One large box was 
intended for the dealer in cast-off clothing, and 
this Olive watched most intently. By asystem 
of ratiocination which the industrious Olly, the 
grateful dependant upon her sister’s earnings, 
would have scorned to pursue, but which the 
wife of the well-to-do tradesman considered 
perfectly justifiable, and, indeed, commendable 
as an evidence of shrewdness, she had arrived 
at the conclusion that the articles committed to 
this must be intended as a gift to herself and 
Emily. They would be exceedingly inappro- 
priate for Phemie’s wear after all that had 
happened. Good taste—and Phemie’s taste 
was irreproachable—demanded that her dress 
should conform to her altered circumstances. 
As the deserted wife of a dishonored bankrupt 
she could no longer sport velvets, satins, lace, 
and diamonds without outraging the moral de- 
cency of the community. Nor was it likely 
that she would lay these away in the hope of 
brighter days. They would be injured by pack- 
ing, and grow old-fashioned and useless. What 
was more natural than to assume that they 
were to be offered for her sister’s acceptance ? 
the sisters who had been first to call upon her 
in her affliction, with proffers of service and 
counsel? 

By way of making the tender and the recep- 
tion of the presents less awkward, Olive praised 
everything lavishly. ‘‘It beats all, the care 
you have taken of your dresses !’’ she exclaimed, 
as Phemie spread a ruby silk upon the bed, 
preparatory to folding the skirt. ‘‘ That is the 
very one you wore the evening Joe and I called 
upon you at the Lecroix, three—no, two years 
since. How long agoit seems! How little any 
of us thought then what was before us! I was 
telling Jane, the other night, about that dress, 
trying to describe the color and the way it was 





| shade of red suits you and me. 


made. It was very becoming to you. Any 
Emily, now, 
| looks well in blue, and purple, and mauve, she 
is so fair. Joe always insists that you and I 
| are alike. I’m so glad I happened to stop this 
morning as I was going by! It flashed across 
| me, when I noticed the open shutters, that I 
might find you here, so I rang the bell. It 
would have been doleful for you to overhaul 

all those drawers and closetsalone. You would 
| have got to thinking—and thinking is the worst 
| thing you could do, just now, Emily was say- 
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ing, yesterday, that the wisest course for you 
to pursue would be to begin to live for.other 
people—to forget your own sorrows in making 
them happy. I am sure—if it will comfort you 
to hear me say so—we have felt more like sis- 
ters toward you—more, as we did in the dear 
old times—since you have been in trouble, than 
we have done for two years before. It was Mr. 
Hart’s influence, no doubt, but you seemed to 
hold yourself aloof from us; to feel so much 
grander than we poor, modest people, that we 
were quite overawed. Mr. Hart was a very 
supercilious man.”’ 

“T cannot bear to hear my husband blamed, 
Olive,’’ said Phemie, gently. ‘‘I have never 
felt otherwise than affectionately toward you 
and Emily, whatever my manner has been.”’ 

“Oh, we know that! and I dont want to 
wound you by talking about Mr. Hart. I told 
Joe, three days ago, that he was a subject we 
should all study to avoid. Albert is dreadfully 
cast down about this affair. It’s lucky he was 
made assistant tutor in the institute just in 
time to begin to support himself. That was 
one good deed of Mr. Hart’s, helping to educate 
him.” 

‘“*He did many kind deeds,’’ answered the 
wife, in patient mournfulness. 

“Yes, he didn’t mind spending his money 
while he had it,’’ assented Olive, amiably. 
‘* He kept you like a queen, Phemie. There is 
no denying that. That’s that heavenly amber 
silk, with the square corsage. I always did 
say it was the loveliest thing ever made. And 
that black silk mantle! It is a pity to lay that 
away. Those heavy corded silks cut so badly 
in the folds. I remember meeting you in the 
street with that on, the first time you ever wore 
it. When I went home, I said to Jane that I 
had seen you with the handsomest mantle on 
I ever beheld. And, said she, ‘Your turn will 
come one day, Mrs. Bonney!’ ‘No!’ said I. 
‘I know what my husband can afford, Jane. 
I should like to dress elegantly, but he needs 
most of his money for carrying on his business, 
and my wants must be moderate until his ship 
comes in,’”’ 

“‘T believed that my husband could afford to 
dress me as he liked,’’ said Phemie, yet more 
patiently ; “‘and so thought he. His failure 
was not his fault.”’ 

Olive pursed up her mouth tightly, and looked 
unutterable wise things. But she was too poli- 
tic to provoke Phemie to retraction of her gene- 
rous intuitions; for Phemie was generousi 
Witness not only her years of service in behalf 
of her family, but the handsome presents she 
had made little Joe since her return. She had 
left little for the parents to do for him in the 
way of clothing, toys, and trinkets. 

“My!” exclaimed the spectator, as Phemie 
took from a box the black velvet robe she had 
worn to the dinner-party. ‘‘That is magnifi- 
cent! When did you get it?” 








“T bought it a few weeks since. It has been 
worn only once.”’ 

“‘ Are you going to crowd it in with the rest? 
Won’t you injure the pile?’’ asked Olive, so- 
licitous for the welfare of a garment so easily 
convertible into the cloak she had ‘ pined for’’ 
for two winters. And there was lace enough 
on it to trim the cloak handsomely! But what 
if it was intended for Emily? Emily, who had 
a@ span new fur cloak, and whose husband 
could buy Joe out three times over! She made 
a bold push to end her suspense. 

‘*Phemie, dear! you won’t have occasion 
to wear that for years to come.”’ 

“*T shall never put it on again.”’ 

‘That is what I was saying to myself; and 
it will be ruined if you lay it by. I tell you 
what I will do! I want a velvet cloak. I 
never wanted anything so badly before. It is 
the height of my ambition in dress. I could 
have one made out of that with a little contriv- 
ing. I’ll buy it of you, rather than have it 
spoiled by being crushed into a trunk with 
other things. I cannot afford it very well, it 
is true, but I must try and manage it.’’ 

“Tf you want it, you shall have it certainly, 
Olive. I do not know what I ought to charge 
for it, but you can inquire of some one versed 
in such things. I am obliged to dispose of all 
these dresses, etc.; and if there is any article 
to which you have taken a fancy, you may as 
well have it as somebody else.’’ 

She was very busy disentangling something 
from the black lace surrounding the sleeve, 
and did not mark the fall of the listener’s coun- 
tenance. The “‘something’’ was a faded spray 
of heliotrope, caught in the heavy pattern of the 
lace-work. She had carried it there unobserved 
by herself from the time it had dropped from 
her fingers in Robert’s dressing-room on the 
birth-night. Turning her back to Olive, she 
took a small box from the bureau, put the 
dried flower within it, and set it aside with 
such things as she had reserved for her own use. 

Olive was “‘unprepared to make any direct 
offer for the dress. She must talk the matter 
over with Joe. She never did anything with- 
out consulting him. She had made up her mind 
when she married, and at sundry times, and 
in divers places, informed her mother, sister, 
husband, and the incomparable Jane, of her 
praiseworthy resolution, never to take any 
decided step—not even to purchase a paper of 
pins, unless she were sure of her dear husband’s 
approval. She thought, nay, she was positive, 
that was one reason of his uniform success in 
life. She worked with, not against him. She 
had her reward in his unvarying kindness and 
indulgence. He would give her anything it 
was prudent to buy for her. What he couldn’t 
afford, he had repeatedly said, he had no right 
to give. She had heard him remark a thou- 
sand times, that a man ought to be just before 
he was generous.” 
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He seemed to consider it both just and ge- 
nerous that she should have the dress she 
coveted, when she told him the story at night 
of Phemie’s cupidity and her disappointment. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have believed that she could 
have grown so stingy,’”’ she said, regretfully, 
over her sister’s deterioration in generous vir- 
tues. ‘‘ Why, I remember the time when she 
would go without a new dress or hat a whole 
winter to let me have one instead. That is the 
misfortune of being rich even for a few years. 
It hardens and-closes one’s heart. I am not 
rich, but I wouldn’t be so mean as to offer to 
sell my own sister a dress I had no use for. 
And there were at least a dozen white wrap- 
pers—nainsook, and cambric, and linen-lawn, 
all trimmed with lace and muslin embroidery, 
yards upon yards of it, and, although she 
might know how beautiful they would make 
over for an infant’s outfit, and I took pains to 
drop a hint that Joey had worn his long dresses 
so much that I must get new ones for the next, 
she never offered me one.”’ 

‘* From all I can hear, she will be obliged to 
sell everything she can spare in order to live,”’ 
said Joe, apologetically for parsimonious Phe- 
mie. ‘‘ But you shall have whatever you want, 
Olive—anything of hers, I mean. I intended 
to give you a velvet cloak before long. If 
Phemie is disposed to part with the dress you 
speak of, you can offer her a hundred dollars 
for it, or as much more as itis worth. You are 
a good, eoonomical wife, and deserve a present. 
You had better take your pick of the silk 
dresses, too. And you said something about a 
black silk mantle, didn’t you? As to the 
white wrappers, I wouldn’t speak to her about 
them. No. 2 shall have all he, or she, wants 
out of the store. Don’t buy second-hand goods 
for that purpose.” 

“You dear, blessed husband !” Olive actually 
blubbered, in kissing her rapturous thanks. 
“But, my precious, how can you afford to give 
me all these lovely things? You must have 
had a streak of good fortune—made a lucky 
investment lately ?’’ 

“T have!” said Joe. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE thing in the world I am most afraid of 
is fear, and with good reason, that passion 
alone in the trouble of it exceeding all other 
accidents.—MONTAIGNE. 


It is worthy of observation, that the most 
imperious masters over their own servants are 
at the same time the most abject slaves to the 
servants of other masters.—SENECA. 


DESPISE not any man, and do not spurn 
anything: for there is no man that has not his 
hour, nor is there anything that has not its 
place.—RABBI BEN AZAI. 





THE WHISPERING OAK; 
OR, HOW I WAS CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 
BY HELEN HAWTHORNE. 


I wA8 whistling—I scarce knew what, whe- 
ther a bona-fide tune, a refrain from the masters, 
or a melody from the opera. I often whistled. 
I could rival any steam-engine in the art, and 
used to give my signal, when danger was near, 
with as fine an effect. Grandma said it was 
hoydenish, and Aunt Jane scolded until her 
specs dropped down to the end of her nose, tell- 
ing me that I should have been a boy, for girls 
ought to be ladylike, and J never would be, as 
long as I parted my hair at the side and whis- 
tled. I always paid respectful attention to 
these frequent and entertaining (?) lectures, 
without so much as saying a word; and yet, 
when I was in the mood and the inclination 
came, I whistled. I knew that I had a right 
to whistle, that the Constitution of the United 
States allowed it, and as an American citizen 
I could enjoy all the immunities arising from a 
republican form of government ; so I whistled, 
notwithstanding I was so often arrested. 

The morning in question I had indulged in 
my contraband amusement to an alarming ex- 
tent while sweeping and dusting the rooms, 
feeding the chickens, and watering the flowers, 
and so the dear old guardians of my follies sent 
a perfect avalanche of remonstrances upon my 
persistent head. In a moment I was as silent 
as a certain saline statue, which tradition tells 
us stands somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Sodom ; but as soon as I had finished my duties, 
I called Rollo—not daring to whistle for him— 
and hastened off to my favorite resort beneath 
the wide-spreading branches of an oak that 
stood upon the bank of the creek. I was out of 
hearing, then, and I sat down, threw my hat off, 
and began to toss sticks in the water and make 
Rollo swim after them. All the time I was 
thinking of what grandma and Aunt Jane had 
been saying, and I wondered why it was not 
“ladylike” to do whatever was natural to the 
taste or disposition. I acknowledged to myself 
that they must know a great deal better than I 
about these things, that they had always been 
kind to me, and I ought to respect their wishes 
and follow their advice; so, while in this re- 
pentant mood, I resolved that for their sakes 
I would whistle no more. 

As if to put my resolution into immediate 
practice, I arose, picked up my hat, called 
Rollo, and began whistling right merrily, beat- 
ing time in the sand with the stick I had in my 
hand. As soon as I discovered my blunder I 
laughed heartily, and exclaimed, aloud: “It 
is no use, they can’t starch me up for My Lady 
Prim ; I must whistle. Come on, Rollo, away 
to the house.”’ 

I was just upon the eve of resuming my tune, 
or whatever it was I had been whistling, when 
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a voice, in a very unearthly tone, drawled out, 
** Prepare to pucker !’’ 

Rollo barked ; my lips instantly relaxed ; I 
looked all around me, but seeing no sign of hu- 
manity, and not being as courageous as swift- 

- footed, I had recourse to the latter expedient, 
and never stopped until half way up the garden 
in sight of the porch, where Aunt Jane sat 
shelling peas. I was all out of breath, but the 
good dame made no remark, as it was an every- 
day affair for me to have a chase with Rollo. 
I took a seat on the step at Aunt Jane’s feet, 
and began to help her in her employment, 
working with unusual dexterity, for my fingers 
were twitching nervously, and my whole being 
still shuddered at the recollection of that omin- 
ous ‘‘ Prepare to pucker !”’ 

I felt sorry when the peas were all shelled; I 
knew I would have to go up to my room for my 
work-basket, and I was afraid to venture alone 
up the winding stairs and through the wide old 
halls, so I asked my aunt if there was anything 
she ’d like to have me do. 

‘Yes, Bertha; mother wants two hanks of 
yarn from the garret. Go up and get them 
from the lot which hangs in the far end!” 

Shades of Christopher Columbus! was ever 
a poor mortal sent upon a more fearful expe- 
dition? I started, mentally resolving that I 
would do as I had never done before, but what 
T had often heard of others doing, viz., whistle, 
to ‘““keep my courage up.”’ I began a royal 
tune when [I left the latitude of the sitting- 
room, but alas !— 

“Bertha!” shrieked my grandma, “stop 
that!” 

““Yes—s, ma’am,”’ I replied, “far up the 
height,’ and ran the full length of the garret, 
snatching the yarn from the nails with force 
enough to take their heads off, had the yarn 
been stronger, and galloped back again, with 
the peculiar sensation, in going down stairs, 
that a host of rats was close upon my heels. I 
stopped in my own room for my basket, know- 
ing that I had to die but once, and would go 
through the trial like a martyr. I survived, 
however, and was made weil aware that I was 
still in the flesh by grandma’s declaration, as I 
gave her the yarn :— 

‘* Bertha, something dreadful will happen to 
you if you don’t quit that whistling.” 

There were ghosts about me all the rest of 
the day, but they were only visible in the cor- 
ners, behind the doors, and in the shadows. It 
was only after I went to bed that they seemed 
to revel in consciousness, and chattered and 
whispered in my ear. They stood in a row, 
and one said, ‘‘ Prepare to pucker,’’ when every 
mouth was drawn up instantaneously, as if 
with a gathering thread ; and whistling in all 
the keys of the gamut and out of it, made the 
night hideous. I was almost wild as one of the 

ghostly choir stepped up and asked me :— 


‘Dost thou like thy serenade, O whistler?’’ 








Afraid to say no, I stammered ‘‘ Yes ;’’ when, 
with a terrible clutch, the horrid creature took 
me by the hair and said, in sepulchral tones :— 

‘“*Then be thou imbued with our spirit, and 
let thy life whistle itself away, until thou art 
one of us.”’ 

I screamed, and my spectral musicians disap- 
peared, while Aunt Jane called from her room, 
‘*‘ What’s the matter, Bertha ?”’ 

‘Dreaming, auntie,’ I answered, as quietly 
as I could ; though I shivered as if inague. I 
began to believe that grandma was a prophetess. 

The next evening, at sunset, I was sitting on 
the step, when Cousin Robert came walking 
up the lane. I had not seen him for a week, 
and was more cordial than usual in my welcome, 
for I liked Rob, and we were good friends. 


**Come, Bert,’’ he said, “‘let’s take a stroll 
in the setting of the sun,”’ it is such a pleasant 
hour.”’ 

I joined him, and he straightway took the 
path through the garden to the old trysting- 
place. Presently he commenced to whistle, 
then he stopped, and turning to me, said :— 

‘Bert, why don’t you take your part?’ We 
often whistled duets, I accompanying his so- 
prano with alto. 

‘*T have almost given up whistling, Rob,”’ I 
replied, twirling my hat around by the strings, 
and looking down into the grass through which 
we were wading. 

*“Whew!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What now? 
Haven’t succumbed to the old fogy ideas of 
grandma and Aunt Jane at last, have you?” I 
was vexed with him and provoked with myself, 
so I carelessly answered :— 

‘*No, not exactly ; but I will not whistle in 
their presence any more, and I think that I owe 
some regard to their wishes ; they think’’— 

‘Oh, pshaw! I know what they think well 
enough, and I know, too, that Aunt Jane will 
have you as starchy as she is, before long,”’ in- 
terrupted Rob. 

‘Well, Rob, I will whistle with you this 
time,’’ I quietly rejoined. So we began “ Annie 
Laurie,” but it was no use. ‘“ Wait, Rob, I’m 
not ready,’’ I said, ashamed of the failure. 
Another effort ; it was totally unsuccessful on 
my part, and poor “‘ Annie Laurie’ evaporated 
into thin air. 

‘*Now, Bert, you are horribly out of prac- 
tice,” said Rob, in no very patient tone. “I 
believe you are putting on airs, trying to be @ 
young lady. Well, you are sixteen ; I declare 
it’s time to sober down; but you can whistle 
two years longer without detriment to your 
dignity, I think. Now tell me,’’.he continued, 
for we were already under the oak, and he 
searched my face with his great brown eyes, “is 
there no other reason why you won't whistle 
with me?” 

I felt the color come and go in my face like 
heat-lightning in a summer sky, as without so 
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much as looking at him I replied: ‘‘O Rob, let 
me alone, and do drop this senseless twaddle.”’ 

He seemed much surprised at my earnest- 
ness, but was more amiable than I expected 
him to be, so, with a Chesterfield bow, he re- 
marked: ‘ Miss Bertha Russel, I regret that I 
have offended you with the inappropriateness 
of the selection of themes with which to enter- 
tain your majesty. I shall be more circum- 
spect hereafter, if you will pardon the indiscre- 
tion of inexperienced youth.”’ 

I had half a notion to laugh and half a notion 
to cry, but I did neither. We remained by the 
water until the stars peeped out, and then we 
went back to the house. Rob was quiet and 
distant, would not be roused by my sallies, 
which sounded tamer than ever. Before we 
reached the porch he said :— 

“ Bertha, if father can spare me, I will go to 
the oak to-morrow morning to read; I wish 
you would bring your sewing as you used to; 
I have been down several times and have not 
found you.”’ 

I brightened at once, for nothing pleased 
me more than to hear Robread. Then he badé 
me good-night, but it was in a very deferential 
tone, and with that dignified ‘“‘Bertha;’’ so, 
after he started, I called to him, ‘‘ Rob!’’ 

He turned. ‘‘ Well?’ 

** Rob, call me Bert!’’ 

“Certainly, little coz. Good-night, Bert!’’ 
Then I knew that he was not angry. 

The next morning I was more industrious 
than ever, and was on my way to the oak by 
the time the dew had disappeared. I waited 
some time, but as Rob did not come, I took 
out my work, knowing that the moments would 
not seem so tedious if I were employed. Sew- 
ing and thinking are twin sisters, and, as my 
fingers were busy with the one, my thoughts 
were no less active. The events of the previ- 
ous evening came up before me, and, as [ 
thought of Rob offended and haughty, I felt 
sorry that I had not broken my half-formed 
resolution without exciting the suspicion that 
[ had taken a step towards Aunt Jane’s 
code of etiquette. The more I thought, the 
more dissatisfied I grew, and, after exclaiming 
aloud, ‘‘Oh dear, I wish Rob would come!” I 
added, ‘‘Now I’ll practise ‘Annie Laurie,’ 
and just show him that I dare whistle, if I 
will.’”’ So I began as cleverly as ever, until just 
as I reached the strain, “‘I’d lay me down and 
dee’’—the words occurring in mind only—the 
dreaded voice uttered the fearful warning, 
‘*Prepare to pucker!”” The “dee” ing didn’t 
seem so desirable under the circumstances, 
but, fearing that I was duped by my imagina- 
tion, I tried it again. Then the tones sounded 
hoarsely right in my ear the same disagreeable 
words, Forgetting Rob and everything else, 
I ran to the house without stopping, resolving 
that I would never whistle again to please any- 
body. 
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Weeks passed and no Rob. Aunt Jane went 
over to the farm and learned that he had been 
sent away on important business for his father, 
so I did not see him for three months after 
that memorable evening. 

Grandma and aunty were delighted to notice 
the change in my habits, and congratulated 
me upon my success in conquering my beset- 
ment. I felt guilty when I received their 
praises without a word of explanation; how 
could I tell them of the evil genius which 
haunted me, when the dear old souls believéd 
me a convert to their teachings? I did not 
wish to be ladylike and refined, and I did 
want to whistle; but it was utterly impossible 
with such an embargo upon my lips, so I let 
them enjoy the imaginary fruit of their labors, 
and kept my secret shut up in my own breast. 

I never went to the oak, but always walked 
in an opposite direction. I was no coward with 
the real before me; I could take the offensive 
or the defensive as the case required, but I 
could not fight with shadows nor battle with 
the unseen, so I withdrew from the field, ac- 
knowledged myself vanquished, and solaced 
myself with the truism, ‘‘ Discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valor.’’ 

The bright October days had come when 
Cousin Rob made his appearance quite unex- 
pectedly. How well he looked with his bright 
eyes and roguish smile, his manly bearing and 
clever words! And how quickly I responded 
to his call— 

“Come, Bert, throw down that stuff and 
let’s have a walk!”’ 

“Which way, Rob?’’ I asked, as I tied my 
hat and drew my breakfast-shawl around me. 

‘““To the oak! To the oak, of course,’’ he 
answered, looking down into my eyes. 

A shadow crept over my face; there was 
something in Rob’s eye that I didn’t like, and 
the dimpled twitches about his mouth were 
more mischievous than ever, I was a little 
disconcerted, but determined to send out my 
pickets to watch his movements, so that I 
should not be surprised. It is neediess to say 
that I forgot all about this when we reached 
the oak tree, and the dying leaves rustled be- 
neath our tread. Taking our old seats, we 
talked of the by-gone and of all that had hap- 
pened since we were there together. 

** By the way, Bert,’’ inquired Rob, ‘do you 
whistle any now-a-days ?”’ 

““No, Rob; I don’t, I am cured, and never 
expect to indulge in that way again,’ I replied, 
most emphatically. 

“ Wh—e—w !’’ shrieked Rob, in a miserably 
provoking style; then springing to his feet, he 
broke forth into a prolonged fit of laughter, 
while I stood looking at him wondering whe- 
ther he was simply amused or entirely crazy. 

‘Well, sir, what’s the matter now ?”’ I asked ; 
‘is this the way to make fun of your cousin ?’’ 

Seeing my flushed face and hearing my in- 
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dignant tones, Rob checked his laughter, and, 
taking me by the arm, pointed up into the tree, 
his cap falling off as he leaned backward, and 
I caught it. ‘‘ Look, cousin dear!’’ he said, his 
words being flanked by outbursts of merriment 
which did not help me to feel any more com- 
fortable at the sight. 

There, among the branches of the oak, where 
they intertwined and made dense shade, was 
constructed a rural chair, and there were Rob’s 
books piled up and protected by a little roof, 
which served for a desk. 

“Why, that’s real cosey, Rob!”’ I exclaimed, 
in unfeigned delight. ‘‘ When did you fix it?”’ 

‘Early in the summer, Bert.” 

‘And you never showed it te me before!’ I 
exclaimed, 

‘Bert, what did you think kept me away the 
morning I told you I was coming here to read ?”’ 
Rob inquired, without paying the slightest heed 
to my exclamation. 

“*T supposed uncle wanted you, of course,’”’ I 
answered. 

“* A charitable supposition, truly,’”’ he replied ; 
and then, with his face brimful of fun, added, 
‘“‘ Why. Bert, I was here all the while, and did 
read while you sewed.” 

Light was breaking over the hitherto dark- 
ened east of my mind, as I said, ‘‘ Rob, you’re 
real mean ;” but the full dawn came as he 
stepped back, and that well-known voice once 
more uttered, “‘Prepare to pucker.’’ For a 
minute I was silent, then I poured forth a 
volley of reproaches :— 

“Rob, you are a cheat, a rogue, a wicked fraud 
upon humanity, and I will never forgive you,”’ 
and I hurled his cap far out into the water. 
Rob had been stepping backward as if to get 
beyond the latitude of my wrath, when, just 
as his unfortunate cap took its departure, his 
heel struck an extended root of the tree, and 
over the bank he went down into the stream 
below. Not anticipating this unexpected dis- 
appearance, I was for a moment horrified, but 
remembering it was only the creek, I calied 
out, “** Whistle, and I’ll come to ye, my lad!’ 
Say, Rob, Prepare to pucker.”’ 

He fought with the waves some minutes, lost 
his footing, and his head was under water, but 
not a word did he utter, nor a call for help. I 
then remembered that there was a deep hole 
somewhere near the bank, and fearing he might 
get into it, and knowing my inability to help 
him, I ran across the road and sounded one of 
my signal whistles, which was followed by an- 
other as soon as I regained my breath. Ina 
very little while the men from the field came 
running down, and by the time they had res- 
cued Rob from his perilous situation, Aunt 
Jane appeared, frightened almost out of her 
senses ; Rob was quite out of his, and I thought 
him dead, as they laid him pale and dripping 
in the blanket I had prepared. They rubhed 
and warmed him, and le soon opened his eyes. 





I was so thankful that he was alive, the tears 
of gratitude streamed from my eyes ; but how 
would he receive me? What would he say, 
after my harsh cruelty ? 

He slept quietly for an hour. I sat by his 
side; presently he awoke. ‘‘Bert,’’ he said, 
“where is Bert?” 

‘Here, dear Rob,” I replied, bending over 
him. 

‘*Can you forgive me, little Bert?’ 

“Oh, hush, Rob; will you forgive me?” I 
cried; ‘‘I am so miserable.”’ 

**Don’t cry, Bert,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have been 
naughty children, but we will forgive and for- 
get.” 

Years have passed since these events—years 
full of change. Grandma and Aunt Jane 
sleep side by side in the family burial-ground. 
My elegant residence stands upon the site of 
the old home, and the ‘‘ Whispering Oak’’ is 
one of my favorite resorts. 

My husband has just come in to tea, and, 
looking over my shoulder as I write, he reads 
this page, and says, ‘‘ Well done, Bert,’’ then 
tipping up my chin, adds, in the sepulchral 
tone of old, ‘‘ Prepare to pucker!’’ I obey the 
injunction, dear reader, but not for whistling.” 


—————- = ____—_ 


TO RAYMOND. 
BY LUCY ALLEN. 


Au! why does the heart the reflection retain, 
Of the sunshine whose splendor has fled? 

And why does the scent of the roses remain 
When their blossoms are faded and dead? 


Why, Raymond, in vain does my fancy repeat, 
The shadows of scenes that are o’er? 

I remember the days when I loved thee so well, 
And forget that I love thee no more. 


Though the flame of affection be wasted away, 
And its embers burn dimly and low, 

The sigh of remembrance that mourns its decay 
Too often rekindles the glow. 


And fatally dear is the lingering gleam 
Which the embers of passion impart— 

It comes like a lovely and vanishing dream, 
To gladden the desolate heart. 


Alas! till the trace of the past be removed, 
The struggles of reason are vain. 

Then let me forget that I ever have loved, 
Or I fear I shall love thee again. 


>> 





My maxims are, never to begin a book with- 
out finishing it, never to consider it finished 
without knowing it, and to study with a whole 
mind. If you seriously resolve to be ener- 
getic and industrious, depend upon it you will 
for your whole life have reason to rejoice that 
you were wise enough to form and act upon 
that determination. I hold a doctrine, to 
which I owe not much, indeed, but all the little 
Lever had, viz., that with ordinary talent and 
extraordinary perseverance, all things are at- 
tainable.—Srr T. F. BUXTON, 
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THE OLD BUREAU. 


BY MRS. MARY E, NEALY. 


How strange is the power of association! 
How memory links the heart to dull, material 
things—to dumb, inanimate objects, which call 
up in a moment the loves, and hopes, and en- 
joyments of years that have passed away. 
The gaze of earnest eyes, the clasping of tender 
hands, the tones of voices once so dear, all 
come up at the call of some object, to all other 
eyes dull and motionless. I never see a bowl 
of blackberries, but my mother’s eyes, full of 
angel light, beam once again upon me as they 
did on that day when, in her last illness, I 
brought her a bowl of this fruit with my ‘‘own 
dolly,”’ because I wanted her to have some 
berries I bought for her myself. Alas! I knew 
not how soon that smile would be dim to me 
forever ! 

And this Old Bureau—hew many thoughts 
of other years swarm up around me as I look 
upon its quaint old form. It is the queerest 
looking piece of furniture! A little old bureau 
with five very narrow drawers, and a plain, 
flat top. Around each drawer the dark wood 
is inlaid with white box so quaintly, and the 
brass handles set in their little inlaid oval 
spaces, look so strange in these days, each 
lifting up and falling down like the bail of a 
bucket. It must have been a fine piece of fur- 
niture in its day. 

When my grandmother was young—how 
long ago! When she first took upon her the 
duties of wifehood and went to house-keeping, 
this was bought and arranged with the other 
furniture with all the pride of a young house- 
keeper, anxious to gild everything with the 
gold of her radiant life hopes. One can almost 
see her going around her house, seeing each 
article placed so that he would like it—for her 
faith, her hope, her all rest upon his heart, and 
woe for a woman when that resting place grows 
cold or weak, or neglectful of? her boundless 
trust. Better that she were resting in the cold 
sea-waves; better that she had never been 
born; better that she go on through life alone, 
allalone. This trust and this reward were my 
grandmother's. But in those blessed first days 
and weeks, and perhaps months, she knew 
nothing of the future. The present was her 
all. She did not see through the mist and 
glamor of her great love that the deadly cup 
would blight all her life—that he would become 
a tyrant and a madman. 

And so the blessed days went on. At the 
first the bureau drawers were given to her own 
clothing, trimmed and embroidered for a bride. 
Each set of articles was divided and arranged 
so that no confusion could exist. Laces and 
handkerchiefs in this, another class in that, 
till each held some portion of her dainty ward- 
robe, while the loves and hopes of womanhood 
tlitted like guardian angels through the rooms. 





After a time, one of the quaint old drawers 
was cleared of its bridal robes. Clean white 
paper was laid carefully in the bottom, and 
one by one, shyly and slyly, tiny little gar- 
ments of white, of the softest cambrics, and 
linens, and muslins, and flannels were care- 
fully laid away; each little robe stitched in 
and ’broidered with new and undefined hopes, 
and with a love that would survive all else, 
and give her strength through all the sorrow 
in store for her. Holy mother-love! 

It climbs the highest height; 
It reaches out through all the coming years; 
It calls to earth the music of the spheres; 
It turns to-day our night. 
So long as yet is given 
This mother-love, a woman’s heart can bear 
All toil, all bitterness, all pain, all care, 
Which lead from earth to heaven. 


Strange, strange that God should permit the 
sacrifice of so many pure young hearts upon 
the fickie altar of first love. Strange the un- 
limited and boundless faith of a young girl in 
one she knew but yesterday. Strange that she 
is willing to go with him across mountain and 
prairie, and leave the truest love God ever gave 
—a mother’s. Yet, without this loving trust 
the world were dreary enough. And while 
God reigns and humanity exists, this entire 
trust, this abnegation of self so natural to true 
womanhood, will be earth’s riches jewel. 

And the years passed on. Other little ward- 
robes were locked up in that drawer, and taken 
out many times by the young mother. Some- 
times kissed and fondled, sometimes watered 
with tears shed for the fallen husband and 
father. Yet still she lived with hope in her 
heart for their dear young sakes. Through the 
long, weary, desolate years after her idol had 
fallen, through the anguished, lonely nights, 
uncomplainingly she trod the daily round of 
duty for their sakes, with no strong breast to 
lean upon, no human hand to guide and sustain 
her. Oh! where God makes up His list of self- 
sacrifice, who in the long catalogue can stand 
before the death-in-life of a neglected wife and 
loving mother ? 

And by degrees the full-grown garments were 
entirely taken from the drawers of the old 
bureau. It became filled up with graduated 
sizes—the baby’s still the most fondly cared 
for, though, alas! made of coarser material 
than the ’broidered robes of the first-born. 
Then came a dark, dark hour for the mother- 
heart. The little givl, so beloved, was taken 
away and laid to sleep in the cold earth on the 
hill-side. Oh the bitterness, the sorrow of that 
hour! Why did God afflict her so? Had He 
not already filled her cup with the marah of 
desolation? When he who was her resting 
place had failed, when her beautiful faith in 
him was gone—was not this enough, without 
taking away this blessed balm? Oh! how 
black a pall shut out the sunlight from her 
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heart! And how many hours she passed in 
her agony, locked up in her room with that 
one little drawer full of its mournful treasures 
open before her. Such hours opén the flood- 
gates of the heart and let the tide of grief flow 
unrestrained, and are the best medicine, after 
all, for a grief like this. Alone with the dear 
mementos of the dead—no human sympathy 
can reach down to the soul-deeps like the sight 
of those little clothes—the shoes she wore, the 
toys she played with. 

O mother-heart! so weak, and yet so strong— 
so brave to toil and suffer, yet so keenly alive 
to the deepest agony of humanity. There is 
no love like it but the love of Christ ; and even 
as we are more human than divine, so much the 
better we comprehend the first than the last. 

The years flew on, and the bureau, with 
all its dear associations, was borne first into 
the mountain regions of Pennsylvania, and, 
after a few years, followed the course of empire 
into what was then called the ‘far west,” to 
the falls of the Ohio. The children grew up, 
and the eldest living daughter, like her mother 
before her, gave her heart to another’s keeping. 
There was another first essay at housekeeping, 
and the bureau came down from mother to 
daughter, from my grandmother to my mother. 
The bride’s wardrobe first, then the little robes 
of white—and in due time my own first gar- 
ments were lovingly placed in the shallow, 
quaint drawers. 

My first clothes! And I will soon reach my 
silver wedding, and my forty-second year! 
What a history—what a panorama is called 
up by this curious old family relic! A life of 
many sorrows and joys ; but, unlike lives gene- 
rally, the deepest sorrow came in the spring 
time, and many living joys have ripened for 
me at the Indian summer tide—the lush rich 
fruits of the tree of life—the experience that 
teaches how to live, and the faith that trusts 
in God even unto death. 

My mother! the angel of my early years! 
how her sweet, mild face beams upon me from 
this lifeless piece of wood! I remember her 
best in a buff chintz dress, sprinkled with palm 
leaves, and that memory makes me love a buff 
dress even now. Her voice was so gentle, her 
eyes so soft, her smile so loving, and her form 
so slender and graceful! I remember her grief 
when my baby-sister died, and the love-light 
in her eyes when she gazed on our youngest and 
pet brother. I remember the dark days when 
she died—when they dressed me in black, and 
took me to see her placed in the grave. Oh, 
for her hand upon my head once more—only 
once! It was all a blank—a dream of gloom. 
And when the examination day came, and they 
placed the medal around my neck, I looked at 
the bright blue ribbon, and down at my sable 
dress, and wept that she could not give me her 
approving smile, without which medals were 
valueless. 


The bureau has changed hands several times 
since. And the sight of it now has stirred a 
thousand memories in my heart—the slumber- 
ing hopes, and loves, and friendships of years— 
so that the dumb wood speaks with many 
tongues, and tells enough to fill volumes. 


Oh, dumb, dead thing, of an old-time fashion! 
How its vacant face breathes out to me 

Its tales of human hope and passion, 
And fits early home by the Tappan Zee. 


It tells my soul of my angel mother, 
The fairest form my memory shows ; 
And of her with the silver hair, another 

As true a friend as the orphan knows. 


I can see her soft white hair a-gleaming 
So purely out from its snowy frill, 

And her smile on her grandchild sweetly beaming 
Like the sunset’s glow on a grass-green hill. 


I can hear her tell of the Sehuylkill River, 
And the laurel on Alleghany’s height, 
And I know that laurel or streamlet never 
Can beam on my heart like her pictures bright. 


And my soul was rapt with as silent wonder 
To know she had gazed on Washington, 

As if she had trodden the halls of thunder, 
Or stood, enchanted, beside the sun. 


It tells of the bride in her spring-time beauty, 
With her wealth of faith and trusting love, 
Treading the opening path of duty 
With hopes as bright as the stars above. 


It shows the expanding soul of woman, 
The child of nature and not of art ; 

How she casts all hopes and all wishes human 
With an utter trust on one manly heart. 


And how her trust is too often shattered 
Like the purple grape by the frosty vine; 

And how her hopes are too often scattered 
Like crimson leaves in the autumn time. 


It tells of the opening, human blossom, 
Fresh from above with its garments white, 
Nestled to rest on a fair white bosom, 
With love for its sentinel day and nigh.. 


And how the Iconoclast, Death, may enter 

And pluck from_its home-nest the birdling rare, 
And how, from cireumference unto centre, 

The cry of earth’s Rachels rends the air. 


How Birth and Death with one another 
Play hide and seek on the self-same street ; 
And the hopes and the fears of the loving mother 
Are borne away on Time’s pinions fleet. 


It tells how Memory’s bright stars cluster 
Round aught once dear to a human heart ; 
How winds may blow and storms may bluster, 
Yet human sympathy conquers art. 

The book or the flower a friend once gave me, 
The hand’s warm clasp or the word’s low tone 

In the dreamland of memory still enslaves me, 
And again I am thine, and thou my own! 

O Memory! Goddess who never leaves me! 
Thou nymph of the Indian summer days! 

= Thou earthly friend who ne’er deceived me, 
Accept, I pray thee, my simple praise! 
—— —~— oe 


It is by adding to our good purposes, and 
nourishing the affections which are rightly 
placed, that we shall be able to combat the 





bad ones, 
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EVENING PARTIES. 

EVENING PARTIES are doubtiess a great 
institution, and according to some people the 
structure of society would be rendered unsta- 
ble were anything to happen to put an end to 
the due observance of such solemnities. But, 
like other institutions without which we cannot 
conceive ourselves existing, evening parties 
are apt to gather about them a species of ven- 
erableness which conduces more to their claims 
on our respect than on our liking. 

There are, indeed, circumstances under which 
we can conceive evening parties to become 
truly charming. The number of people invited 
must not be too large; they must know or must 
desire to know something of each other; there 
must be some topics of interest common to at 
least the larger number of the guests; and, 
above all, there must be no strain upon any 
one to be or appear to be something which he 
or she is not. 

We know, unfortunately, that in the ma- 
jority of evening parties these conditions do 
not exist. People have a large circle of ac- 
quaintances to whom they owe something in 
the way of entertainment; and, heedless of 
everything but that consciousness, they rush 
into the giving of an evening party. So it 
happens frequently that a number of people 
are collected who know little or nothing of 
each other, and who do not care to know more, 
who have no interest in common, who very 
rapidly exhaust the weather, and, having done 
this, are at their wits’ end for something to say 
to each other. It is possible that people may 
be thrown together who do not agree in one 
single subject of liking. Books, public amuse- 
ments, politics, are all matters which cannot 
be touched on, unless one of the parties be con- 
tent to be considered pedantic and the other 
intensely ignorant. It is not every one who 
has the tact to find out the subject on which 
his or her interlocutor is au fait, and to enter 
on that with a semblance of‘interest. We do 
read and hear of people who have such all-em- 
bracing sympathy; but it very seldom indeed 
falls to our lot to meet them. Besides, we are 
supposed to go to evening parties for enjoy- 
ment, and the exercise of a very large amount 
of self-denial is not compatible with the species 
of pleasure we expect to accrue to us from 
association with our fellow-creatures. We 
need only to exercise our faculty of admiration 
of others; but we want to be admired a little 
ourselves. If we are so unfortunate as to be 
thrown among unappreciative people, how are 
we to display those qualities, the possession of 
which is so pleasant to ourselves, and, we con- 
ceive, ought to be so delightful to other people? 
It is hard indeed to have to be a social martyr 
without any reward of admiration accorded to 
our suffering. 

Miscellaneous evening parties appear to us 





to be a great mistake in so far as the giving of 
pleasure to the guests is concerned. When a 
number of people of varying ages, different 
pursuits, and uncongenial tastes are thrown 
together, nothing but weariness and a general 
sensation of the vanity of such meetings can 
be looked for. People who will give such par- 
ties are responsible for a greater amount of dis- 
comfort than is generally imagined. Having 
brought their guests together, they ought to 
provide some amusement for them. But can 
the recreations frequently presented be truly 
classified under the head of amusements? We 
grant that when there are a large number of 
young people, and dancing is possible, there 
may be much enjoyment. But that circum- 
stance changes the character of the party en- 
tirely, and provides no amusement for the 
elders of it. 

When conversation cannot be sustained, 
when music is a dreariness, when dancing is 
impossible or looked upon as wicked, what re- 
mains to be done? For there are still evening 
parties, in which, by the nature of circum- 
stances, all these varieties of amusement fail, 
and yet, in which semething must be done to 
prevent immoderate yawning from becoming 
too evident. We have bad experience of such 
as these ourselves, and it may be written among 
the things that are to be that we shall have ex- 
perience of them again. We have tried hard 
to be entertained by the smallest of small talk, 
the feeblest of jangling on the piano, the mild- 
est of uninteresting games, 

It seems to us that people have no right to 
invite others to meet unless they provide proper 
means of amusement for them. We cannot 
wonder that, in a large number of cases, the 
advent of “‘ refreshments’’ constitutes the only 
real enjoyment to be extracted from the meet- 
ing. 

The French fashion of being ‘‘at home’’ on 
a certain evening presents all the advantages 
of the evening party with none of its draw- 
backs. If one’s friends care to come they come 
without so much ceremony ; they stay as long 
as they choose, and they probably are amused 
because they come willingly. 

If, however, this plan does not suit, we would 
recommend to the consideration of givers of 
evening parties the undoubted fact that their 
assemblies would be invested with new charms 
if they were to exercise a judicious amount of 
the principles of selection with regard to affini- 
ties between their guests, and of adaptation of 
amusements to capacities in the entertainments 
provided for them. 








Look not mournfully into the past—it comes 
not back again ; wisely improve the present— 
it is thing’ go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear and with a manly heart.—LoncG- 
FELLOW. 
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CRIME DETECTED; 
OR, THE MIDNIGHT WATCH. 
BY A. T. 

I pDon’T think that I was ever out in a hotter 
day in Australia than the one of which I am 
now about to write. The sun had been pouring 
down streams of fiery light, that made me 
thank my stars I was not in “‘ Force”’ uniform, 
though, as it was, the heat burning through the 
tweed coat upon my back made me feel as if it 
was cast iron, and riveted upon my body. My 
poor animal felt the fatigue and almost insuf- 
ferable heat quite as much as I did, I dare say ; 
while the flies, those tormenting nuisances of 
bush life, nearly drove both him and me mad. 

Very beautiful in early morning is the green 
scattered “bush” of Australia. A thousand 
beauties may be freshly discovered, as it were, 
at every fresh mile of travel. In one spot, 
grand, crooked old leaves lean caressingly over 
some tortuous and glistening creek, or stand 
sentinel over their own reflections in the placid 
water. Early birds call to each other from 
scented golden wattles, or wash themselves in 
the shadow of the old gum-trees upon the edge 
of the creek. If it is the season for the stately 
magpie, he utters those delicious gurgles of 
music, that cannot be compared with the notes 
of any other bird in the wide world, or stalks 
proudly over the grassy slopes, as if he really 
believed he and his were ‘‘ monarchs of all they 
surveyed.”’ 

Later in the day, too, when the thermometer 
stands no higher than 103 or 104 or so, one may 
yet enjoy a ride through the glades of‘our east- 
ern forest. The screams of the cockatoos are 
discordant, no doubt, but how enjoyable it is 
to catch a giimpse of them hovering over some 
tall tree or resting upon a bough, with out- 
spread wing, swaying themselves to and fro in 
the very enjoyment of pure life. Cawing crows 
are nasty things, too, and suggestive of some- 
thing that one doesn’t at all want to come in 
contact with ; nevertheless, their feathers are 
so glossy and black, and the clear blue sky, un- 
fiecked by a single cloud, throws their wings 
out into such bold relief above the green tree- 
tops, that one cannot but try to forget their 
disagreeable habits, and admire them as a part 
of a very Australian bush scene. 

Well, I cannot be sure that you will exactly 
know what I am driving at, but I am coming 
tothe point. After assuring you that I admire 
and enjoy the beauty of bush scenery as much 
as any one, when it is really admirable and en- 
joyable, I defy any man living to picture to 
himself or to endure a more detestable ordeal 
than a ride through that same beautiful bush 
scenery on the sort of day when my story com- 
mences. Over a long, broad, treeless plain, we 
will say, with the sun burning up every blade 
of grass dry and brown, and pouring down 
upon your miserable heads; or on a lonely 





track, where only now and then a tree comes 
aggravatingly near the road to make you wish 
for shade, if it were but for one moment; I say 
aggravatingly, for I think that, with respect to 
shade, those same eucalypti are the most ag- 
gravating trees in the universe. Fortunately 
I was in no hurry upon that particular day. I 
was returning from the successful accomplish- 
ment of a troublesome piece of police business, 
and was only anxious to get to my destination 
for the night, and over the seemingl7 intermi- 
nable day of heat I had just passed through ; 
but had I been upon the most urgent business 
in the world, it would have been next to impos- 
sible for my poor horse to have galloped many 
miles at a stretch, with the thermometer stand- 
ing so high as it did that day. 

Poor Vino! I fancy I see her now, as we 
neared the lonely bush inn, where she was as 
certain as I was myself of rest and refresh- 
ment. She was a glossy bright bay, strongly 
built, and yet a half-blood ; and although she 
bore no broad arrow branded on her silky coat, 
she had been in the Force many years. She 
was a detective’s animal, and I had ridden her 
fer most of the three years during which I had 
seen colonial service. I do believe she was al- 
most as good as a detective, as I was myself; 
and I am not ashamed to own that her sagacity 
and instinct—whatever you may choose to call 
it—gave me many a hint, of which I never 
found it to my disadvantage to avail myself. 

The sun then was just dipping below the 
tops of the trees as Vino pricked up her ears 
with a glad whinny, and I perceived, away 
through the heavy bush that was thickly scat- 
tered over the grassy plain over which we 
passed, the long, weather-boarded ‘‘ Wallaby 
Hotel,”” which was my destination for the 
night. I had been there before, but in such 
different guise, that I had no fear of mine host 
recognizing me ; nor did I much care though he 
should, save that the usual caution of a detect- 
ive officer made me prefer secrecy, with a view 
to some possible future contingency. 

As we neared the hotel I perceived a bullock 
dray approaching it from an opposite direction 
to that in which I myself travelled, and just as 
I drew up at the door, the team also came to a 
halt in front of it; while the driver, leisurely 
tumbling himself off the empty dray, proceeded 
into the bar, one might guess for the purpose 
of obtaining a nobbler. All this was very natu- 
ral, and there was nothing whatever suspicious 
about it; but as this man passed Vino, from 
whose back I had just alighted, she turned her 
head sideways, with a suspicious twist that I 
well knew, and gave a sniff at the man’s back, 
pretty much as a dog might do, when he hap- 
pened to come in contact with a person who, 
his instinct told him, was not to be trusted. 

This was quite enough for me; andas I threw 
the bridle over the hook, I took a close survey 
of the bullock driver. He was a young, fair- 
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haired, and soft-featured man, certainly not 
more than twenty-seven years of age, dressed 
in the usual careless dress of a teamster ; and 
the expression in his face was of listless dreami- 
ness—in short, just such an expression as one 
might expect to see in the face of a man of little 
intelligence, who passed most of his time on the 
monotonous roads of a bush country. 

As I entered the bar he asked for a pint of 
ale, and, receiving it, sat down on a bench that 
ran along the wall, and seemed absorbed in 
imbibing it, and in gazing listlessly out at his 
bullocks. Casting but a glance at him as I 
passed, I informed the landlord of my intention 
of passing the night there, and requested that 
my horse might be carefully attended to. I 
have already spoken of my tweed coat. I was 
dressed in a suit of tweed, and to all appear- 
ance might have been a comfortable farmer, or 
a country storekeeper on my way to, or from 
transacting some business connected with my 
livelihood, at the not very distant large town- 
ship. 

“Tt’s been a terrible hot day, landlord,’’ I 
observed, as I availed myself of the drink I 
had ordered. 

‘** Frightful, sir,’’ he replied, glancing at the 
thermometer that hung in the bar behind him. 
‘*At two o’clock the glass stood at 112, and I 
say that’s too hot for any white man.” 

**Or a black one either,’’ I answered, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Well, will you see about my animal, 
if you please? By and by, when I get a bit 
cool, I’ll go and see that she’s all right my- 
self.’”’ 

The landlord left to see after Vino, and I re- 
mained sipping my brandy and water, and 
slyly watching the bullock driver, who still 
kept silence opposite. His eyes seemed to be 
fixed upon the belt of the forest, which skirted 
the grass at a little distance; and had it not 
been for the entire absence of any intellectual 
appearance of face or expression, one might 
have fancied he was engaged in trying to solve 
some knotty problem, to the entire forgetful- 
ness of everything around him. 

At this moment a woman entered the bar. 
I am not one to forget faces readily ; it is my 
trade to remember, and I recollected having 
seen the very same face when I visited the 
‘* Wallaby’’ some eighteen months before. This 
woman was a quiet, staid-looking person, of 
about thirty years of age, precise in her move- 
ments, and rather slow. She was quite respecta- 
ble looking, but had not a single iota of the too 
common “‘flashiness’’ of a colonial bar-maid. 

Very possibly the landlady had sent her in to 
attend to the bar just then; at any rate, she 
commenced, in a mechanical sort of a way, to 
rinse out some glasses, and to polish them in 
the same mechanical sort of a manner, without 
lifting her eyes, that I could observe, from her 
employment. My seat commanded a view of 
both her and the bullock driver, it is true, but 





my thoughts were engaged so entirely with the 
latter that I paid but little attention to the 
bar-maid, and she was not one of those obtru- 
sive ones, who, for ‘‘the good of the house,’’ 
will insist upon making themselves con- 
spicuous. 

My man, however, appeared so completely 
absorbed in his ale and himself, and manifested 
so little inclination to move, that at length I 
turned my regards toward the woman. At the 
moment I did so, she lifted her eyes carelessly 
toward the door, and something she saw there 
distended them with some feeling of terror, 
while her cheeks grew ashy pale, and her lips 
as rigid as stone; the glass in her hand, tov, had 
almost escaped her fingers, but, with a strong 
effort, she replaced it upon the tray, and caught 
hold of the counter as if to support herself, 
while she turned a quick, piercing glance first 
toward me, and then toward the bullock-driver 
—there her eyes rested. 

Naturally I looked at the door to see what 
had occasioned the strange change in this 
quiet woman’s face. I saw nothing that could 
possibly have affected her, turn it any way I 
would. The patient-looking bullocks were 
standing drowsily under their heavy yokes 
directly in front of the entrance, and nothing 
else was in view, save a grassy patch of land 
over their backs, and farther away the green 
bush, now beginning to look dimmer, that the 
sun had nearly set, and was throwing long 
shadows beneath the trees. 

I own to being completely puzzled, but was 
beginning to be quite in my element. I like 
to be puzzled; and the detective instinct has 
grown so strong with habit, that, to perceive 
there is a secret, is to give me an insatiable 
craving to find it out. 

I could not faney the bar-maid was ac- 
quainted with the man, for the gaze she fixed 
on him was not one in which was the anxiety 
to find some trace of an old acquaintance, it 
was a look with which you might regard a 
person in some way notorious to find out what 
constituted his peculiar difference from other 
of his fellow men. And yet the woman’s eyes 
still retained that strange terror with which she 
had seen the unknown something in her look 
out through the doorway. 

All this, you will understand, scarcely occu- 
pied a moment of time ; and, after her straight, 
quick survey of the bullock-driver, the woman 
sauntered idly as it were round the counter 
and stood in the doorway. She looked first up 
the road and then down it, and then she looked 
directly before her. Of course, I could but 
judge from the movement of her head, as I 
was now behind her, but whatever she looked 
at, she remained but for a moment and then 
returned to the bar. 

My friend the driver now began to show 
symptoms of a move. He lifted the long-han- 
dled whip which he had leaned against the 
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seat and went to look out of the door likewise, 
and then he returned to the bar, and called for 
a nobbler of spirits. Tossing it off at a mouth- 
ful, as it were, he appeared to have reached 
some determination, for, as soon as he had 
swallowed it, he walked outside, and com- 
menced rapidly to unyoke his bullocks. There 
was a veranda in front of the public house, 
and, finishing my glass, I strolled out, with my 
hands in my pockets, to watch my friend the 
driver in his arrangements. 

“They are a fine team, mate,’’ I observed, 
“and in good condition. I wouldn’t care if I 
had such another. Horses are no good in rough 
bush land where mine lies. You’re going to 
camp here to-night ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly. ‘I did think 
of pushing on to Cole’s Creek, but it’s later 
than I thought; and the day’s been so terrible 
hot the cattle ’s regular baked.”’ 

“T think you’re right. There’s plenty of 
feed here and water, too, I think,” and I 
moved inside to order supper. 

There was no business doing to distract my 
attention from my chief present interest—the 
bullock driver. In that quiet bush inn, de- 
pendent upon stray travellers, or perhaps the 
occasional wasted cheques of a shepherd or a 
shearer, there was scarcely a movement upon 
that particular evening; and, my supper and 
Vino attended to, I sat down in the bar, and, 
while indulging in a ‘‘colonial yarn” with the 
landlord, watched the man outside as he madeall 
his arrangements for passing the night. He had 
taken the dray a little farther on before he un- 
yoked his cattle, and it now stood almost close 
to the stable of the horse.« I saw him drive the 
bullocks to water, and then fasten on their bells, 
and then turn them out. I watched him return 
and unfold the tarpaulin that lay upon the 
dray and spread it over it, while his blankets 
were spread beneath to form a primitive but 
accustomed couch, In aJl this I was as yet at 
fault; but I never believed that Vino’s sagacity 
was, or doubted for a single moment, that my 
watch would be rewarded. 

During the time the man was so employed, 
I often spared a curious glance at the movye- 
ments of the bar-woman. Herdemeanor seemed 
as calm and unruffled as ever; but I observed 
that her whole thoughts were occupied with 
the same object that formed the subject of my 
watch. She made many excuses to visit the 
bar; and once, with a glass in her hand, which 
she still kept polishing with that circular move- 
ment that bar-men and maids affect, she went 
to the door and stood a considerable time, look- 
ing intently over the now grazing cattle, with 
an occasional glance at the teamster as he pre- 
pared his bed for the night. 

At length he retired under his tarpaulin, and 
I, too, expressed a wish to be shown my room. 


It was one of 4 row of small bed-chambers | 


built in a style frequently to be met with in 


- 





country public houses, viz., of weather-board 
with iron roof, and almost detached from the 
main building. Each room was previded with 
a door of its own that opened into the yard—a 
rather unpleasant arrangement, especially dur- 
ing wet weather, when you require an umbrella 
to reach the dining-room, but one which exactly 
suited my plans at that moment. 

My room was the very last of the row, and 
it was within a few feet of the stable that lay 
between me and the road where the teamster 
was camped. No sooner had I gained it than 
I took an opportunity, in the now gathering 
darkness, of passing out again, locking the 
door, putting the key in my pocket, and enter- 
ing the stable, where Vino and another horse 
were contentedly munching their feed. In the 
stable was an aperture, constructed, as is usual, 
for throwing out the manure, and this opening 
was almost close to the dray in which I was 
| interested. Placing myself in as easy a posi- 
| tion as I could I commenced a watch, for what 
I should have been puzzled to tell. I was cer- 
tainly determined to watch the bullock-driver, 
but what I expected to discover was, at that 
time, as much a mystery to me as what I did 
discover is to you at this moment. 

The darkness, as I have said, was gathering ; 
indeed, it had gathered, and now there was 
nothing but a host of clear, bright stars to illu- 
minate it; but not a cloud in the whole mag- 
nificent firmament. I waited there quietly 
until every sound of life had died out at the 
hotel, and every light was extinguished, and my 
patience was beginning to be almost exhausted, 
when a rustle of the tarpaulin attracted my 
quick ear. In the starlit obscurity, I could 
perceive the teamster cautiously emerge from 
his lair, and peer carefully around before he 
raised himself to his full height from under the 
| dray. Once satisfied, however, that everything 
| was quiet, he started off quickly in the direc- 
| tion of the bush, and I, bounding through the 
| opening of the stable, was on his track as 
| rapidly. 

It might have been his bullocks he was look- 

| ing after, for all I knew, for he was proceeding 
directly toward the sound of their tinkling 

| bells ; but if so, why all that caution as he left 
| the dray, and why his anxiety to steal under 
' the shadow of every tree and bush he met? It 
| was to solve this question that I followed his 
| example, and kept as much in the shadow as 
I could ; and it was fortunate I did so, for the 
man’s haste did not prevent him from stopping 
occasionally and casting a quick glance behind 
him, although, strange to say, he seemed to 
| hesitate more as he neared the forest, than he 
| had done as he left his dray. It was but a 
| few moments ere he reached the darker bush, 
| and there he paused out of breath, as I could 
| hear him panting as I stood within fifty feet 
of him, behind the huge trunk of some tree, the 
genus of which I did not trouble myself to note. 





| 
| 
| 
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As he stood there, irresolutely it seemed to me, 
I was glad to perceive that the moon had risen, 
and was beginning to pour long, slant rays of 
brightness through the branches, that lay like 
lances of silver upon the shaded grass, and 
made the darkness of the bush less obscure. 

Slowly, at the lapse of a few minutes, he 
went on, cautiously creeping, and, as it ap- 
peared to me, starting at every crack of a stick 
under his foot, or every rustle of a branch that 
he disturbed as he passed. 

I followed him as carefully, and once, as I 
was obliged to hide hurriedly behind a bush, as 
the teamster suddenly stopped, I fancied I saw 
another shadowy form stop likewise, and like- 
wise hide behind the trunk of a tree, at the 
other side of the man I followed. This rather 
startled me, and I felt to see that my revolvers 
were all right; but a moment served to con- 


vince me that it must have been all fancy, or | 


the shadow of some branch that the evening 
breeze had moved. 

The teamster moved onward again, and in a 
few more steps reached a small open glade in 
the bush, where the trees were further apart, 
and the moonlight, penetrating through the 
more open distance, lay brilliantly upon a 
small clear space, near which he stopped sud- 
denly. I was not more than ten yards from 


him now, but remained in the dim shade of | 


some underwood while he stood directly in the 
slant rays of the moon, and I éould see every 
feature of his face, that looked white and wan 
as that of a ghost in the weird light, contrasted 
as it was by deep shadows of overhanging 
heavy branches. 

He stood like one fearful, staring directly 


before him; and directly before him lay a | 


fallen tree, that seemed to have lain there for 
years. The patches of grass looked white, like 
snow in the moonlight, and so did parts of the 
log; but directly before the man a broad spot 
seemed to have been burnt, and the fire had 
blackened and scorched the centre portion of 
the log, so that it contrasted vividly with the 
two extremities, and with the surrounding 
lighted grass spots. 

I had but barely time to notice these facts, 
and to wonder what interest they possessed for 
this man, when he retreated backwarids as if 
in fear, and fell rather than leaned against the 
rough trunk of an ironbark, that must have 
been anything but comfortable as a support, 
and there he stopped, with an expression upon 
his face I shall never forget, and which the 
momentarily increasing moonlight rendered 
almost as visible to me as if it were day. His 
face, that had seemed so expressionless as I first 
remarked it, was full of terror; every muscle 
was rigid, and his distended eyes turned in 
every direction alternately, as if in dreadful 
expectation. From my first glimpse of that 


face in the lonely bush, I was as sure of the | 


| I had seen the crime the man had committed, 
and if I had been asked to name the crime, [ 
should have answered ‘“‘ Murder!” Murder! 
and where? Was it here on this spot where 
the man shook like a leaf, and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead with a hand that trembled 
as if it would scarce hoid the handkerchief? 
Had he come, drawn by that strange fatality 
that makes guilt hover round the very spot it 
ought to avoid, until the avenger’s hand is 
stretched forth, and justice is at length ap- 
peased? But in the middle of such thoughts 
as these I arrested myself angrily. 

| You area fool!’ I mentally apostrophized 
| myself, ‘a fool and a detective! Can’t a man 
| go into the bush for any purpose but to commit 
|a murder? Suppose he has a ‘plant’ here? 
Nothing more likely, and every one knows it 
isn’t safe to carry money about the country 
nowadays; his own hard earnings, perhaps, 
and here you.are dogging his steps, without 
any cause whatever save the sniff of a horse !’’ 

This reasoning did not satisfy me, however. 
Tam afraid I must confess that I wanted to find 
out this man a criminal—that I would have been 
disappointed to see him go and dig up a chamois 
| bag, with a few coins of gold in it, and that I 
| would have much preferred clapping a pair of 
steel bracelets upon his wrists to seeing him go 
happily on his harmless way, driving his pa- 
| tient cattle, and smoking his short, black pipe, 
to keep him company upon a lonely bush track. 
I am afraid I must confess that it was so ; it is 
the force of habit, you see, and I do believe I 
was born to be a detective, as it is so entirely 
my ‘‘ vocation.”’ 

As I was thus arguing with and against my- 
self, the teamster seemed to make a strong 
effort, and raised himself from his leaning posi- 
tion to his feet. Pressing his hat firmly down 
| upon his head, he strode determinedly to within 
| a few feet of my hiding-place, and, kneeling 
| down upon the ground, began to rapidly re- 
| move the soil with his knife, or some small 
| instrument he had brought for the purpose. As 
he did so, a rustle behind me caused me to look 
} 
| 
; 
| 





hurriedly around, and again I distinctly saw 

that dark shadow I had fancied before; but 

this time I kept my eye upon it, and distinctly 
| saw it flit past me, and creep cautiously to 
| within ten feet or so of the busy teamster, and 
| there, behind a bush, it rested, and leaned 
| eagerly over to watch the man’s movements, 
| as if life and death depended upon sight and 
silence. 

I will confess to you that at this moment I was 
so entirely paralyzed with astonishment that, 
if there had been occasion for sudden action, I 
could not have used it. The figure that I had 
watched, and fancied was a creation of my own 
imagination, now distinctly showed itself to be 
& woman in dark attire, and in the white, anx- 
ious face that leaned over to watch the team- 





correctness of Vino’s instinctive suspicion as if | ster, who rooted and scraped out the mould so 
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hurriedly, I recognized the bar-maid at the 
Wallaby. 

In the face of all creation, what was she doing 
here? Whatconnection was there between this 
man, who evidently knew nothing of her, and 
this woman, who left her room to steal into the 
fearful dark bush, to watch a man who was an 
utter stranger to her ? 

It was all dark to me, and I was glad when 
the bullock driver, quickly gathering something 
out of the hole, and throwing or rather pushing 
the mould in again with his feet, hastily co- 
vered up all traces of it, and prepared to depart. 

It seemed to me to be a small parcel tied in 
a bit of calico, that he carefully stowed in his 
shirt, but I was not near enough to notice dis- 
tinctly, and my attention was distracted by the 
woman, who still remained leaning over and 
watching, and so close that I almost fancied I 
eould hear her breathing, although I was care- 
ful to keep closely hidden in the thick bush I 
occupied. 

Much more rapidly than he had entered it, 
and with his hand firmly grasping the treasure 
hidden in his breast, the man left the bush, 
closely followed by the woman, who flitted 
from shadow to shadow like a spirit. In the 
wake of both I myself proceeded cautiously, 
much more occupied now, however, with the 
movements of the singular bar-maid than I was 
with those of the teamster ; him I was sure of, 
he was not at all likely to run away and leave 
his bullocks and dray behind him; and I was 
at least certain of knowing when he left; with 
her it was different. As a clue to the conduct 
of the man, I was determined to have an ex- 
planation of lier own that very night, nothing 
doubting but there was some strange mystery 
attaching to it,which it would be to my advan- 
tage to know. 

When he had reached the edge of the more 
dense wood, my man emerged into the open, 
grassy plain, and made straight for his cattle, 
that were scattered at a little distance, grazing 
in the bright moonlight, and ringing their bells 
with every mouthful they cropped. Quite cer- 
tain that, his gréat object, whatever it was, ac- 
compiished, he would return to his camp under 
the dray, I paid no further attention to him, 
but followed the woman, who stood a moment 
in the shade and looked wistfully after him. 
Then she quickly skirted the bush until she 
reached the nearest point to the inn, when she 
ran with the speed of terror across the short, 
open distance, and disappeared behind the 
house. 

I followed now cautiously, but, as the driver 
was out of sight, I lost no time in gaining the 
yard into which my bedroom opened ; then, in 
the shade of the wall, I stood and listened, 
and watched for some sign of the woman gain- 
ing an entrance to the main building. I did 
not know in what portion of the premises she 
slept, or I should have devoted my attention 
VoL. Lxxvil.—16 





to that particular quarter; but I was like a 
watch-dog, all eyes and ears. 

In a few seconds the darkly clad figure I 
was in search of emerged from around the 
very abutting building against which I leaned, 
and se close to me that, before she had time to 
take one step after I had first caught sight of 
the moving form, I had a firm grip of her 
wrist, and stopped her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said; “I am an 
officer in the detective force, and I want to 
have a few words with you.” 

She did not scream or speak; she was not a 
timid woman, I knew, or she would not have 
dared that midnight watch alone in the bush. 
But that there was still some more powerful 
feeling than mere animal courage at work in 
her breast to make her keep silent, I had no 
doubt. When I arrested her arm so suddenly 
she did not, as I have said, speak, but she 
shook in every limb like one who had been 
stricken with ague. 

** You need not be afraid,” I repeated, quietly; 
“there is nothing wrong, only-I want some 
information from you. Go in there,’’ and, as 
I spoke, I opened the door of my room and 
pushed her gently in. Even then she did not 
speak ; and when I had locked the door, and, 
as there was no window, lighted the candle, I 
saw her leaning against the wall with a face 
white with terror, and her hands hanging by 
her side helplegsly. 

“Sit down,” I whispered, placing a chair for 
her. ‘Is there any one in the next room?” 

‘*No,’’ she answered; “there is no one out- 
side the big house but yourself.’’ 

“Well, now,’ I continued, calmly but firmly, 
“T want to know what you have been watch- 
ing that bullock-driver in the bush for?”’ 

** Are you watching him?” she whisperingly 
questioned. ‘Do you know anything? Oh, 
tell me, for mercy’s sake !”’ 

**Tt would not do for me to tell every one my 
business, you know,’’ I replied; “but I teil 
you I am a detective, and I followed you both 
to-night, and now I waat to know for what 
reason you watched that man, who seems a 
stranger tc you? Is hea stranger to you?’ I 
added, as she hesitated and wrung her hands. 

**T never saw him in my life before.”’ 

** Explain, then—you must do so, mind.” 

“Tf you are a detective,” she whispered, 
suddenly, lifting up her face and looking keenly 
into mine, “you will remember James Par- 
sons.”” 

‘*James Parsons? A man who disappeared 
about two vears ago, and was supposed to be 
murdered ?’” 

She nodded. 

“He left home with a team of bullocks,’’ I 
went on, “and a heavy purse to bring a load 
from F———, but never returned.” 

She nodded again. 

“Why, *twas about two miles from this very 
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house,”’ I continued, a light ail at once break- 
ing in upon my bewildered brain, ‘‘that we 
lost all trace of him. Some one had met him 
upon the road, and after that he was never 
more heard of.’”’ 

I was looking keenly and anxiously at the 
woman as I spoke these words rapidly ; when 
concluded, she said, faintly, ‘‘IJ was James 
Parsons’ wife.”’ 

If I had not been accustomed to control all 
outward semblance of feeling, I should cer- 
tainly have uttered an exclamation at this 
moment. It was as if the corner of a mysteri- 
ous curtain had been lifted, and I was begin- 
ning to see a dim but partially illuminated 
vista beyond, which included a lonely bush 
tract, upon which jogged along a team of :bul- 
locks driven by James Parsons, and termi- 
nated in that scorched and blackened log, near 
which I had so lately seen that strangely 
moved teamster digging up some hidden thing. 

**T was James Parsons’ wife, and this eve- 
ning, when that man came to the door, I knew 
my husband’s bullocks. I could swear to 
every one of them. We reared them ourselves ; 
and I am sure as I stand here, that every one 
of them, this moment, would eat out of my 
hand.”’ 

I was silent, as much from admiration of this 
poor woman’s noble courage in the attempt to 
discover her husband’s murderer, as from any 
other feeling, and she went on calmly :— 

“When the police gave up all hopes of find- 
ing James, or any trace of him, I came and 
took a situation here, in hopes that some day 
I might see or hear something of the man that 
killed him. Killed, I’m sure he was, and I 
am sure that the man I followed to-night did 
it, and did it on the very spot where the hand 
of God seemed to strike him to-night, and 
freeze up his marrow with fear.’”’ 

‘* Well, give yourself no further anxiety, my 
poor girl,’’ I said. ‘*I will dog this man’s 
steps like a shadow until I prove his guilt, if 
he is guilty. Meanwhile, say not one word 
about the events of this night, and as soon as 
I gain any information I shall see you again.”’ 

‘* Mind,” she said, emphatically, as I opened 
the door to let her out, ‘‘if you play me false 
in this I will find this man out though he died. 
Now that I have seen the hand that spilled my 
poor James’ warm blood, I will track him until 
I die myself, or he is hanged,” and she softly 
closed the door and went away. 

I sat down upon the edge of the bed to think, 
and, you will perhaps laugh at me when I say, 
that my first thought was the proved sagacity 
of my faithful animal Vino. Well, you may 
laugh if you like, but she never did deceive me 
and never will; I feel as sure of it as I feel 
Heaven’s aid is around me at this moment. 

Satisfied that all was well with the teamster, 
as I could hear the tinkle, tinkle of the cattle 
bells still, I lay down in my clothes to snatch a 





few hours of as sound a sleep as I ever enjoyed. 
We are used to it, you see. And the certainty 
that I had fairly got hold of the right end of a 
chain that would give me credit with my supe- 
rior, caused me to sleep well. The sun was 
but barely up, however, when I arose and has- 
tened a look at things outside. 

The bar was open, and the woman, as quiet 
seeming as ever, was attending to her various 
arrangements in it. The teamster was busily 
yoking up his cattle with the same quiet and 
listless manner I had observed the night be- 
fore, and, hastily giving the bar-woman a hint 
to let me have my breakfast immediately, I 
went to look after Vino. 

While I was eating my breakfast I heard 
the loud cracking of a driver’s whip, and the 
rumbling of the rough conveyance convinced 
me that he was off. This, however, gave me 
no concern; for it was far from my intention 
to let him perceive that I was about to re- 
turn by almost the same track I had arrived 
on the previous evening. I was most anxious, 
of course, to avoid exciting his suspicions. 
Half an hour saw Vino and myself upon the 
road, upon which, however, I proceeded 
scarcely half a mile, when I diverged into the 
busi: and rode leisurely along, keeping within 
an easy distance of the road, so as to be able 
at any moment to near my friend the driver. 
i could hear the crack of the whip in the dis- 
tance, and even the rattle of the wheels, and, 
satisfied that he was still proceeding, I pro- 
ceeded also. It seemed a long forenoon, going 
at the slow pace of the cattle, but everything 
has an end, and at last the hour of noon ar- 
rived, and, from the vicinity of the only water 
within miles, I felt that my man would camp 
soon. 

I was right. AsI neared the road cautiously 
I saw that he had selected a shady spot near a 
waterhole, and was about unyoking his cattle 
once more. Alighting, I left Vino to graze 
quietly—she was too well trained to stray far 
away—and then stole cautiously nearer, and 
seated myself under a close bush to resume 
my watch. I was anxious about that little 
parcel he had exhumed, and fearful he might 
make a fire and burn it. He made no fire, 
however. As soon as his cattle were turned 
out, he commenced to examine one of his yokes 
—and a most unusual step it was for a carter 
who had two good hours’ spell before him to 
set to work mending a yoke before he had 
made the slightest preparation for his noon-day 
meal. That, however, was what he appeared 
to be doing; and he chose an old stout log that 
lay upon the bank of the creek, and, leaning 
the yoke across it, went down on his knees 
and commenced his repairing. This was how 
it looked to me, I say, for I was at some little 
distance, you know, but his occasional fearful 
looks around him aroused my suspicion, and I 
kept a closer eye upon the movements of bis 
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body. Mending the yoke? Bah! he was dig- 
ging a hole under the log, and simply using 
the yoke as a screen in case of wate 

“Ah, my man!”’ said I, to myself. “I have 
you now ; you are simply replanting your par- 
eel, and with a bad conscience, too, or you 
would not use so much caution.” 

A few moments after and his task was ended, 
his fast broken upon some cold provisions, and 
he was lying in the shade, to all appearance 
fast asleep. I followed his example, in that 
matter at least, after having consulted a pocket 
pistol, and some sandwiches with which I had 
provided myself at the Wallaby. 

The first crack of the teamster’s whip aroused 
me, and I watched his departure with impa- 
tience. It appeared an hour ere he had fairly 
disappeared, and I had liberty to pounce upon 
his plant and to unearth it. I found some diffi- 
culty in doing so, but at length the parcel was 
in my hands, which appeared to be of £0 much 
value to the bullock driver. It was tied up 
with strong cord in a piece of tarpaulin, and, 
had it been a measure of Aladdin’s jewels, my 
fingers could scarcely have trembled more as I 
undid it. 

There was little to reward me, you might 
have supposed, but I was perfectly satisfied. 
One old leather bag containing notes to the 
value of one hundred dollars. I remembered 
these very notes were missing, and known to 
have been in the possession of James Parsons 
when he so unaccountably disappeared (and I 
had the numbers of them in my note-book at 
that very moment, and a crooked sixpence 
which had also been described. This was ab- 
solutely all of value the parcel contained, as 
two or three scraps of belt, shrivelled and 
burnt, two buckles, as if braces, a few brass 
buttons sadly discolored, and a few charred 
and partially destroyed bones might seem value- 
less to any one, but they were everything to 
me, and were life itself to the wretched man, 
who had tried to hide them to his own destruc- 
tion. 

Carefully wrapping them up, and once more 
securing Vino, I placed my precious find in my 
valise, and mounting, rode rapidly along the 
road after the bullock team. I had not much 
to hide now, as I was quite satisfied in arrest- 
ing this man, with such a strong chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him. I thought 
it as well to wait, however, until we reached a 
house of accommodation not more than three 
miles off, which I knew he must pass, as a des- 
perate man in a lonely bush had a chance it 
were as well not to give him. 

I soon overtook the dray, and I thought the 
driver looked rather uneasy as he recognized 
me. ‘ You’re luckier than myself, mate!’ I 
cried, as I rode up. ‘I’ve been riding in the 
bush all day lost. I ought to be ashamed to 
tell it, too, after being in the colony so long.”’ 

‘There ’s a good many tracks hereabouts,”’ 


he answered. ‘ You’ve taken the wrong one, 
i guess.” 

“Yes, I took the wrong road after leaving 
the Wallaby, and then trying to cut across the 
bush, I lost myself. If it hadn’t been for the 
sound of your whip, I should have pulled my- 
self up. Are we near any public house?’ 

“Yes, the Accommodation Inn is only about 
two miles off.”’ 

“Well, L’ligoon, then. Iam regularly tired. 
Call as you’re passing, mate, and I’ll shout.”’ 

So we parted, and as I left him I saw a feel- 
ing of relief steal over his face. Had there 
been any other road I should have feared his 
trying to avoid me; but there was not, so I 
waited patiently in the bar of the inn, until I 
heard the dray passing, and then I went to the 
door and called him in. 

There was no one in the bar but the man who 
served, and who supplied the driver and my- 
self with our chosen drinks. I suffered him to 
swallow his in peace. Poor wretch, I knew he 
would require all the fortitude it would give 
him to enable him to undergo the terrible or- 
deal before him. But no sooner had he finished 
than the handcuffs were locked upon the hand 
that placed the glass upon the counter, and in 
another second the other was clasped beside it. 

He turned upon me such a look of speechless 
terror as I shall never forget, and once more I 
saw before me the same agonized face of the 
night before, during the midnight watch in the 
moonlit forest. 

“T arrest you for the murder of James Par- 
sons,” I said, and he staggered back against 
the wall, and then fell heavily on the floor. 

I assisted him to rise, for he was faint and 
weak, and the handcuffs prevented him from 
helping himself. But when he had been seated 
on a form, where he could support himself 
against the counter, his pale, haggard face grew 
red with excitement, and I feared he was going 
mad. 

“Thank God, it’s over!’’ he said. “It’s 
better to be hung at once than to live such a 
terrible life. I did it! yes, I did it! I killed 
him and buried his body !”’ 

“Take care!’’ I remonstrated, “ every word 
you say now will be used against you.’’ 
ks ‘I want them to be used against me,’”’ he 
said, loudly. ‘‘I want to relieve myself and 
die. I met Parsons about two miles from the 
Wallaby. I was on tramp with my swag, and 
he gave me a lift. I found out he had money, 
and coaxed him into the bush, gammoning I 
knew a nice water-hole to camp for the night. 
We made a fire near a log, and while he was 
putting a billy over it, I struck him with the 
axe—his own axe—right on the back of the 
head, and he fell into the fire. I piled branches 
and wood on half the night, until he was burned 
to cinders, and then, when the fire died out, 
I raked up every bit of strap, and button, and 
bone that I could find, so that no one could find 
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any trace. I put these into a bit of rag, and 
planted them, but, until last night, I never had 
a chance to take them from the spot. Oh, hea- 
vens above! It’s a fearful thing to be a mur- 
derer! I should have had to drag these bones 
over the world with me; fire or water would 
never have hidden them! You will find them 
planted at’”’— 

‘* They are here,’ I replied, laying the parcel 
before him as he spoke. 

He glared at it for a second, shuddered as if 
a keen, cold wind pierced his bones, then he 
lifted up his manacled hands, as if to seek for 
the hot blood he had spilled ; and staring wildly 
at them for a second, fell back—dead / 


I have been in many terrible scenes during 
my colonial experience, but among them all, 
this one often starts vividly into remembrance. 
The bush inn, with the open door, showing the 
green, beautiful plain, with its dotting trees, 
the quiet bullocks lashing the flies off lazily on 
the road, and the dead man, with staring eyes 
and fettered hands, fallen against the wall, 
with that terrible look of unspoken agony stiff- 
ening into his face. 


—_—_—_—— Oo 


TO A MONTHLY ROSE. 
BY J. W. DUGGAN. 


LITTLE queen of household flowers, 
Blooming monthly through the year, 
Cheering our dull winter hours 
With the blossome thou dost bear. 


When the cold north wind is sweeping 
In the dreary winter time, 

Still thy verdure thou art keeping, 
Budding, blooming in thy prime. 


And each little bud now sleeping 
In its silken bed the while, 

Will, amid thy leaflets peeping, 
Wear a sweet and rosy smile. 


And, when spring and summer blossoms 
Have all died and passed away, 

Life still swelleth in thy bosom, 
And thy flowers still are gay. 


Oh that I, like thee, could borrow 
Freshness from life’s flitting time ; 

But, alas! each coming morrow 
Further dates my youthful prime ; 


And the years that gather o’er me, 
Bring no blossoms but the gray— 

And, if years are still before me, 
These will soon have thinned away. 


Man hath but one spring and summer, 
Seasons bring not back his bloom, 
And each new though welcome comer 

Bears him nearer to the tomb. 


Yet, ’tis well; who would live over 
Or renew the cares gone by? 

The grave alone all sorrows cover— 
Yes, queen rose, ’tis well to die. 





thot 
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A €OXCOMB is ugly all over with the affecta- 
tion of the fine gentleman.—JOHNSON. 





ACTING CHARADE. 
ANTECEDENTS. 


BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 

Characters. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS CLARENDON, @ young 
dandy. 

WILLIAM BROWN, @ young clerk. 
JOHN TAKUM, a policeman. 
AMELIA CORNELIA SINCLAIR, an old maid. 
BESSIE SINCLAIR, her niece. 
Kitty O’NEIL, an Irish girl. 


ScENE I.—AUNTIE- 


SCENE—A handsomely furnished parlor. A stand 
of hot-house plants in one corner; a small table 
with an old-fashioned silver pitcher upon it, in 
another. A sofa facing audience, and a mirror 
over the mantel-piece. Enter BESSIE, in a 
careless morning dress, with a novel in her hand, 
Bessie. (Yawning.) Another wearisome day 

to drag out, and this is my last novel. I can- 

not stand this existence much longer, and am 
afraid I shall be driven to an ignominious sub- 
tnission by sheer ennui. (Sits in a lounging atti- 
tude upon the sofa.) Father says I may return 
to the city as soon as I promise to cease to 
think of dear Will. Cease to think of him! 

Heigho! It was not a very good way to ac- 

complish that object to bury me out here where 

I have nothing else to think of. I wonder 

where Aunt Amelia, or auntie, as she insists 

upon being called, is this morning. 


Enter K1tTtTy. 

Kitty. Av ye plase, miss, your auntie says if 
yees is wanting a stone cold breakfast at this 
time of day, ye can come an’ gitit. (Coming 
close and speaking in a low aside.) But, bless 
your purty face, it’s an ilegant little breakfast 
I’ve saved for you, staming hot. 

Bessie. ( Aside.) I’llcome after awhile, Kitty. 
(Aloud.) Tell my auntie I have no appetite 
this morning. 

Kitty. Yes, Miss. [Exit Kitty. 

Bessie. That girl saves me from positive star- 
vation, for I won’t get up at daybreak to break- 
fast with Miss Amelia Cornelia Sinclair, and 
the mess she lets stand for me is perfectly un- 
eatable. 


Enter Miss SINCLAIR. 

Miss Sinclair. (Sarcastically.) Ah, you have 
arisen! Pray, are you up for all day, Miss 
Elizabeth Sinclair ? 

Bessie. No, Miss Amelia Cornelia Sinclair. 
I shall probably take a Attle nap before dinner, 
and lie down a few hours this afternoon, retir- 
ing early this evening. 

Miss Sinclair. Shocking! Your existence is 
a perfect waste. 

Bessie. Well, I can’t help that! There is 
nothing to do in this stupid hole. 

Miss Sinclair. Stupid hole! Stupid hole! 
The home of your ancestors ; the spot where 
your lamented great grandfather, Captain Sin- 
clair, received the visit of the illustrious George 
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Washington ; the house where the Washington 
Guards presented this silver pitcher to my de- 
parted grandparent as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his distinguished services at the 
battle of Saratoga. A stupid hele! Elizabeth 
Sinclair, I wonder the home of your ancestors 
does not fall upon your sacreligious head. 

Bessie. (Yawning.) I wish it would tumble 
down, so that I could get out of it. It is no- 
thing to me but a wearisome prison, from which 
I would give all I possess to escape. 

Miss Sinclair. I do not doubt it. Escape, to 
meet your plebeian lover, Mr. Brown, the low 
clerk, against whom your father gave me solemn 
warning; a fortune hunter, who loves your 
prospect of being an heiress, and who you fancy 
has fallen in love with your baby face. 

Bessie. Your sarcasms have no effect upon 
me. I know William’s love is as deep and sin- 
cere aS My Own. 


Enter KITTY. 


Kitty. Av yees plase, Muster Clarendon is 
a-comin’ down the road, in a bran new pair of 
gloves, and he’s got a bucket in his fist as big 
as a cabbage. 

Miss Sinclair. A bucket! Mr. Clarendon, the 
cousin of the great Earl of Clarendon carry a 
bucket! 

Kitty. A bucket of flowers, mim. 

Miss Sinclair. Oh, you mean a bouquet! Go 
put on a clean apron, Kitty, to go to the door. 
Kitty. Yis, marm. [Exit KittTy. 

Bessie. ( Rising.) Well, I will gc to my room, 
and finish my book. ( Aside.) Anc eat Kitty’s 
steaming breakfast. 

Miss Sinclair. I insist upon your receiving 
Mr. Clarendon. I do desire you to put on a 
suitable dress first, however; your slovenly 
morning costumes are intolerable, and well 
calculated to shock the fastidious taste of a 
man of such exquisite refinement as Mr. Cla- 
rendon. Change your dress, and return here 
immediately. 

Bessie. (Mockingly.) To hear is to obey! 
( Aside.) I’ll get a chance to eat my breakfast, 
anyhow. [Exit BESSLIE. 

Miss Sinclair. That girl ruffles my nerves 
shockingly. (Opens an enormous fan, and as- 
sumes a languishing position upon the sofa.) Mr. 
Clarendon must not find me agitated, he is so 
devoted to a calm repose ina lady. (Fans her- 
self.) What can detain him so long. (Bell 
rings.) Ah, he comes! 


Enter Mr. CLARENDON, carrying a bouquet. 


Mr.Clarendon. (Bowing low.) Miss Sinclair, 
good morning. (Aside.) The heiress is not 
here; how provoking! (Aloud.) Permit me 
to lay Flora’s offerings at the feet of one fairer 
than Flora. (Offers bouquet.) 

Miss Sinclair. A thousand thanks, Mr. Cla- 
rendon. Pray, be seated. (Fingers the bouquet.) 
What lovely fuschias, and here is my favorite 





clematis. You know my love of horticultural 
beauties, Mr. Clarendon. 

Mr. Clarendon. To see those taper fingers 
touch the blossoms e: hances their loveliness 
tenfold. ( Aside.) Old hag, she is tearing them 
all to pieces. 

Miss Sinclair. You flatter me! 

Mr. Clarendon. That is impossible. I trust 
your fair cousin is quite well. 

Miss Sinclair. My niece, sir. You are sur- 
prised! It is true her father, my brother, is 
many years older than myself, so that I was 
scarcely more than a child when I became an 
auntie. 

Bessie. (Behind the scenes.). Auntie! Auntie! 

Mr. Clarendon. ( Aside.) What a voice to 
ery fish! 

Miss Sinclair. Elizabeth has but little of my 
repose of manner, I regret to say, but I am en- 
deavoring to inculcate some precepts to correct 
her exuberant spirits. 

Bessie. ( Behind the scenes.) Auntie! Auntie! 
(Entering suddenly.) Auntie, the pigs have 
got into the carnation beds. 

Miss Sinclair. (Starting up.) Pigs in my car- 
nation beds! John! Kitty! Run, both of 
you. [ Exit hastily. 

Bessie. (Laughing.) Ha! ha! ha! Where 
is auntie’s repose of manner now? How are 
you, Mr. Clarendon ? 

Mr. Clarendon. ‘Good-morning! I hope I 
have the felicity of seeing you well. 

Bessie. Well, if that fact will increase your 
felicity, you may consider yourself supremely 
happy. Iam well. 

Mr. Clarendon. ( Aside.) Is she laughing at 
me? Never mind, when I can handle her for- 
tune, J can afford to laugh, too. 

Bessie. Have you been ruralizing and gather- 
ing wild flowers, Mr. Clarendon. 

Mr. Clarendon. I gathering wild flowers! No, 
Miss Bessie, this floral offering was obtained at 
the hot-house of Gills & Co. 

Bessie. Oh, yes, where auntie buys her slips 
and seeds. How soon will you assist her in 
the care of her garden ? 

Mr. Clarendon. J assist her! I work in a 
garden ! 

Bessie. Oh, I assure you that is the main 
avenue to her heart. If you aspire to the posi- 
tion of my uncle— 

Mr. Clarendon. I aspire to the position of 
your uncle? 

Bessie. Why, certainly! You will be my 
uncle when you marry my auntie. 

Mr. Clarendon. Marry your aunt! Marry 
that old— 


Enter Mtss SINCLAIR. 


Miss Sinclair. (Angrily.) Very pretty con- 
duct, Miss Elizabeth! Not a pig within a mile 
of my carnation bed. 

Bessie. (To Mr. Clarendon.) Old what, Mr. 
Clarendon ? 
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Mr. Clarendon. Provoking witch! Miss Sin- 
clair, I am rejoiced to hear your fears were 
groundless. 

Miss Sinclair. Thank you, Mr. Clarendon! 
( Aside to Bessie.) I’d like to shake you, you 
torment of my life. 

Bessie. O auntie, think of your calm repose! 

Miss Sinclair. (Fanning herself.) It is op- 
pressively warm! Mr. Clarendon, you must 
see my carnations; they are unsurpassed in 
the county. 

Mr. Clarendon. I have already noticed their 
exquisite beauty. Miss Elizabeth, do you share 
your aunt’s love for horticultural pursuits ? 

Bessie. (Drawling.) I like the perfume of 
violets, and the grace of the lily, the flavor of 
the cabbage, and the aroma of the onion! 

Mr. Clarendon. Onions and cabbages! 

Bessie. Are they not included in horticultural 
treasures? Bless me, I thought they were. 

Miss Sinclair. My niece is disposed to be sar- 
castic. I trust, Mr. Clarendon, you will excuse 
her rudeness. 

Mr. Clarendon. Pray, do not use so severe a 
term for youthful spirits. 


Enter K1TTrTy. 


(itty. Luncheon is ready, ma’am. Are yees 
going to ax Mr. Clarendon to take a bite with 
yees, for, if ye are, I’ll git out a plate for him? 

Miss Sinclair. Mr. Clarendon, will you give 
me your arm to the breakfast-room ? 

(Mr. CLARENDON offers his arm. Tzxeunt 
Mr. CLARENDON and Miss SINCLAIR, /fol- 
lowed by KITTY.) 

Bessie. Marry that old ——! And auntie 
thinks he adores the ground she walks upon. 
Cousin to the Earl of Clarendon, and trying to 
get his aristocratic digits into Miss Elizabeth 
Sinclair’s money bags. Bah! it is too trans- 
parent. You may keep your beau, auntie. 
Marry that old ——} Oh, auntie, auntie! 
auntie! [Curtain faiis. 





ScENE II.—SEED- 
ScENE—Same as SCENE I. 


Enter Miss SINCLAIR, reading a letter. 


Miss Sinclair. Well, this is really charming! 
This letter informs me that a distinguished 
traveller will arrive at the hotel this evening, a 
French marquis, who, however, drops his title 
in this republican country, and cails himself 
simply Mons. de Fourber. I have sent him ar 
invitation to call, and he has accepted. Oh, if 
Bessie will but conduct herself with propriety, 
though it must be admitted that my own dig- 
nity and patrician style show to more advan- 
tage when contrasted with her hoyden man- 
ners. (Looks in mirror.) This dress is very 
becoming, one of Mr. Clarendon’s favorites. 
Ah, me! I am afraid he will be jealous of this 





new star. The old rivalry of France and Eng- 
land, as well as rivalry in the pursuit of the fair 
sex. 


Enter BESSIE. 

Bessie. Good-morning, auntie. So this dis- 
tinguished stranger promises to favor us witha 
call, this morning. You are all ready, I see. 
(Sits down and takes a piece of embroidery out of 
her pocket.) He has an unfortunate name. 

Miss Sinclair. What is the matter with his 
name, I should like to know? 

Bessie. Oh, nothing, for those who like it. 
But my French dictionary translates Fourber, 
as to cheat, deceive, impose. 

Miss Sinclair. Nonsense! 


Enter K1TrTy. 

Kitty. Av yees plase, there’s @ man a’ com- 
in’ up the walk with hair all over his face, an’ 
walkin’ this way ( Tiptoes across the room). 

Miss Sinclair. It must be Mons. de Fourber! 

( Bell rings.) 

Bessie. Run, Kitty, and open the door for the 
foreign lion. ‘ 

Kitty. Lion, is it? Troth, he looks more like 
a monkey. [Exit K1iTTy. 

Miss Sinclair. How condescending to call so 
promptly. 


Enter WILLIAM BROWN, dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion, an eye-glass in one eye, and a 
heavy beard and moustache. 

“illiam. Mademoiselles, yourservant! ( Bow- 
ing.) You have done me ze honneur to invite 
me to call. Ah, I was sharmed to accept. 

Bessie. ( Aside.) Where have I heard that 
voice. (Looks at WILLIAM.) Ah! Oh! 

Miss Sinclair. What is the matter? 

William. Ah, she is a faint! (Goes to Brs- 

SIE and whispers aside.) You will spoil all! 
Bessie. Thank you, auntie! It is nothing; I 

ran the needle into my finger. Thank you, sir, 

I have quite recovered. 

Miss Sinclair. (Pettishly.) Well, I hope you 
have. Pray take a seat, Mons. de Fourber. 

“illiam. Mille remerciement, madame! (Sits 
down.) Itis ze beautiful vezzer, madame, razer, 
vat you say, warm, razer warm, but very—ah! 
very transparent—clear ! 

Miss Sinclair. Very clear,sir. Have you been 
long in America, sir? 

‘illiam. Not very great times, madame. 
(Starting up.) Ah, you have ze flowers, ze 
beautiful flowers (goes to stand of flowers) vat 
sharming rose, vat violets exquisite, an ze Mar- 
guerite ; ah vat taste! vat beauty! 

Miss Sinclair. ( Aside.) What a perfectly de- 
lightful man ! 

William. Oh, if I dared to offare a leetle gift 
so soon. 

Miss Sinclair. A gift! 

William. So trifling, so very small. Only 
some little seeds of ze delicieusearomatique- 
ognonfrancaise. 
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Miss Sinclair. Oh, it must be very rare. 
( Aside.) I shall never learn the name. 

William. So rare, madame, zat only on ze 
estate of ze Fourber’s grows it evare. Iwas so 
fortunate as to bring ze leetle package of ze 
seed. But, madame, ze tradition of our family 
says misfortune will come upon any one, not a 
Fourber who plants zis rare seed. 

Miss Sinclair. Oh, I will take that risk. Pray, 
pray let me have some. 

William. Nevare! nevare vill x bring misfor- 
tune upon zat fair head. 

Miss Sinclair. Oh, I would give the world for 
the seed ! 

William. Madame, you can nevare plant ze 
seed, but you may enjoy ze flower! Zisdelicat 
flower vill not grow in your rude climate; but 
if you vill procure for me ze little flower-vase, 
filled viz ze fine very fine earth, I vill plant 
ze leetle seed myself. 

Miss Sinclair. Oh, how kind youare! ( Aside.) 
What condescension! (Aloud.) I will get the 
vase at once! ( Rising.) 

William. Vill you be so good as to allow me 
to direct ze preparation of ze soil. Very fine, 
if you please, and strain him through ze seive, 
two, tree times, so he have not one little lump 
or stone, and zen mix him viz a very little, ah, 
I forgets the name—sel—ah, salt, a very little 
salt, and stir him togezzer and strain him again, 
so zat dere is not one lump in ze salt, and zen 
fill ze little vase, and bring him here. 

Miss Sinclair. I will do it myself. There 
shall not be a lump as big as a pin’s head. 

[£zxit Mtss SINCLAIR. 

Bessie. Oh, Will, you dear, clever fellow. 

William. I have given her enough to do for 
one half hour. 

Bessie. But how came you here ? 

Wiliiam. Finding I oould not exist without 
you, darling, I followed you here, but tried in 
vain to storm this castle and see you. At last 
I learned from one of the villagers your aunt’s 
peculiarities, her love of flowers, her adoration 
of foreigners of noble extraction, and her pride 
in her own ancestry. Upon this information I 
have acted, and you see the first results. 

Bessie. Only procure her a rare seed now and 
then, and you can accomplish anything. Where 
did you get this rare flower? 

William, Out of an onion-bed. 'Tis nothing 
but onion seed, but long before she finds that 
out, youand I will be far away from here. You 
will fly with me, Bessie ? 

Bessie. I have promised! My fortune is not 
in my father’s control, and his only objection 
is your poverty. He has owned to me that he 
admires and respects you in every capacity but 
that of son-in-law. 

William. Then— 

Miss Sinclair. (Behind the scenes.) Carry it 
steadily, Kitty. 

Bessie. My auntie is coming. Another time 
we will secure a longer interview. 





Enter Miss SINCLAIR, followed by KiTTvY, who 
carries a tray, upon which is a small flower- 
vase. 

Miss Sinclair. Put it upon this table, Kitty. 

Kitty. There it is, mum! Oh, it must be di- 
munts at the laste yeesis going to plant, a wor- 
ritin’ over the dirt like that. 

Miss Sinclair. There, you may go, Kitty. 

Kitty. Yes, marm. (Does not move.) 

William. Ah, madame, I vill now plant ze 
little seed of ze delicieusearomatiqueognonfran- 
caise ! 

Kitty. Oh, St. Patrick, what a name! 

(WILLIAM takes a paper of seed from his 
pocket, and sprinkles it over the vase. All gather 
round the table to watch him. Curtain falls.) 


ScENE III.—DENTS. 


ScCENE.—Same as before. Kitty standing centre 
of stage with the silver pitcher in her hands. 
Kitty. (Crying.) Oh, whativer shall I do! 
The ould lady will fairly kill me! Oh, murther, 
why did I iver try to dust the plaguey thing! 
Oh, it’s discharging me she’ll be at the very 
laste! Oh, murther! murther! 


Enter BESSIB. 


Bessie. What is the matter, Kitty ? 

Kitty. Oh, Miss Bessie, I dropped the silver 
pitcher, sure, and it’s ruined intirely, with two 
great dints in the side ye might put your purty 
little fist in them. Oh, your aunt will jist kill 
me intirely ! 

Bessie. Well, she can’t kill me, nor harm 
me much either, Kitty ; so just run off, and I’ 
take care of the pitcher. I don’t forget the 
many nice breakfasts you’ve saved for me, 
Kitty. Hark! my aunt is coming. Run, 
Kitty ; she shall never know you dropped the 
pitcher! 

Kitty. Oh, mavourneen, you’re the jewil of 
the world! Oh, it’s blessing you I’ll be te 
the last day of my life if you’ll not tell who 
made the dints in the ilegant pitcher. 

Bessie. I’llnottell. Run, now! 

[ Exit K1TTy. 

Bessie. (Looking at the pitcher.) Well, you 
have got a pretty good bang, old thing, that’s 
certain. One dent knocks my lamented great- 
grandfather in the title, and the other has 
spoiled the beauty of the ornamental eagle’s 
eye. 


Enter Miss SINCLAIR and WILLIAM Brown. 
Miss Sinclair. I quite agree with you, Mons. 
de Fourber. What are you doing with that 
pitcher, Elizabeth ? 
Bessie. Why, auntie, I find that in dropping 
it— 
Miss Sinclair. Dropping it! You dropped 
your great-grandfather’s silver’s pitcher ? 
Bessie. Well, yes, and it has sustained a 
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compound fracture. Two dents in the side 
don’t seem to improve its beauty. 

Miss Sinclair. Dents! Give itto me! Dents 
in my grandfather’s silver pitcher! 

Bessie. Never mind, auntie, acci-dents will 
happen in the best regulated families. 

Miss Sinclair. Wretched girl, that can make 
a stupid pun upon a family misfortune. 

William. You have ze heirloom, madame, 
and it is so unhappy as to injure himself. Ah, 
Ll appreciate ze désolation. My great ancestor 
Lafayette— 

Miss Sinciair. You! You related to Lafay- 
ette! Oh, Mons. de Fourber, he dined here— 
here, in this very house, with my illustrious 
grandfather Captain Sinclair. Washington 
and Lafayette spent a day here. 

William. Capitaine Sinclair your ancestor. 
Oh, let me kiss the hand of the fair descendant 
ef one who extended ze hospitalities to my 
ancestors. 

Bessie. You may kiss mine, too. I have the 
same claim, one generation further removed. 

William. (Kissing each hand.) Ah, ze fe- 
licity of zis hour can nevare be forgot. 

Bessie. There, auntie, you must forgive the 
injury to the pitcher, since it led to the disco- 
very of Mons. de Fourber’s ancestry. 

Miss Sinclair. Let me show you my most 
valued treasure, monsieur. (Shows the pitcher.) 

William, Ah, vat a tresor, indeed. But this 
leetle injury, can it not be repaired ? 

Bessie. ( Asideto William.) Repair that, and 
she is your slave forever. 

William. (Aside to Bessie.) Bah, any jewel- 
ler can force those dents out. 

Miss Sinclair. ( Aside.) Whatare they saying? 

Bessie. (Aloud.) Auntie, Mons. de Fouber 
thinks if you will allow him to carry your 
pitcher to the hotel that his valet can repair 
this damage. 

Miss Sinclair. Elizabeth, that pitcher has 
never left this house since your illustrious 
great-grandfather received it from the hands of 
the Washington Guards as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his distinguished services at the 
battle of Saratoga. Never, while I live, shall 
i leave this roof. 

Bessie. Just as you please. 

Miss Sinclair. No, let those dents remain a 
monument of your intolerable carelessness and 
want of reverence for a distinguished ancestry. 

Bessie. ( Aside.) What would she have said 
to Kitty! 

William. I have call zis morning in ze hope 
you would honor me by allowing me to drive 
you zis afternoon to ze Locust Hill. 

Bessie. Delightful. May I go, auntie? 

Miss Sinclair. We accept your invitation with 
pleasure. 

Wiliam. A tousand tanks. (Aside.) We. 
The old marplot. 

Miss Sinclair. Will you look at the little 
flower vase you so kindiy prepared for me? 





Williams Avec plaisir, madame. ( They walk 
aside to flower-stand.) 

Bessie. ( Aside.) O Will, Will! didn’t she 
spoil that plan for you nicely? I’d like te 
make a dent in her old head as big as both 
those in the pitcher. 

(Curtain falls. ) 





ScENE IV.—ANTECEDENTS. 
SCENE.—Same as before. 


Enter Mr. CLARENDON. 

Mr. Clarendon. Confound that French fop! 
I never get a chance to speak to the ladies 
since he came here, and I believe in my heart 
he is an impostor. Bangs, the editor of the 
paper here, says he is sure he saw him loafing 
about here without his hirsute appendages two 
or three days before he appeared as Mons. de 
Fourber. Now, if I could only find out his 
antecedents, and prove him an impostor, what 
a hold it would give me upon the gratitude of 
the fair Bessie and her aunt. I must do some- 
thing soon, for Hill writes me that he fears 
the police are on my track now. 


Enter Mtss SINCLAIR. 


Miss Sinclair. I trust you will excuse me for 
making you wait, Mr. Clarendon; I was in 
the garden with Mons. de Fourber. 

Mr. Clarendon. ( Aside.) That confounded 
Frenchman again! (Aloud.) Miss Sinclair, I 
have called this morning (allow me to offer 
you a chair). 

Miss Sinclair. Thank you, sir. ( They sit down.) 

Mr. Clarendon, I—I have called this morning 
to—to— I trust your niece is quite well. 

Miss Sinclair. Quite well, I thank you. 
( Aside.) What ails the man? 

Mr. Clarendon. I rejoice to hear it. The 
truth is, Miss Sinclair, I have called this morn- 
ing to— We are quite alone? 

Miss Sinclair. Quite, sir. 

Mr. Clarendon. Then let me speak freely—you 
must have seen, have known the deep, sincere 
love that is consuming my heart, have guessed 
the emotions that I have long concealed, but 
which can no longer be hidden— 

Miss Sinclair. O Mr. Clarendon! Oh, I feel 
very faint. O Gustavus. (Rises, and faints in 
his arms.) 

Mr. Clarendon. { Aside.) Goodness mo, what 
does the woman mean? (Aloud.) Miss Sin- 
clair! Madam! 

Miss Sinclair. (Faintly.) Dear Gustavus! 
(Faints again.) 

Mr. Clarendon. ( Aside.) Mercy on me, how 
heavy she is. I can’t see why she should faint 
because I want to marry her niece. (Aleud.) 
My dear Miss Sinclair. 


Enter BESSIE. 
Bessie. Why, what is the matter with auntie? 
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Miss Sinclair. (Rising to her feet.) Bessie, 
my dear child, this is a trying moment for me. 
Speak to your future uncle, my dear niece. 

Mr, Clarendon, I—I— Good gracious, what 
shall I say ? 

Bessie. Well, I did come here to speak to you 
privately, auntie, but, since it is all in the 
family, I will still tell my news. Mons. de 
Fourber is an impostor. 

Mr. Clarendon. I knew it! 

Miss Sinclair. An impostor ! 

Bessie. He is not a Frenchman; he is not 
related to Lafayette ; he is not a noble marquis, 
and his name is not de Fourber. 

Miss Sinclair. What are his antecedents, then? 
Who is he? 

Bessie. He is here to answer for his anteced- 
ents himself. As to who he is (enter WILLIAM 
Brown, without his disguise), he, about half an 
hour ago, became my husband! 

Miss Sinclair. Your husband! 
band! 

William. I have that honor, madam. But, to 
relieve you of all apprehensions, allow me to 
inform you that, although not a nobleman, I 
am a gentleman by birth and education, and 
this morning received two letters, one from my 
former employer, admitting me to a partner- 
ship in his business, and the other from your 
brother, sanctioning my love for his daughter. 

Miss Sinclair. Then you are— 

Yilliam. William Brown, at your service. 

Mr. Clarendon. ( Aside.) What a fortunate 
mistake I have made. The old maid is rich, 
and since I have lost the heiress—( Aloud.) 
Dear Amelia, let me beg of you to be composed 
at this trying moment. 

Miss Sinclair. Oh, Gustavus, it is a trying 
moment! But I can be thankful that no ple- 
beian blood runs in your veins. 

Mr. Clarendon. I believe my ancestry is un- 
questionable. 


Your hus- 


Enter Mr. TAKUM. 


Mr. Takum. (Taking Mr. CLARENDON by 
the collar.) Bob Jones, you are my prisoner ! 

Mr. Clarendon. (Fiercely.) Take your hand 
off of me, scoundrel ! 

Mr. Takum. Can’t do it. It is no use to look 
at the window or door, there’s four more of us 
outside. Come, your little game is played out. 
(Slips on a pair of handcuffs on Mr. CLAREN- 
DON’S wrisis.) 

Miss Sinclair. Catch me, somebody! Oh, 
mercy, I shall die! (BESSIE supports her to 
sofa.) 

William. What does all this mean? Officer, 
who is this man? 

Mr. Takum. Well, sir, he’s gone under so 
many names, it’s hard to say what was his first 
one. Just now, he’s took for passing counter- 
feit money; but there’s an old charge of for- 
gery as may come up now, and a hint of a bank 
pobbery. 





Miss Sinclair. Take him away! Take him 
away ! 

Bessie. Why auntie, I am sure you cannot 
say you are unacquainted with his antec ents. 


William. There, officer, take him off! His 
presence here is an insult to the ladies. 
Mr. Clarendon. Yes, take him off! When a 


man is once down, there’s plenty to kick him. 
Good-morning, Mrs. Brown. Au revoir, ma 
chére Amelia! Adieu! 

[Ezxeunt Mr. TAKUM and Mr. CLARENDON. 

Miss Sinclair. (Sobbing.) O Bessie, Bessie ! 
think of the home of your great-grandfather 
being desecrated by the visits of such a man as 
that! 

Bessie. Never mind, auntie, he won’t trouble 
us again. 

William. No, if these friends (to audience) 
will only approve of our antecedents, we need 
not fear any other criticisms. 

(Curtain falls.) 
SEOEY Et ay aL ae see 


REFLECTIONS. 
BY LUTIE, 
SETTING sun! as thou departest 
From this cold and gloomy earth, 
Midst the clouds of gold and crimson 
Glowing now as at thy birth; 
Tell me, are the shadows emblems 
Of a future lone and drear? 
Are the storm-clouds darkly lowering? 
Are life’s battles drawing near? 





Glowing stars! forever shining 
With a radiance clear and bright, 
Will new hopes displace my sorrows? 
Oh, that they would! Oh, that I might 
Know again the joys of childhood, 
Sing the songs I sung of yore! 
Oh, that the days of flower and sunshine 
Would cheer my saddened heart once more! 


Rising moon! thy soft effulgence 
Glimmering over moor and lea, 

Gently stealing in my window, 
Brings a holy calm to me. 

Brings me thoughts of One all gracious 
Who will comfort, bless, and guide ; 

Cease, my heart, then cease thy doubtings, 
For he walketh by my side. 





BY THE SUMMER SEA. 
BY. A. M. DANA, 

A pDuEP blue sea, and bluer sky, 

White sails where their edges meet— 
The waves come rolling grandly in, 

And almost kiss my feet. 
Wrecks lie below their dancing snow, 

And wrecks in my heart there be ; 
But I bury them ail beyond recall, 

As I sit by the summer sea. 


The seu-birds, wheeling overhead, 
Cast shadows on the land; 
While stooping, musingly I trace 
Old mottos in the sand. 
Fierce waves will roar on this peaceful shorg 
And trials are waiting for me; 
But I will not dread the storms ahead, 
As I sit,by the summer sea. 
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UNREST. 
BY INO CHURCHILL. 


JULIE’S reception at her uncle’s house was 
most cordial. Mr. Jervis awaited her arrival 
at the depot in his carriage, and, almost before 
she had an opportunity of forming any idea of 
his personal appearance, she found herself in 
the magnificent parlors of the great house, her 
new-found aunt inquiring after her health, and 
her cousins kissing her flushed cheek. She 
was for a moment bewildered by her new sur- 
roundings, and stood half doubting whether to 
laugh or cry. 

*‘Come with me to the room we have pre- 
pared for you, cousin,"’ said Alice Jervis ; ‘‘ you 
shall have a little time to recover from the 
fatigue of your Journey before anybody shall 
say another word to you.”’ So saying, the 
young girl linked an arm within hers, and they 
both went upstairs. ‘‘ Now, cousin dear, shall 
I stay here with you, or would you like to be 
left alone for a few moments? Don’t hesitate 
to express your real wish about it.” 

“Tf you will excuse me, I should prefer a 
few moments quiet,” said Julie, timidly. 

“Good-by, then, for twenty minutes; at the 
end of that time I shall call you to dinner.”’ 

Left alone, Julie looked admiringly around 
the room. She had never seen any room so 
beautifully furnished, not even the most impos- 
ing parlor in her native town, and she felt for 
the moment like a common, wayside flower 
transplanted into a conservatory where rare, 
foreign plants bloomed from marble urns, and 
trailing vines depended from delicate vases. 
She wished to be left alone that she might 
become a little accustomed to stepping upor 
the roses that seemed to have been dropped 
lavishly upon the carpet, and scattered in 
wild but artistic profusion over the chairs and 
sofas. That she might approach the windows 
without appearing to fear that she should 
shiver to atoms the glittering lace that hung 
over the rose-colored draperies like a delicate 
shimmering frostwork. Her friends must 
have had a presentiment that her complexion 
was fresh and her hair dark, for everything in 
the room had a warm, life-like tint. Even the 
little bed-chamber adjoining glowed its wel- 
come from the rose-colored curtains that fell 
around the white counterpane, and from the 
fragile-looking toilet articles on the marble top 
of the dressing-table. She took a hint from the 
room that she must be dressed with exceeding 
care, and she had a bewildered remembrance 
that her aunt and cousins were beautifully 
attired, and in the few remaining moments she 
brought all her skill and taste in requisition to 
render herself as attractive as possible. She 
had no jewels, but she took from the crystal 
vase that stood on the inlaid work-table a few 
drooping scarlet blossoms, and placed them 
iy her hair and on her bosom, and smiled as 





she caught her full length reflection in the 
mirror. 

‘‘Dear Cousin Rose, for so you should be 
called,”’ said Alice, as she came for Julie, “if 
you are half as bright and sweet as you look, 
you shall never go away from here. I love 
you already,” and the affectionate girl kissed 
Julie on each cheek. F 

“‘¥ warn you, cousin,” said Julie, laughing, 
“that if I look at all like a rose, it is because 
I have so many thorns, and they will appear 
in the most unexpected places. I am only a 
little simple primrose grown by the country 
hedges, almost afraid of so grand a company 
of velvet damask blossoms.”’ 

‘Fie, cousin, you need never be afraid of 
me; I am the youngest of the three; only a 
tiny bud, you know, not worth. the picking 
open.”’ 

This playful conversation helped Julie to 
regain her self-possession, and she tripped down 
the stairs with Alice in her own quick way. 
All the members of the family came forward 
again to meet her as she entered the parlor, 
and, though Mrs. Jervis and the two young 
ladies, Augusta and Delia, were a little stately 
and dignified in their high-bred air and repose 
of manner, they were cordial and pleasant, and 
her uncle had a kind, fatherly way that won 
her heart. Julie made a decidedly favorable 
impression on her new relatives on the very 
first evening, having the ready tact of adapting 
herself quickly to existing circumstances. As 
the weeks went by, and she revealed herself 
more fully to them by her lovely, winning 
ways, and dashes of her brilliant spirits, and 
odd, quaint ways of thought and speech, they 
grew to love her as they did each other. 

‘She reminds me,”’ said the stately Augusta 
to her father, one day, ‘‘of the pictures of the 
old masters, at first glance only a beautiful 
glowing whole, but, by closer study, feature 
after feature flashes out in such striking life 
like prominence that you wonder they did not 
held you entranced from the moment your eye 
fell upon them.”’ 

‘You are right, Augusta, in more ways than 
you think, perhaps. Julie is purely nature’s 
child—the painting, the very perfection of art; 
the simplest production of nature and the high- 
est work of art are ever near akin.” 

Each member of this pleasant family seemed 
to vie with each other in making Julie’s life 
pass happily. She visited every place of inter 
est in the city and suburban towns; giving 
enjoyment by her questions and remarks, 
while she received her full measure in the 
sight. She went night after night to concert 
and opera, drinking in to her thirsty soul the 
delicious, touching melodies, her heart swell 
ing with new emotions and untried powers as 
some stirring, triumphant strain, as though all 
that was softening and sublime, heroic and 
grand, found echo and appreciation there. She 
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had in a few months become the life and joy of 
her uncle’s house, a new sparkling gem amid 
the household jewels of stately elegance; what 
she received from them, not seeming 80 much 
to be the outward polishing as the develop- 
ment of a refinement inherent in her nature. 

Mr. Jervis’ house was always open to their 
many agreeable friends, and his daughters 
were great favorites. No party or ball was 
considered quite complete unless they were pre- 
sent. Julie was always included in all invi- 
tations, and she became an object of great 
attraction and warm admiration to all who met 
her. Her life was one joyous round of excite- 
ment and pleasure. One great golden chain, 
whose successive links were worn and thrown 
aside like a great heap of tarnished toys and 
shadowed prisms, her hand ever reaching out 
for the next dazzling gewgaw and shining 
bauble. 

Her letters home were filled with vivid de- 
scriptions of what she had seen and enjoyed, 
with expressions of delight and happiness so 
extravagant that her mother looked with an 
undefined dread toward her coming home. She 
read parts of these letters to Julie’s friends, 
and once, when Walter Chauncey chanced in 
to see her, she was just answering one of these 
gay letters. Walter obtained permission to 
add a sentence. Mrs. Rathburn handed him 
the paper, and he traced the simple words, 
that, after all, meant so much, ‘‘ Are you really 
happy, Julie?” Another letter came, and in 
it she said, ‘*Tell Walter Ido not know. And 
ask him if he could tell if he were hungry with 
ambrosia ever pressed to his lips, or thirsty 
with a cup of nectar overflowing in his hand.’’ 

The answer was like her, and yet Walter 
could not tell whether or not he was satisfied 
with it; there seemed to be an intimation that 
if all her delightful surroundings were removed, 
the happiness they gave would vanish with 
them, and he began to think with her mother 
that her return would be as long as possible 
delayed, and, when imperatively demanded, 
would bring regret to her and pain to them. 
As if in answer to their misgivings, the next 
mail brought most earnest requests from every 
member of Mr. Jervis’s family, indorsed by 
Julie’s anxious wish that she might remain 
during the summer, and visit with them their 
favorite watering places. Julie received her 
mother’s reluctant consent with a wild delight, 
that gratified her aunt and cousins more than 
any words of love could do. Her uncle insisted 
that her wardrobe should be the same as that 
of his own daughters, and the girls all plunged 
into the mysteries of dressmaking and milli- 
nery with an avidity that gave evidence of un- 
occupied and unsatisfied hearts. 

Alice Jervis, the youngest of the sisters, was 
Julie’s favorite; because, perhaps, she was 
more like herself in her natural, unrestrained 
ways, and more demonstrative in her affection. 








The stateliness of the beautiful Augusta and 
the refined loveliness of the graceful Delia 
seemed, unconsciously to themselves, to keep 
her at just a worshipful distance, and she of- 
fered every kiss and token of love as one might 
place a gift upon a hallowed shrine. But with 
Alice she sported and frolicked, teased and 
vexed, kissed, and made up in genuine school- 
girl style, and the two were almost inseparable, 
dancing through the house, Mr. Jervis said, 
“like twin sunbeams.” 

Oh, the sunshine and joy of the summer days 
that the family party spent in recreation ! the 
visit to the White Mountains; the camping out 
amidst the awful stillness of the hills, where 
one seems less near earth than heaven. The 
mingling with the thoughtless throng at Sara- 
toga. The glimpse of the mighty boundless 
ocean at Newport; how all these swelled the 
heart of the restless girl, who looked for the 
first time at the majestic grandeur of nature, 
contrasted with the unmeaningness and insi- 
pidity of the fitful, vapid, shallow stream of 
fashionable, empty life. 

“Go away, please, Alice, dear!’ she said, 
one day, ‘“‘and leave me here alone, close by 
the grand old ocean.”’ 

The good-natured Alice tripped away, throw- 
ing back, as she went, a shower of yellow sands 
that lodged like particles of sifted sunshine in 
Julie’s raven hair. The gay, chattering throng 
upon the beach walked to and fro, but she did 
not heed them; she was thrusting aside the 
gauzy veil that had fallen over her senses, and 
was looking down into her heart. ‘‘‘Are you 
really happy?’ Walter asked me. ‘Am I 
really happy?’ I ask myself. Old ocean, be 
my mirror, and reflect the workings of my 
heart. Yes, I see, sunny and placid on the 
surface ; the freight of joy and song, of love 
and pleasure borne lightly up and on; the 
merry shout ; the fair weather challenge gayly 
interchanged. But the secret places, the un- 
fathomed depths, the hungry longirgs! How 
the waves flow in and out, with no rich gather- 
ing deposits. Changing dissolving views seen 
through the mists of sunrise, vanishing like the 
will-o-the-wisp before the outstretched hand !’” 

She sat there, in deep thought, till the playful 
waves had cast over her a silver spray, mingling 
itself like diamond dust with the gold sand in. 
her hair, crowning her for a moment with an 
evanescent diadem, typical of the glittering but 
ephemeral coronet pleasure was holding there. 
She was dismayed to find that the old unrest 
lay half exhumed under the crumbling monu- 
ment that had reared itself so loftily, and she 
drew her light shawl about her with a shiver 
that sent the mingled dust and spray back to 
the ocean’s keeping. 

The gay season was over, and Mr. Jervis and 
his family went back to their home. On their 
return they found awaiting them a very earnest 
invitation from Mr, Jervis’s sister that the girls 
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should visit her immediately, to meet some 
young friends who were staying at her house. 
Augusta and Delia were too wearied out, and 
it was decided that Alice and Julie should go. 
The aunt’s home was in a beautiful country- 
place, situated on the eastern extremity of the 
sound, and, with the pleasant company, the 
fine drives and walks, and sailing excursions, 
Julie found her mind again fully occupied. 
She had left Newport and the many admirers 
she found there without a sigh, only too glad 
of relief from the constant strain she found im- 
posed upon brain and heart. Now she took up 
with the new sports with an avidity that made 
her a charming companion. The visitors at 
the house were two young ladies and three 
gentlemen, with Alice and Julie, making so 
pleasant a party that nothing seemed wanting 
to make it complete. The beautiful and happy 
week was drawing toaclose almost too swiftly, 
as, at its end, the young people who had en- 
joyed themselves so much together would again 
take separate paths. It was proposed by one 
ef the gentlemen, and seconded by the whole 
party, that they should spend the last evening 
in a boat on the sound; so, as night drew 
en her star-gemmed mantle, they stepped into 
the little barque, and darted swiftly out upon 
the smooth surface of the water. There was 
no moon, but the stars gleamed brightly, and 
there was just sufficient wind to fill the sail, 
the gentlemen in turn guiding the helm. One 
of the young ladies had brought her guitar, and 
with joy, and song, and music, they floated on 
in quiet enjoyment; till one of the gentlemen 
began playfully to dash up the spray with his 
hand in miniature fountains as they went 
along. Julie, ever ready for mirth, threw up 
counter waves that swallowed up the pretty 
fountain, and they all, forgetting how thin a 
plank lay between them and eternity, with 
laughter and scramble went on with the excit- 
ing sport. Suddenly Julie, with characteristic 
impulsiveness, sprang upon the very edge of 
the boat and sang out, in her own glorious 
voice— 
“A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the deep for me.” 

The rich, flexible tones swelling and vibrating 
through air and water, till spirit and nereid 
seemed to send back the inspiring echo. Over 
and over she sang the words, each time giving 
them adeeper and intenser meaning, until at last 
there seemed to come an echo that was neither 
from water or from air, but from her own deep 
soul. She looked, in her graceful, fearless 
poise, her dress of sea-green falling in ample 
folds around, like an ocean queen rallying her 
loyal subjects. Every eye was fixed admir- 
ingly upon her, as, standing almost on the crest 
of the wave, the last notes of the song burst in 
rapturous longings from her lips). The rapt 
helmsman, forgetful of his position, let the sail 
veer round without warning, and the beautiful, 


fearless girl was swept from her perilous stand- 
point into the enveloping waters. In the fright 
and dismay that followed, the inexperience of 
the gentleman in guiding the boat, the shal- 
low, treacherous thing capsized, and the whole 
of the gay party were in another instant strug- 
gling in the water. The agony of the moment 
can scarcely be described, but luckily the gen- 
tlemen were good swimmers, and there was 
one for each lady, and one with almost super- 
human efforts swam toward and righted the 
vessel while the other two réscued the drown- 
irg girls. But Julie was not there; they 
strained their eyes in every direction, hoping 
they might see her white face above tke waters ; 
listened intently, that they might catch the 
faintest call for help. The girls lay in a faint- 
ing state on the little deck, but they were com- 
paratively safe, while Julie might, nay, must 
be, dying. The gentlemen took in the sail, 
bent on the oars, and went carefully out in the 
direction they believed her to have fallen ; but 
they had been so bewildered by their own upset, 
and their wild exertions to rescue the others, 
with no light but the twinkle of the stars, and 
the faint, far-off gleam from the light-house, 
that they sailed to and fro only in the wrong 
direction, calling vainly on her to answer if she 
lived. 

At last they found the coquettish little hat 
she had worn, and not knowing that it had 
caught by the veil to some part of the rigging, 
and had just become dislodged ; with reviving 
hopes they looked and waited, but in vain. 
She had been struck by the sail; in the brief 
instant of horrified inaction before their own 
danger became imminent, they had heard no 
cry from her, only the lingering strain of the 
song ; she must have been stunned by the blow, 
and sunk to rise no more. With heavy hearts 
they turned their attention to the almost life- 
less girls, and finding delay might endanger 
their health, they pulled with long, labored 
strokes for the shore. 

It was believed by all that Julie was lying 
at the bottom of the sound; but having given 
the ladies over to tender care, the young men 
went out again in their wet clothes, sailed to 
the spot where they had found the hat; went 
along down the shore, but without avail. The 
next morning search was made for the body, 
but without success. Julie had without doubt 
found a “home ’mid the ocean waves.” The 
party had expected to separate the next day; 
they had no thought that they should part 
sooner and forever with one of their number, 
and even the strong men grew tearful as they 
spoke of the beautiful girl who had so gayly 
sung her death song. 

But Julie had not found a grave beneath the 
waters ; she had been momentarily stunned by 
the shock, but contact with the cool waves re- 
vived her, and when she rose the first time, she 





was far from the little boat; she had a faint 
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idea that the others were struggling in the 
water, but ere her thoughts could come to her 
lips in a ery for help she sank again, to rise 
once more still further away. The instinct of 
self-preservation came to her in fullforce. She 
must exert her remaining powers to reach the 
shore ; she had learned to swim in childhood, 
and could, when notin danger or excitement, 
keep herself afloat on the surface of the water. 
With an effort that almost defeated its pur- 
pose, she strove to lay herself calmly out until 
she could recover strength to swim ; if she went 
down again she should rise no more. Oh, the 
thoughts that crowded her brain and surged 
up into her heart as the power of mind and 
will strove to assert itself over the material 
form. Oh, the agony of the momentary hang- 
ing over the very jaws of death. But she suc- 
ceeded in regulating and holding her breath 
and governing each respiration ; then she suc- 
cessively swam and floated through what 
seemed to heran eternity of years. The waters, 
the boundless ocean of infinitude; the slow 
coming waves, the great lengthening epochs, 
and she borne resistlessly, hopelessly on. The 
universe the tree of life ; the stars, the glisten- 
ing, shining leaves, so far, so far away. She 
heard a faint voice calling, ‘‘ Julie! Julie !’’ but 
she did not realize that the cry was from those 
who, in search of her, were going unconsciously 
away ; it seemed like the farewell whisper of 
her name dying out from the world from whence 
she had come. All at once the glare of a great 
light fell upon her-face ; for one startled moment 
she thought it was the flash of the All-seeing 
Eye, and a deadly fear went in cold shivers 
over her. Then it was gone a moment, then 
again gleamed upon her, and she knew it was 
from the distant light-house. With a mighty 
struggle she endeavored to reach the shore, 
and, after a time, how she never knew, the 
solid ground seemed to stretch itself under- 
neath the water, her overtasked muscles re- 
laxed, and she lay half dead upon the beach, 
the slimy sea-weeds clinging to her hair. For 
a long time she lay with her eyes staring wide 
open at the heavens, at the stars rolling silently 
along, then at the one deep, blue point that is 
said to open into space, till gradually exhaus- 
tion entirely overcame her, and she slept alone 
during the mysterious hours of midnight and 
early morning, close by the water’s edge, the 
dull plash of the subsiding waves lulling her 
with their soothing monody. 

She woke in the morning with an acute sense 
of pain and soreness in every limb, and looked 
wonderingly around. Some one was wringing 
the water from her loosened hair; the gentle 
touch soothed her, and she ciosed her eyes 
again. When she opened them a youth, with 
a man’s stout form, was bending over her. 
He was dressed in loose sailor pants and blouse 
of home manufacture, but the white cotton 
collar at his throat, and the wristbands beneath 





his sleeves were spotlessly white, and the 
brown hair under the slouched hat had been 
neatly brushed. His face had a delicate, al 
most girlish expression, although the skin was 
slightly browned by exposure. He went on 
with his work of smoothing out her hair with- 
out appearing to notice that she was regarding 
him. She moved slightly with a groan, and 
he looked at her, their eyes met; a gleam 
almost electric in its rapid scintillation shot 
out from the youth’s eye, then seemed smoth- 
ered again in hopeless gloom, as a light flashed 
before the mouth of a cavern serves moment- 
arily to make the darkness visible, without 
mitigating its density or dissipating its shad- 
ows. She saw there was something wanting 
to make the face an intelligent one, but she 
continued to look into those great but non- 
expressionless eyes with an interest she could 
not acccunt for or understand. There was a 
magnetism even in their sullen depths that she 
could not resist. 

“Who are you?” she asked, seeing that he 
did not intend to speak or take his gaze from 
her. 

**Tam Dolt,” he said, simply; “I will take 
you home,” and, without another word, he 
raised her dripping form, carried her up to the 
house and laid her gently on his own neatly 
made bed. Then he went for his mother, who 
had but just risen, drew her into the room, 
pointed to Julie, saying, ‘‘ Make her well.’”’ 

Mrs. Banks needed no second bidding, the 
pale face and quivering mouth appealed to her 
sympathies, and she saw by the dripping gar- 
ments what mode of treatment was required. 
Scarcely recovered herself from the sickness 
attendant on the birth of a baby who had come 
to claim her love, she did for the moaning girl 
what her strength would allow. Dolt, with a 
gentlemanly instinct that none would have 
believed he felt, going out of the room when 
his mother began to rub the limbs of her patient. 

How gentle he was, and how he carried the 
babe in his strong arms to keep it quiet, and 
sat with his ear close to Julie’s door when his 
mother came out to prepare the breakfast. In 
a few days Julie was able to leave her room, 
though she was still lame and stiff. She found 
she must procure some decent outside apparel 
before she could go home. Her uncle had 
given her the same allowance of pocket money 
that he gave Alice, and, during their summer 
trip, she had carried her purse in her bosom 
for safety ; luckily it was there now, and she 
sent up to town for what she needed. It 
chanced that the parcel was done up in a news- 
paper that contained the account of their up- 
set, her own name mentioned tenderly, as she 
was supposed to be drowned. She could not 
but think it strange that they had not searched - 
for her in every direction; she did not know 
how singularly they had been misled. She 
was not so very far from Alice’s aunt’s or from 
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her own home; the distance by water was 
comparatively short, and yet she with this 
little family waa isolated on that narrow neck 
of land stretching out into the sound. The 
landsmen had no particular interest in them 
or call to come there; the seamen only availed 
themselves of the light, without thinking of 
those who watched it. 

“IT must write home immediately,”’ said 
Julie, as she finished reading the article in the 
paper; “‘but oh, I have no writing materials; 
what shall I do?” Dolt, who was in the 
room, brought forward a very pretty but home- 
made portfolio, placed it in her hands, and left 
the room. 

Julie opened, it and her eye fell on several 
closely written pages, some prose and some 
poetry. Without intending to read the secret 
thoughts of another, she yet took in the mean- 
ing of every line and sentence almost against 
her will, as she had looked into Dolt’s eye 
that dreadful morning. She was touched with 
the sweetness and pathos of the poetry, and 
stirred with the profound meaning of the prose. 
Who, under this humble roof, could have 
thought and wrote thus? She turned the leaf. 
‘Dalton P. Banks’’ was traced several times 
in the same bold characters. Some member of 
the family she had not seen, probably, and she 
turned her attention to her own writing; pen- 
ning most affectionate letters to her uncle’s 
family and her mother, begging the latter not 
to be anxious about her, as she would come 
home as soon as possible. Dolt’s room had 
been given to her as the pleasantest in the 
house, though she was not aware that it was 
his, and she went toward the little book-shelf 
and examined the books; the same name as 
that in the portfolio was written on the fly 
leaves, and the margins of many of the books 
were written over with comments. Dalton 
Banks, it was certainly Dolt’s name, for his 
mother called him ‘‘ Dalton,’”’ but it could not 
be that books that might have graced a phi- 
losopher’s or a poet’s library were the property 
of this half-witted boy; some brother of Mr. 
Banks must have once occupied the room, and, 
forgetting the subject, she went into the kitchen 
with the letters in her hand. She answered 
Mrs. Banks’ questioning glance by an explana 
tion of how it all came about, and why she 
had found it important to write. 

Mrs. Banks burst into a wild fit of weeping. 
**You will not leave us now! Father and I 
have talked so much about it, and hoped you 
would stay, though it’s no place for the likes 
of you,” and the poor woman swayed to and 
fro in her agitation. 

“Thank you,” said Julie, surprised at her 
emotion, ‘‘I shall be obliged to stay a day or 
two till I am able to travel; but I thought, 
that is, I feared I might be a burden to you.” 

“A burden! It is something I have been 
looking for every hour of the day and night for 





two long years; it has kept my eyes strained 
wide open all night, and my heart aching all 
the dull day. Promise me,’’ she said, grasping 
Julie’s arm almost fiercely, ‘‘ promise me you 
will not go in three weeks.” 

Julie thought the woman had lost her reason, 
and, fearing to refuse, she promised. Then 
the woman grew calm again, arranged Julie’s 
pillows in her chair so that she could rest com- 
fortably, and talked quietly to her of her own 
youthful days and enjoyments. ‘I am wear- 
ing you out with my talk,” she said, after a 
while; ‘‘ you must rest, now.”’ 

“But my letters,” said Julie, hesitatingly. 

“Father’s going to town for some oil; I ’ll 
send them to the office by him.” 

She took the letters from Julie’s hand and 
went out. Julie saw Mr. Banks pass the win- 
dow with the great oil-can on the wheelbarrow, 
then closing her eyes she fell asleep in her 
chair. Mrs. Banks came in after a while, spoke 
to her, and, receiving no reply, went stealthily 
toward the little coal furnace in the fireplace, 
glanced guiltily back at the sleeping girl, then 
thrust the two letters into the fire. 

“God forgive me,” she murmured, “‘I could 
not help it; they ll send for her if they get the 
letters, and her mother thinks she is dead and 
has given her up; but my affliction is a living 
one. It’s a true saying, ‘They are worse 
than dead ones.’ Doctor Platt said it must be 
a change—yes, a change.”” The woman rocked 
to and fro, stilling her baby, looking now and 
then at Dolt, who had come in by the back 
door just as the letters had burned to ashes, 
and sat gazing with fixed attention on the 
lovely sleeper, the vivid color coming hotly 
into his cheek, as though guilty of an unmanly 
act, when Julie’s eyes languidly opened and 
looked into his. She smiled on him, and he 
went gently toward her. 

“ Are you better ?’’ he asked. 

“Much better, thank you.”’ 

“Would you like these?” and he handed 
her a bright-colored sea-weed. 

“Oh yes,” she replied; “please get me a 
dish of water and a sheet of white paper.” 
He obeyed, and she spread out the delicate 
fibres of the weed upon the water, then put the 
paper under it, and secured it so that it lay in 
its beautiful and perfect form. Dolt looked on 
with delighted interest, asking so many ques- 
tions that Mrs. Banks, in her intensity of feel- 
ing, pressed her babe to her heart so fiercely 
that it cried out with pain. 

“Could you find any more of these?” asked 
Julie. 

“ As many as you wish,” replied Dolt. 

“Oh, if it is pleasant to-morrow, I will go 
with you, and we will collect, arrange, clas- 
sify them and put them, in an album.” Ste 
laid her paper down to dry, threw back her 
hair, and looking straight into Dolt’s eyes said, 
* Talk to me, please.”’ 
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He looked at her in a helpless way that 
appealed to her heart. ‘Poor fellow!’ she 
thought, ‘‘I will talk to him.’’ And she went 
on, in her own original, rambling way, talking 
on various subjects, and asking questions in 
her own quaint style. If her questions were 
not answered, she stopped talking. 

** Don’t stop,’”’ said Dolt, who seemed to revel 
in the music of her voice. 

“‘T must ; you don’t answer me.”’ 

‘* Ask me again,’’ he said. 

She repeated the question. Dolt put both 
hands over his eyes, and sat long, as if trying 
to marshal his thoughts, or to shake the lethargy 
from his intellectual powers. Julie sat silently 
awaiting the reply. At last he looked up with 
that peculiar sparkle in his eyes that she had 
once before observed, and gave a satisfactory 
answer. The mother saw the look, and went 
softly out to some corner to weep for very joy. 
Julie, with her aptitude for teaching, went on 
with the questions, interested, fascinated, she 


. knew not why, but she felt that a jewel was 


hidden beneath the opaque incrustations. 

Soon she grew strong again, and in her desire 
for change she explored every nook of the little 
farm, and every foot of the shore, till it grew 
to be a familiar place to her, Dolt following 
her, and listening to every word she uttered, as 
though she held, for him, the key of knowledge. 
She was not very sorry that she had promised 
to remain ; she had no desire to go back to her 
uncle’s house, much as she loved its inmates ; 
still less to go home to the old, everyday round 
of duties and pleasures. She wanted to stop 
awhile and take out her heart, and examine its 
capacities and wants. To see if the seed of 
contentment was taking deep root, or whether 
each capsule was vacant and hollow. 

There was an undefined something in the 
manners of this family that sometimes puzzled 
and charmed her. She did not understand why 
her every motion was watched with such in- 
terest, or why her stay there was insisted upon, 
not so much by words, perhaps, as in act ; a sort 
of right of appropriation extended over her, 
half acknowledged, half repulsed by herself. 

She knew very little of the history of this 
family; she had not spoken of her own, and 
she had too much delicacy to ask for more than 
was freely given, so, though in hourly commu- 
nication with them, she really knew very little 
about them. Mrs. Banks never mentioned 
Dolt’s name to her, but there seemed to be a 
shadow over him, that enveloped all who were 
near to him; but to her the shade was some- 
times lifted, or at least grew luminous, and 
between herself and him there really did exist 
some points of contact and sympathy. 

The three weeks were drawing to a close; 
Julie had appointed the day on which she 
would leave; a year would then have passed 
since she had left her mother’s roof. As the 
time drew near, Dolt manifested his attach- 








ment to her, and reluctance to leave her for 
even a moment, looking at her so wistfully 
that the tears would start to her eyes. Mrs. 
Banks grew nervous almost to insanity, and 
kept her mournful eyes fixed reproachfully on 
Julie’s face in a way that startled and alarmed 
her. Then she would go ont, and Julie would 
hear a smothered sound of weeping and suppli- 
cation. Mrs. Banks at these times was pray- 
ing almost impiously that something might 
happen to keep their guest with them. When 
she came out of her private room she would 
take Julie’s hand and look at her imploringly, 
and seem ready to impart some fearful secret, 
but the words always died on her lips, a spasm 
of pain contracted her brow and settled itself 
in constrained lines about her mouth. 

The day before Julie was to go came in bleak 
and cold for the season, the wind blowing fresh 
from the northwest, giving Mrs. Banks the 
hope that a severe snow-storm might come and 
render the roads impassable, but this hope van- 
ished as the sun struggled out toward noon, 
and the temperature grew milder. Dolt, whose 
good nature was seldom rufiled, wandered 
moodily about, neglecting his duties and un- 
mindful of his pleasures. He did not, as was 
his wont, seek Julie’s society, he avoided her, 
as though trying to become used to living with- 
out her, while yet she continued with them. 
He would not come in to dinner, and when his 
father wanted him, he was obliged to search a 
long time for him. He found him lying prone 
upon the ground behind a shelving portion of 
the beach. 

**Come, come, Dalton,”’ said he, ‘ this is just 
the time to get some of them blue-shelled clams 
off of Long Shore Beach ; this northwester will 
blow the tide clear off; what say you to going 
after some 2” 

Dolt shook his head. ‘I don’t want any,” 
he replied, dolefully. 

“Well,” said Mr. Banks, ‘‘I don’t care much, 
but as Miss Julie liked them we had, I thought 
perhaps you’d like to get her some once more 
afore she goes away.”’ 

Yes, I should,” replied Dolt, starting up, 
something like interest coming into his face ; 
‘what time shall you go ?”’’ 

“*Bout two o’clock ; we must be back afore 
six, you know.” 

Dolt went for the baskets and clam-rakes, 
and placed them in the boat, then he went into 
the house in search of Julie. ‘‘ We are going 
after some of those clams for you, you like 
them so much.”’ 

“Thank you, Dolt, I do like them very 
much ; you are very kind to think of it,” said 
Julie, seeing she was expected to be pleased. 

‘“* Would you like me to get you any shells? 
There are some pretty ones around there.”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Julie, enthusiastically, ‘I 
should be delighted to carry home some me- 
mento of my pleasant visit here. And, Dolt, if 
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it would not be too much trouble, please see 
if there are any different colored sea-grasses 
where you are going; I believe they vary in 
color according to the depth of the water in 
which they are found.”’ 

“T’ll get them,”’ said Dolt, with a sudden 
burst of chivalry, “‘if I dive to the pebbled 
pavement of the sea.” 

Julie looked at him, expecting again to catch 
the magnetic expression that had once or twice 
illumined his features, but he had turned away 
without another word. She saw him pass 
under the window and carefully cut some long 
twigs from the leafless, climbing rose-bush, 
and carry them down to the boat. Soon Mr. 
Banks followed, and they pushed off and were 
soon out of sight. Julie sat with Mrs. Banks 
for awhile, then went to her room and began 
writing, she scarcely knew what, but rousing 
herself from her abstraction, she filled sheet 
after sheet with questions, hoping that some 
time Dolt would find, and try to answer them 
to himself. Then she went out and gathered a 
few sprigs of green, and some hardy autumn 
flowers that had withstood the frost, and ar- 
ranged them about the room, little thinking 
how fondly each leaf would be cherished, and 
how sacred everything she had touched would 
be held in the estimation of the strange youth. 
As it grew near dark, Julie noticed how anx- 
iously Mrs. Banks looked out of the window 
that commanded a view of the sound. The 
wind had been rising gradually for an hour, 
and now blew fiercely, whistling about the 
house, rattling the windows rudely, coming in 
puffs through the cracks, and rushing in with 
great gusts whenever the door was opened. 

“Strange, they do not come,” said Mrs. 
Banks, going to the door and holding her hands 
up to her face and peering through the dark- 
ness, “‘how the wind. blows, and from the 
north’ard, too.”’ 

“Ts there any danger?” asked Julie, sharing 
in her uneasiness. 

*T don’t know ; I guess not.” 

Julie caught up a shawl and a small spy- 
glass and ran out to the shore. She looked in 
every direction, but could see no signs of a boat, 
though, with her untrained vision and the com- 
ing darkness, she did not think it strange. She 
stood for some time looking out on the angry, 
lashing waves, her hair blowing about her face, 
her dress fluttering in the breeze; then for 
sport she hallooed once and again, louder and 
louder, laughing as the winds and waves caught 
up the shout, mingled it with their own free, 
dashing strains, and carried it on in a riotous, 
lavish tide of wild, intoxicating melody. How 
strangely glorious it was to stand there alone, 
as the solemn night came on, with only the 
dull, starless heavens above, and the broad sea 
beyond. Her heart began its old yearnings for 
freedom and joy. Suddenly she looked back ; 
always the same old solid stretch of earth clos- 





ing just up behind her, burdens, and cares, and 
sorrows for the groundwork ; blighted hopes, 
unsatisfied longings, shattered rainbows for the 
filling in. She started as she surveyed the 
scene that seemed silently crowding itself up 
into a tangible mass of gloom. She had been 
there many times before in a cloudy night, but 
it had never until now seemed so hopelessly 
black; she glanced upward, the lamp, the bea- 
con-light, it had not been kindled! She rushed 
up the beach, leaving all her foolish imaginings 
behind, and int the house, saying, breath- 
lessly, “What shall we do? What shall we 
do?” 

“T don’t know,” said the woman ; “has any- 
thing happened ?” 

Julie looked at her, wondering how she could 
be so calm; but it was nof calmness, unless, 
perhaps, it was the quiet of despair. 

‘‘Nothing, that I know of,” replied Julie; 
‘*but the lamp, ought that not to be lighted?” 

‘*Yes, oh, yes,” said Mrs. Baaks, starting 
wildly up; ‘‘I forgot that, and perhaps they are 
perishing for want of it—they who have lighted 
it so often for others. Take the baby, Miss 
Julie, and I’ll go and light it.” 

‘* No, no; youare not strong enough to mount 
those dreadful stairs; give me a candle and 
I’ll go; I know how; I’ve often seen Dolt 
light it.”” And, without further delay, she 
snatched the tin candlestick, lit the bit of candle 
in the old lantern, and hurried out to the light- 
house, and up the great greasy stairs. It was 
the work of an instant to open the lense door 
of the great lamp, and apply the match. It 
flashed up momentarily, but the wick was 
charred and blackened, and the light went out. 
She looked around for the rude shears, cut the 
wick carefully and relighted it, but with the 
same result. What could be the matter? She 
lifted the lamp a little from its socket, shook it 
gently. Good heavens! there was no oil in it. 
With much difficulty she lifted the huge lamp 
out, and set it down on the rude bench beside 
her, and went for the filler; no oil in that! 
Then she looked for the great can she had seen 
them carry to town for oil, it was not in the 
room. Down stairs she went, swinging her 
lantern in every direction. There was the can 
on the wheelbarrow, and hope began to revive; 
back she went for the filler, scarce knowing 
how she should get the oil into it, with her 
slight strength, but she brought all her powers 
to bear, and took up the can with perfect ease; 
it was empty! She reeled with sudden horror ; 
a vision of distressed human beings, vainly 
seeking guidance, flashed before her. How 
many might be anxiously looking for that 
point? What would be the consequences if 
the light failed in its mission? She must, she 
must make some signal. A thought seemed to 
strike her, and she ran hastily into the house. 

‘Have you any more candles?” she asked 
of Mrs. Banks. 
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‘* What for ?’”’ asked the woman, excitedly. 

“T am going to sit in the light-house for a 
while, to keep things right ; and there is only 
a bit of a candle in the lantern.”’ 

“‘Oh!”’ said the woman in a relieved tone, 
‘‘you’ll find them in the cupboard, yonder.”’ 

Julie opened the door; six candles, how long 
would they last? But she took them, bidding 
Mrs, Banks to stay there and be ready for the 
wanderers, and flew over the ground again, and 
up into the lonely light-house. Mrs. Banks 
relapsed again into an attitude of mute despair. 
They never would come, her morbid faney 
mockingly told her. She had kept the know- 
ledge of a child’s life away from a yearning 
mother, now her own child had been taken 
away from her. She had prayed that some- 
thing, anything might happen to keep the beau- 
tiful girl with them ; now that dreadful thing 
had occurred that made her stay unnecessary 
and undesirable, She stopped her ears that 
she might not hear the rush and moan of the 
winds singing his requiem, that she might not 
see the mad leap of the treacherous waves as 
the light from the tower flashed upon them. 
She thought almost angrily of the light amd of 
the girl who tended it. Why not let a gloom 
rest upon the waters, the light was dashed ruth- 
lessly out of her life. Now the way was only 
illumined that others might sail gayly and 
safely to harbor over the swollen and distorted 
forms of her beloved ones. She rose almost 
fiercely and went toward the door, thinking, in 
her temporary madness, to put out the light, 
but she fainted, and fell where she was, and 
lay there white and still, with no sound save 
the noisy whirl of the winds and the quiet 
breathing of the sleeping children. 


But perhaps the peril that threatened her 
husband and son was not so imminent as she 
thought. They had thoughtlessly remained 
longer than they had intended. The shellfish 
were not as plentiful as they had hoped, and a 
longer time was consumed in filling their bas- 
kets. Then Dolt must find the weeds and 
shells, and almost before they knew it the sun 
had gone down, and the clouds being heavy, 
night approached suddenly. Half ashamed of 
his lack of forethought, that as the wind was 
contrary, it would take them longer to get in, 
Mr. Banks called Dolt, and they got into the 
boat, making rapid headway, until they round- 
ed the neck of land and got into the open sound. 
Then they found to their dismay that the wind 
eame 60 furiously from the shore, blowing the 
waters back in great overlapping waves, that 
it was impossible, with their united strength, 
to row successfully against wind and tide. 
Again and agein they bent on the oars, but 
their progress was scarcely perceptible ; indeed, 
it required all their strength to maintain their 
position and resist the mighty pressure of the 
waters that were trying to bear them back. 
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‘* How dark it is growing,’’ said Mr. Banks; 
‘‘we ought to see the light from here. I’m 
sure mother would light it for our sakes, at 
least.’’ 

Dolt dropped his oar and grasped his father’s 
arm. ‘ Father,’’ said he, in a frightened voice, 
‘“‘the lamp is not trimmed ; don’t be angry ; I 
never forgot it before ; but she was going away, 
and I could not think of artything else.”’ 

** Well, well, Dolt, mother can fill it.’’ 

‘* But father, there is mo oil in the can. I 
was going for some when I got back.”’ 

**No oil!”? echoed Mr. Banks, striking at 
Dolt with his oar; “if we are not both lost, I 
shall lose my place and my living for my neg- 
lect on such a night. I’m paid for trusting 
such work to a fool.”’ 

“ Am Ta fool, father?’’ asked Dolt, piteously. 

“Yes ;”? said his father, in his anger not 
heeding the plaintive voice. 

‘‘ But I never forgot before, I’ll never forget 
again, never, never. I must light the lamp 
and bring some oil ; light the lamp, get the oil ; 
lamp, oil, he repeated alternately, as he took 
up the oar, and with determined, mighty 
strokes sent the boat forward a few yards, dog- 
gedly keeping the point, by the intensity of 
his will, as well as by the pertinacity of his 
efforts. 

‘* A fool, father said ; lamp, oil,’”’ he shouted ; 
“there are whales in the ocean, father; they 
get oil out of whales; let’s go out into the 
ocean.’’ He began giving backward strokes 
with his oar before his father could prevent 
him, and with wind and tide in favor, they lost 
more than their united labor had gained. 

“Stop, Dolt, I command you!’’ said Mr. 
Banks; ‘‘you’ll send us to ruin; and he 
grasped the oars from Dolt’s hand and laid 
them in the boat. 

Just then the faint flash from the distant 
lamp gleamed out upon the waters. Dolt 
pulled his father’s sleeve and pointed toward 
it, but he did not speak ; now it was gone, but 
it would shine out soon again more gloriously. 
But no; they waited and waited, but it did not 
appear ; the light had gone out. Hopelessly, 
and at the mercy of the waves, they sat watch- 
ing with feverish anxiety the one point they 
had tried in vain to reach. Dolt’s mind was 
in a more turbulent state than even the surging 
waters ; its darkness more dense than even the 
rayless gloom that surrounded them. He was 
struggling as he never had before to relight the 
lamp of reason ; had the illuminating property 
burned out? His eyes were fixed, his teeth 
fiercely shut, his hands clenched; striving, 
yearning, groaning in spirit, after the vague 
shadows, the meteoric glimmers that danced 
mockingly through his brain. His physical 
powers seemed suddenly merged into gigantic 
intellectwal effort ; he was deaf to all outward 
sounds, even to his father’s voice calling on 
him to grasp the oar again ; blind to all out- 
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ward sights, save that one point in the dis- 
tance, where the light had momentarily shot 
out its cheering ray. At lasta faint but steady 
light was visible; a moment of darkness and 
fearful suspense, then it appeared again, ever 
and anon revolving at regular intervals. A 
corresponding light leaped into Dolt’s eyes, and 
almost reflected itself in the wave, as he leaned 
forward and caught his father’s arm. 

‘* See,” he said, ‘‘ there is a face behind the 
light ; it is her face. It is the radiance of her 
eye and smile beaming upon me, scattering the 
clouds and the mists. Yes, yes, scattered, dis- 
sipated! Father, I am a fool no longer!’’ 

A wild hope took hold of the father’s heart; 
was this true? But he could not see his son’s 
face, and he had grown silent again, but he 
was bending on the oar with vigorous and 
well-timed strokes as though he had some 
positive aim and object. There seemed a little 
more hope of reaching the shore, at least the 
wind did not increase; it was probably abat- 
ing, for there came occasional lulls in which 
they made slow but sure progress. If the gale 
did not rise again they should reach the shore 
before midnight, and, without a word, they 
toiled and struggled on together, riding on the 
wave, combating with the elements, while wife 
and mother lay prone upon the floor in mute 
anguish, and the brave girl watched the feeble 
light. 

At first Julie had put two candles into the 
little wire socket she had made for the purpose, 
hoping thus to increase the breadth of flame, 
but the heat thrown back by the powerful 
lenses melted the tallow so rapidly she found 
she must be more frugal, or her precious store 
would be too soon exhausted. She had watched 
them each burn out, and now she must put in 
the last one. She arranged it in its place with 
trembling hands, rewound the machinery as 
she had seen Dolt do when she sat with him 
once till after the midnight trimming. She 
extinguished the light in the hand lantern 
she had brought with her, feeling that the 
small bit of candle in it might yet be sorely 
needed. Then she sat down on the rude bench 
to await the result. She watched the light; 
how feeble it must seem to those out on the 
waters this dark and fearful night, and yet, as 
it turned, how it lit up the lantern room. She 
likened herself to the lamp; her back was 
turned upon her home; was she not lighting 
up the path of those around her, feebly, per 
haps, but really? Should she remain as. they 
wished, and leave those dearest to her in dark- 
ness? Slowly the lamp moved round and 
chased the shadows from the gloomy apart 
ment. Only one bit of a candle shining through 
a magnifying medium. Could she not bring 
the rays of kindness and self-sacrifice to one 
brilliant focus, and in her turn light up her 
lantern room ? 

How strange and weird it seemed sitting 





there alone in that high tower. Every human 
being whom it overlooked asleep, save those 
who were in distress. How the wind wailed 
and soughed, like the cry of some stricken 
spirit; how the hungry waves langhed back 
their mocking glee; how the great weights of 
the lamp creaked as they moved solemnly up 
and down, balancing, as it were, light ani 
darkness. Now that she had done all she 
could, a shiver of fear began to creep over her, 
and she drew her shawl closely around her ani 
crouched closer to the rough boards of the 
ceiling. The rats peered out of their heles, 
and fixed their bright, elfish eyes upon her, 
then, as the light turned slowly around, scam- 
pered over her feet, and climbed up her back. 
She shuddered, and fixed her eye on the light, 
watching for its return with nervous longing, 
and, as it disappeared again, the great lumi- 
nous spots on the retina of her eye seemed to 
be great leering demons peering at her through 
the shadows. Her breath came quick and 
short. The feeble flame was gradually wan- 
ing; soon it would be out altogether. Dark- 
ness would settle over the face of the waters, 
and the wanderers go down into a hopeless 
abyss. There was a step upon the stairs. 
Oh heavens! who could it be? Not the heavy, 
labored tramp of Mr. Banks; not the steady, 
unelastic tread of Dolt, but a quick, sprightly 
step, like the spring of an animal. To her 
overstrained senses and quivering nerves it 
seemed like the stealthy approach of a panther. 
She drew herself up into the smallest possible 
compass. It came rapidly near, and into the 
room. A horrid nightmare held her fast; the 
light revolved again with its last expiring ray, 
and Dolt stood before her. With a cry of joy 
she sprang toward him, saying, ‘‘ Thank Hea- 
ven! oh thank Heaven that you are safe!’’ 
Then, as Mr. Banks came in, she told them 
how she had managed, lighting the remaining 
bit of candle she took from the lantern and 
placing it in the lamp. Mr. Banks showered 
words of praise upon her, but Dolt only took 
her hand and looked into her eye with a long, 
soul-searching look, that told her better than 
words that he thanked her too. But this was 
no time for conversation, however important 
it might be. Dolt took the agitated, trembling 
girl up in his strong arms, down the stairs and 
into the house, and then went back to see 
what could be done. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





WHAT must be shall be, and that which is a 
necessity to him that struggles is little moe 
than ehoice to him that is willing.—SENECA. 


THERE is perhaps no time at which we are 
disposed to think so highly ef a friend as when 
we find him standing higher than we expected 
in the esteem of others.—Sir WALTER ScoTT. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON III. 
THE pupil may now proceed to more ambi- 
tious attempts in the art of delineation. Fig. 
23 is the representation of a box supposed to be 


Fig. 23. 











Li 











standing on a table. It is formed entirely of 
straight lines. She should draw the front ob- 
long first, then the end, taking care to make 
the perpendicular boundary line farthest from 
the eye rather shorter than the first line, in 
order to give the perspective appearance to the 
representation. In tkis section we do not give 
the rules of perspective delineation, preferring 
te let the pupil become acquainted therewith 
after she has acquired the necessary facility for 
copying objects as they appear presented to her 
eye; this to us appearing the most natural 
course, a8 perspective cannot be tanght unless 
the objects which illustrate the rules, and 
which are to be found in all perspective delin- 
eations, can themselves be sketched with ease. 
As soon as a pupil can copy an object correctly 

so far as her own ideas go, she will at once 
perceive the utility of an art which, by stated 
rules, will enable her to test the accuracy of 
her proceedings. 


Fig. 24. 


Fig. 24 is a free outline sketch of a pump ; by 
drawing the lower square first, thereafter the 
end and top, and next the upright oblong, 
finally putting in the handle and spout, the 
delineation will speedily be effected. The pupil 
at this stage should attempt to delineate the 
forms presented by placing boxes, square blocks, 
bricks, etc., in various positions. 

Fig. 25 is the representation of a book lying 
on its side; it is formed of both straight and 
curved lines. She should draw the horizontal 
lines first, then the oblique, taking care to make 
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the two lines forming the top nearly paralie!, 
and the others slightly to approach each other, 
to give the idea of distance; the under lines 


et 


may be strengthened as in the figure, which 
will compensate for the absence of light and 
shade. 


Fig. 25. 

















Fig. 26. 


b 


Fig. 26 affords a good exemplification of the 
use of the oval or ellipse in forming leaves, etc. 


Fig. 27. 





In the first place, a correct ellipse is to be drawn, 
thereafter the top a and the end + of the jeaf, 


Fig. 28. 





rubbing out the parts cc not required, and, 
lastly, putting in the fibres, as in the figure. 
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The leaf is finished by putting in the serrated 
or saw-like edges, as in Fig. 27. 

Fig. 28 is formed in the same way, the only 
difference being that the leafis comprised within 
the ellipse ; the parts a a being rubbed out, and 
the edges filled as in Fig. 29. 


Fig. 29. 





Fig. 30 exemplifies the use of the circle in 
delineating natural objects. A pear is drawn 


Fig. 30. 


Fig. 31. 


s 


by first making the circle, as in Fig. 30, there- 
after finishing it, as in Fig. 31. The use of the 


Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 


ge 


circle is further demonstrated by Figs. 32 and 
33, which show the method adopted in drawing 
an acorn. The method here indicated, of using 
ellipses and circles as the foundation of the out- 
lines, is applicable to the formation of a vast 
variety of objects ; thus, vases and other forms 





Fig. 34, Fig. 35. 


can be rapidly delineated, as shown in Figs. 
34 and 35. 


> 





TO ADELAIDE—SEARCHING FOR FLOWERS. 


THoves the lily, meek and beautiful, 
The river’s side doth gem, 

And roses bloom upon the hill, 
Yeu need not seek for them. 


For, Adelaide, your gentle brow 
The lily doth outvie, 

And on your cheeks, all daintily, 
The sweetest roses lie. 


You need not seek through meadow-lands 
The little buttercup, 

For, wreathed amid your golden hair, 
It never could look up. 


Nor even for the violets 
By wood and waterfall, 

Your eyes, so full of tenderness, 
Are bluer than them all. 


But, Adelaide, within your heart 
Search faithfully eaeh day 

For every hurtful, noxious thing 
And cast it quite away. 

So that, with song upon your lips, 
Beside the.Crystal River, 

You may be twining fadeless flowers 
Forever and forever. 





FIREFLIES AND STARS. 
BY LATIENNE. 


THE fireflies wheel their mazy dance, 
Through shady vines they redly glance, 
Now sparkle here, now vanish there, 

Like magic blossoms of the air; 

But throned amid the far-off blue, 

The silver stars serenely threugh 

The breeze-blown leaves, pour steady beams, 
As if to mock their fitful gleams. 


Oh, vainly dazzle ye the eyes, 

Frail, fairy flies of summer night ! 
One moment like a bright surprise, 
Then lost forever to the sight— 

But still shall burn those myriad fires, 
Like beacons set in heaven’s dome, 
To light the port of cur desires, 

With promise of our welcome home. 
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BACHELOR JACK. 


BY PATIENCE PRICE. 


“COLD, wretchedly cold! Let me look at 
the thermometer. Mercury rising? Then it is 
going to snow. And what is a fellow to do 
with himself?’ 

Thus soliloquized Mr. John » never 
mind his surname. We will call him Jack, as 
everybody else did—Bachelor Jack. If he had 
only a wife and half a dozen responsibilities, 
he would find enough to do; blow high, or 
blow low, snow, rain, or sunshine. The want 
of_ occupation would be the least of his anxie- 
ties. And as man was born to labor, that is 
the reason, I take it, why every man should 
be married. 

If Jack had been a man of business, there 
would have been some help for his ennui. He 
thought he was a man of business. He read, 
daily, the gold and stock quotations, and the 
general markets. But what claim to the name 
of a business man has he who is silent partner in 
two or three houses, and lets other people do the 
active work? What occupation is there in re- 
ceiving, in semi-annual dividends, more money 
than you can spend? Whenever the invest- 
ment of the surplus is taken off your hands by 
your broker, you may well ask, ‘‘ What is a 
fellow to do?” Jack had not even the occupa- 
tion of contriving how to ‘‘make ends meet.’’ 
And he was in no small danger of lapsing into 
bad habits, for the mere want of employment. 
Lazy, well-to-do bachelorhoed is a state of 
temptation, in which it is well that few find 
themselves. 

He had nephews and nieces. He had pro- 
vided for them by annuities; and the Trust 
companies took all that trouble off his mind. 
He had even made his will; a matter of. busi- 
ness which hangs over most men, if they think 
of it at all, as something to be done, at some 
day, at their leisure. It usually overtakes 
them in a hurry, at last. But Bachelor Jack 
was in no hurry about anything. There was 
nothing to hurry, nothing to occupy, nothing 
evento amuse him. He had not even a hobby. 
Several had he tried and ridden them all to 
death ; and just now, at the beginning of a 
snow-storm, on a reguiar winter’s morning, he 
had the whole day before him. He was too 
much a bachelor—in which trait confirmed 
bachelors resemble cats—to be willing to get 
his feet damp. Heigh-ho! 

He thought he had literary tastes. So he 
had, if reading the magazines and other light 
literature only can make a man literary. But 
such things excellent in their place, never 
satisfy a man with mind ; and Jack had intel- 
lect, though he had sadly neglected it. 

His room affected the air and appearance of 
the den of a literary bachelor, with some young 
American peeuliarities. It was furnished with 
a comfortable carpet, ditto chairs, ditto lounges, 








ditto fire. There was a suspicion of Lynchburg 
tobacco in the atmosphere, and piles of books 
and papers alternated with Meerschaum, brier- 
wood, Pocahontas, and pipes of curious form, 
both of common clay and porcelain. Walking- 
sticks of various styles, and other bachelor 
trifles, occupied the corners. 

Jack whistled, huammed, yawned, picked up 
@ book, and tossed it away from him. There 
was nothing in the morning paper. There was 
nothing in his noddle, except an indefinite idea 
that he ought to do something, and that he was 
ashamed of his idleness. If he had been any 
kind of an “ object,’’ if he had only liked to 
read with system, as a certain old lady once 
said in our hearing, “‘about worms, and beetles, 
and such nasty things,” he might have found 
in-door occupation. If he were only under fear 
of a protest in bank; under the wholesome 
terror of a wife ; in jeepardy with a lady-love ; 
interested in politics, concerned about philan- 
thropy—anything in the world! But the state 
of his thoughts, if he had any thoughts, was as 
a stagnant pool. There was no current to 
them. He tried a puff, but had already smoked 
enough. He droned through a bar on his flute, 
laid the instrument down, and yawned fear- 
fully. Now it began to snow, undeniably. 
Jack lounged to the window and watched the 
flakes. 

Drifting along with the storm was a ragged 
little urchin. The whole of his belongings 
were forlorn enough; but his miserable toes 
were the worst, cropping out into the snow. 
He stopped before the comfortable mansion ; 
surveyed it wistfully from eaves to door-stone ; 
and wondered, no doubt, why such palaces 
should be the lot of the few, while the many, 
like himself, were huddled in cellars and gar- 
rets. Whatever his thoughts were, they soon 
changed to business. For he, unlike Bachelor 
Jack, had something todo. In the great battle 
of life, the hard work falls to the rank and file. 
He stepped up and rang the door bell. ‘‘ What 
is it?’’ inquired Jack, opening the hall door. 
‘Only a boy with marble dust,” said the ser- 
vant, who had already shut the door in the 
applicant’s face. ‘ Marble dust!’’ said Jack, 
‘“‘what’s marble dust? Let the little dustman 
in.”’ The amused servant, albeit somewhat 
provoked that such trash should find its way 
into a gentleman’s room, showed the lad in, 
and went about her business. She had some- 
thing to do, more than to wait on little vagrants. 

The young dustman had evidently never 
been in such a place before. He looked with 
wondering eyes around the room; much at- 
tracted by the show of tobacco pipes, but more 
by his host’s comfortably dressed feet. The 
stump of a cigar was within possibilities. Such 
good boots, never! 

‘* What ’s marble dust?”’ Jack asked. 

‘*The women cleans the door-steps with it,”’ 
the boy answered. 
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“They do, eh?” And Jack stared at the 
comfortless stranger till the child was discon- 
certed, and almost blushed through the smudge 
on his face. He did not quite blush, however, 
for such a manifestation is rather rare among 
the poor little wretches who have to encounter 
the world barefooted. Nor was he frightened ; 
for Jack’s look, though quizzical, was far from 
stern. 

** Would you like some of it?” the lad asked. 

‘“ Well, not much,’’ said Jack, ‘‘as cleaning 
steps is not quite in my line. What would you 
like ?”’ . 
“If you have the end of a cigar, sir’’— 

“A cigar! andis it possible you smoke ?’’ 

“When the gentlemen gives me the cigars 
they have done with,”’ said the boy. 

A stern leeture was partially prepared in 
Jack’s mind for the little vagrant. But he did 
not speak it. Perhaps he felt somewhat like 
that big freebooter, Alexander the Great, when 
he was confronted by the Thracian robber, as 
we used to read in Lindley Murray. (Better 
school-books than his, by the way, may have 
been corapiled since, but I have never seen 
them.) So Jack waived the leeture on the 
enormity of smoking, as practised by boys who 
have no other luxury. ‘Are my shoes too big 
for you?’’ he asked, with a look of pity at the 
boy’s pleading toes, which had put in their ap- 
pearance, as lawyers say. 

**Indeed, your boots would be smaller than 
all-out-doors,” said the lad, with a twinkle of 
hope in his face. ‘‘ And all-out-doors is the 
size I am wearing now.”’ 

Jack screamed with laughter. He had found 
something more amusing even than Doctor 
Holmes’s best punning poetry. The little beg- 
gar was forthwith furnished with a pair, which 
to him were as good as new. Jack thought of 
adding an old pipe or two to the donation. But 
he felt just then too much rebuked for smoking 
himself; and while he half resolved to leave 
tobacco to the newsboys and beggar lads there- 
after, he would still not abet them in the nui- 
sance. 

‘‘Are my partaloons too large for you?’’ 
Jack was five fet eight. The boy was three 
feet two. 

‘*Mother could cut the legs off, or I could 
roll them up. Better to have too much trou- 
sers than none at all.’’ 

Again Jack laughed. To make the story 
short, the perishing lad was furnished with an 
ample outfit, araple in every sense. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Jack, ‘‘I must go with you, snow or not, 
and see the motiher of such a boy.’’ 

“She ’s proud. of me, you'd better believe,’ 
said young hopeful. And Bachelor Jack, who, 
an hour or two before, had felt like a prisoner, 
bound by a slight snow-fall, set out in search 
of a new sensation. He had just been reading 
a chapter of a book on wretched English life, 
among which popular novelists delight to lay 
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their scenes, and he felt jealous for the honor 
of Philadelphia. Jack is American, and denies 
that America can be excelled in anything. We 
shall not follow him very closely, not desir- 
ing to trespass on the classic precincts of the 
novelist’s manor. Suffice it to say, that he 
found Philadelphia could do pretty well in the 
line of wretchedness, for a city in a new coun- 
try. He was forced, against his pride of land, 
however, to admit that the imported specimens 
excelled the native, both in number and ir the 
intensity of wretchedness. 

He heard soup-houses mentioned in his walk, 
and that sent his thoughts in another direction. 
He remembered that he had responded to an 
application for a donation annually for several 
years in support of those useful institutions, 
and thought he would look a little after his 
investments. The marble-dust boy was his 
guide, accoutred in his roomy boots, his rolled 
up trowsers, and a coat which, for length, 
would have satisfied a clerical tailor. But the 
buttons were rather too stunning. Bachelors’ 
buttons are apt to be. 

Jack had not felt so light-hearted and merry 
in a month, as while he followed the little 
caricature of himself in hat and all to the soup- 
house. He had seen poverty and misery, to be 
sure; but he had done not a little toward the 
alleviation of distress. The boy was dismissed 
with his daily portion. Jack remained to look 
about him, and ask for information. He opened 
his inquiries with the question, “‘ Would a ten 
dollar note be acceptable?’’ The attendant 
ladies were heartily obliged in behalf of their 
clients. He was asked, “‘ Would he taste the 
soup?” Ofcourse he would. 

And it was the best joke of all when he was 
furnished with a bowl of the savory compound 
and a pewter spoon to eat withal. ‘‘ Upon my 
word, this is not so bad,’’ he said. 

‘*T should hope not,” archly said the young 
lady who had acted as hostess in this, to Jack, 
most unusual restaurant. ‘‘ We make it our- 
selves, and our patrons are very particular.” 

It was fun alive; and Jack, having dallied 
over his soup as long as he could, and said all 
manner of pleasant things (ten dollars’ worth), 
tock his leave at last with a grace and polite- 
ness which a reduced millionaire could not have 
exceeded. Even such men do come where 
soup is doled out in charity, and they pride 
themselves on showing their breeding to the 
only members of their former class whom they 
ever meet. It is a woful, changeful world. 
Jack had no right to be idle in it, as his con- 
science began to admonish him. But who was 
there, in all the world, to set him to work? 

After his dinner a pipe, and, with the pipe, 
rumination. Was there something prophetic 
in the smoke? a voice which seemed to say, as 
to Macbeth, “Sleep,” to Jack, “Smoke no 
more!’’ At the dinner table he had amused 
the party (his home was a boarding-house), 
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with the narrative of his morning’s walk. And 
the landlady’s daughter, internally resolving 
to turn soup-almoner herself, had rallied him 
unmercifally upon the glowing account which 
he gave of the soup-house ladies. Ashe smoked 
and cogitated, his thoughts took shape, and he 
said to himself, ‘‘Upon my faith, that lesser 
one was beautiful, and they may laugh as they 
please.’’ 

Jack would have sallied out to the soup- 
house again that very afternoon, but he hap- 
pened to remember that soup-houses which 
serve the poor, like banks which accommodate 
the rich, are closed in the afternoon. And, at 
the same time, there came a suspicion into his 
mind that he was almost a fool. So he con- 
cluded to sleep on it. 

Bachelor Jack was astir betimes the next 
day, like a man with an object in life. After 
his morning cigar he shaved, and went down 
to Third Street like a man of business; he 
went to the library like a man of letters; he 
walked to the post-office like a man. of cor- 
respondence; he stood on the steps of the 
Continental like a man of fashion; he did all 
sorts of things to make himself believe he was 
somebedy. The truth was, he was only a 
moth, and the light which attracted him was 
inthe soup-house. So, after flights and counter 
flights in devious circles, he struck straight for 
the gratis hotel, pretending that it lay in the 
shortest route to his home. 

he house was there, but the light was out. 
The soup smelt as savory as ever, but the place 
did not look so tempting. There were two 
ladies there, as on the day before; but the 
number was the only point of resemblance. 
For, whereas yesterday’s ladies were young, 
to-day’s were—we must not say old, but we 
cannot, in conscience, say young. The ladies 
of to-day were just as charitable, and their 
soup, we have no doubt, was better. There 
are some advantages in years as to experience. 
And to make good soup requires practice. 
Jack looked round the apartment, and the 
ladies looked inquiringly at him. He was in 
for it; but he only presented five dollars to-day 
—the stingy fellow! ‘‘ Would he taste the 
soup?” Of course he would not. He did yes- 
terday, but circumstances alter cases. You 
can take from Hebe what you decline from 
Hebe’s grandmother. Jack did not like to be 
entirely defeated; he talked enough to intro- 
duce a casual inquiry, not too pointed, for 
‘the lady who was here yesterday ?”’ 

‘*Did he mean Mrs. Jones, or Miss Smith ?’’ 

‘*Miss Smith,’”’ said Jack. He knew the 
name of neither, and answered Miss for his 
hope’s sake. 

‘‘They will not be here, in their regular 
turns, for a week. But either may drop in 
to-day. Shall I give any message to Miss 
Smith ?”’ 

Message, indeed! The absurdity of the situa- 





tion made Jack almost laugh outright. ‘‘Oh, 
no,’” he said; “‘I will call at her house.”’ 

Oh, man! man! what a lie you were acting! 
Yes, and speaking, too! For you did not 
know of what individual in the legion of John 
Smiths she was the daughter. You did not 
know whether it was Miss Smith or Mrs. 
Jones who had entranced you. Jack walked 
out, half laughing, and half vexed, and home 
to dinner. He did not say soup-house once 
to-day at the table. And he pretended not to 
hear, or, if he heard, not to understand, the 
innuendoes in which the landlady’s daughter 
persisted. But he resolved within himself, ‘1 
will find her out if it takes me all winter.”’ 

Where there is a will there is away. We 
will not stop to describe exactly how he did it. 
This much we will reveal, that he made the 
marble-dust boy his agent and detective. The 
bright little rogue, who found Bachelor Jack’s 
acquaintance the most profitable ‘‘connection”’ 
he had ever made in his life, served his patron 
faithfully. 

Neither, having spent so much time in the 
preliminaries, can we describe step by step the 
approaches to the catastrophe. It came in the 
early summer, when charitable committees 
were no longer in season, and the ladies had 
leisure to receive callers. A furniture van ap- 
peared one morning before Jack’s late resi- 
dence, and that same sharp boy acted as his 
lieutenant, while Jack superintended the trans- 
fer of his movables. They were destined to 
fill one room, his library, in a house which he 
had taken well up town in L—— Street, 
which one room he intended to call a memorial 
apartment, ‘‘ Bachelor’s Hall.’’ I guess he has 
been invited out of that before this time. 

But it was not Miss Smith, and it was Mrs. 
Jones, a charming widow, who had taken 
Jack’s heart. Bachelor no more, he is all the 
better for the change. Once the time hung 
heavy on his hands; now, the days are not 
long enough. He has destroyed his old “last 
will and testament,’’ and has not found time, 
or loves life too well, to write another. It is 
just as well. The law makes a better distri- 
bution than most men would by testament and 
codicil. 

The landlady’s daughter heaved ‘‘a long, 
long sigh’’ as she looked into the dismantled 
room on the day of Jack’s departure. Whether 
it was a sigh of youth, depends upon your idea 
of that state ; whether it was a sigh of love, is an 
open question. Her reverie was broken by the 
marble-dust boy, who dashed in, and, gather- 
ing a heap of tobacco pipes which Jack had 
been ashamed to take awa,, stowed them in 
varieus places on his person. ‘Dirty little 
wretch!” thought the landlady’s daughter. 
But Jack has never ceased to bless the snow- 
storm which brought Cupid to his door, in the 
shape of a little street boy almost as naked as 
his mythological prototype. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


GLOVE BOX OF PERFORATED 
CARD-BOARD. 

Materials. —Fine perforated card-board; a little 
piece of hard wood to place under the card-board in 
cutting it out; a fine paint-brush ; gum-Arabic ; paste- 
board ; blue silk or paper for covering the card-board. 

THE box measures ten inches in length, three 
inches in breadth, and two inches and a half in 
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Fig. 1. 
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depth. The foundation of the box may be of 
pasteboard, covered, according to our model, 


Commence with the ornamental part of the 
under edge, which consists, for each cross and 
each long side, of a kind of perforated card- 
board frame, all joining, which is only one 
type (the space of the thick rib inclosing four 


Fig. 2. 





holes) broad, round at the sides, seventeen 

type high. The gumming on of these little 

frames must be very carefully done, and care 

must be taken to observe the right side of the 

card-board. A second little frame, thirteen 

type high, for the shape of the ground for the 
Fig. 3. 
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relief work, must not only be joined with the 
squares formed of bars, but must also form the 


Fig. 4. 
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outer triangle in the inner space. Then an- 





with dark blue silk. 


other layer, in the form of a triangle, must be 
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gummed on, one type smaller. Then follow 
for each triangle three layers of the card-board. 
Of these the first has six, the second five, the 
third four types on their straight sides, and 
these must be placed upon each other upon 
the under double layer, and must be one type 
deeper. 

As shown in the design, this pattern must 
be repeated in reduced size for the edge of the 
cover. The triangle for the latter consists only 
of a double perforated card-board layer. 

The under layer for crnamenting the cover is 
cut altogether as far as the four middle squares, 
as shown in Figs. 2and 4. For the arranging 
of the separate squares, see Fig. 4. Each tri- 
angle, including the ground, has seven layers 
of card-board, meeting always two and two, 
with their straight sides upon each other, al- 
ways one type deeper, and shortening one type 
always on their sloped sides. The seventh 
and smailest layer is gummed on in the same 
manner. 

The other side is worked in the same manner, 
in gu opposite direction, which completes the 
middie open pattern. Fig. 3 shows the fourth 
part of the middle pattern, the raised edge of 
which has six layers of card-board, each layer 
shortening at the sloped long side, and increas- 
ing at the straight cross sides one type. Of 
these the last is quite small, ending with two 
sloping types. The four middle squares: rest 
upon a ground, only joiningin the middle, from 
which they are raised eight layers; the two 
last are of the same size. In the middle of 
each layer, decreasing always one type round, 
a square of types is cut out, only the third last 
is ornamented with a star in relief instead, 
through which the colored underground ap- 
pears. 

The straight open outer edge of the corners 
and the middle field have all through six layers 
of card-board ; each of these is sloped off regu- 
larly inwards. 


NEW CROCHET STITCH. 
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THIS pattern is most suitable for a large 
hook and ten or twelve-thread fleecy. Work 
the length required in chain stitch. Loop the 





wool twice round the hook backwards (in the 
opposite direction to the way in which it is 
generally looped); pass the hook downwards 
through the next stitch lying at the back of the 
row (see the arrow with the dot). Now bring 
the wool in front of the stitch just taken on 
the hook, and draw the wool through the three 
loops on the hook. Every stitch is the same. 
The work must always begin from the same 
end. 
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BRACES FOR BOYS. 

THE tricot stripe for these braces is repre- 
sented in the pattern worked in two colors, but 
it will be found more simple to work the stripe 
with one color, and to work a row of double 
crochet with a contrasting color, to form the 
edge; and the pattern in the centre of the stripe 





in cross-stitch. The stripe consists of thiriwen 
stitches of tricot. Either wool or knitting cot- 
ton may be used for these braces. The length 
must, of course, be suited to the size of the 
child for whom they are worked. About five 
inches are required for the cross-piece ; the tabs 
for the button-holes may be of white webbing. 
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PELERINE IN TRICOT. 

Materials.—Twelve ounces 4-thread white, fleecy 
or Berlin wool, three ounces violet ditto, one skein 
white filoselle, tricot hook No. 8 (bell gauge). The 
pelerine, with the exception of the border, is worked 
entirely in tricot. The foundation is in white wool, 
and the little pattern is worked in violet wool, and 
afterwards embroidered with filoselle. 


BEGIN at the bottom with a chain of 343 
stitches with white wool, work 2 rows without 
deerease or increase. 
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3d row. In this row the little stripe pattern | the little chain scallops are attached, also a 
begins, and for it divide the violet wool into 16 fringe of 6 loops of wool 4 inches long. 
balls ; each of these must remain in its place to , 
be ready to work up, and off with. In this and | FOR THE BORDER. 
all the following rows a regular decrease is 1st row. * 1 double, 3 chain, passing over 2 
made by working at the beginning and end of | double._ Repeat from *. ; 





the rowsthe second and third stitches together; | ° 2d. 1 double stitch on the Ist double stitch of 
also the 2 stitches on each side of the 172 | the previous row, * 3 chain, 1 double stitch in 
(which is the middle stitch) must be worked | the middle of the next, 3chain. Repeat from *. 
together. The violet stripes are worked 18 Round the throat work a row of double 
stitches apart; they consist of 8 stitches in | stitches; on each side of this row work into 1 
height and 1 in width, and are kept quite even. | stitch, 1 double, 3 treble, 1 double, pass over 2 
Between these patterns 5 plain rows are worked | double, and repeat throughout the row ; when 
in white wool, Continue working as already | this trimming is finished, make a chain of white 
described until the 52d row is finished. wool and pass it through the holes, tie at the end 

At the 53d row begin the 6th row of stripes. | of it some tassels ; this finishes the pelerine. 
Beside the decrease described from the begin- ee 
ning, decrease by working together the 9th 
and 10th of the 18 stitches lying between the LETTER FOR MARKING, 
stripes. The same decrease is repeated to the 
end to form the shoulder 3 times—namely, in 
the 55th, 57th, 59th rows. In the following 7 
‘ rows 3 side stitches of the previous rows are 
left untouched. Finish in the 67th row. 

In the front sides of the pelerine work 4 rows 
of double in white wool, and repeat the stripe 
pattern as in the foundation in violet wool, 
leaving a space of 12 stitches between each. 
These stripes are to be embroidered over as in 
the foundation with 4 stitches in white. A 
row of double stitches in white wool is worked 
round the lower side of the pelerine, to which 
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TICKING-WORK. sewn on every alternate stripe of black, and the 
No fancy work is more fashionable at the | intervening spaces are ornamented with narrow 
present moment than that called ticking em- | silk braids of different colors and steel beads. 
broidery, and every day some novel material is | The braids used in our model are blue, orange, 
red, and green. Fig. 2 is more 
Pig. 1. elaborate ; here the gold braid is 
sewn on in diagonal lines, and the 
intervening spaces filled in with 
narrow silk braids of different 
colors, all stitched or barred across 
‘with gold-colored purse’silk. The 
Vandykes and scrolls formed by 
the silk braids are ornamented 
with crosses, dots, and stars, 
worked in purse silks of contrast- 
ing colors. 





COLLAR AND CUFF WITH 
CROCHET EDGE. 
EITHER plain linen or embroi- 
dered collars may be trimmed with 
this edge. 


“ili; 
i) 
4 

<i 





lst row. Work into the edge of 
the linen three chain for the first 
treble, five chain, one treble into 
the hole in which the first treble 
was worked in, five chain; leave a 
space (see Fig. 3), and repeat from 
the beginning, of course substitut- 
ing the treble for the three chain. 


Fig. 2. 





Cag Year| Yr ; 

. = Z 2d, One double into the five chain 
forming the space, three chain, one 
introduced into it to add to the richness of | treble upon the third stitch of the chain lying 
effect. Fig. 1 is worked on white ticking | between the two trebles which are worked in 
striped with narrow black lines; gold braid is | one hole, five chain, one treble in the stitch the 
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last treble was worked into, three chain ; re- 
peat from the beginning of the row. 


Fig. 3. 
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3d. Seven chain, one single on the third of 
the upper five chain of last row. 

4th. Double stitches throughout. 

5th. Two double, one picot (of three chain, 
one double in the first stitch). Repeat through- 
out the row. 


ee —-—__ 


DIRECTIONS FOR WINDING A BALL 
OF COTTON. 


THE advantage of using a ball of eotton the 
end of which is to be drawn out inside, and 
made like this one, is, that it remains clean to 
the end of the work. Our illustrations, from 
Fig. 1 to Fig. 4, show how to wind the cotton. 
Begin from Fig. 1 by winding 70 or 80 threads 


Fig. 1. 





round the open fingers cf the left hand; then 
take it off the fingers, fold the skein thus eb- 
tained together, and wind the cotton round the 
middle in the same direction till the cirele thus 
obtained measures three-quarters of an inch 
across; the threads must be wound loosely 
enough to be easily moved backwards and for- 
wards on the skein. Then wind the cotton 
round this middle part, as seen in Fig. 2, al- 


Fig. 2. 





> tl 


ways turning the skein round and round, so 
that the different threads cross each other regu- 
larly, as can be seen on Fig. 3. It is best to 
turn the ball from left to right, so as not to 
take up any of the threads of the flat skein. 
When the ball is sufficiently large, wind the 
cotton a few times round it in a contrary direc- 








tion, as can be seen on Fig. 3; fasten the end 
and draw the middle skein out carefully. 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4 shows the ball without the skein, 
Fig. 4. 








which latter must, of course, be first used in 
working. 


SLIPPERS IN KNOTTED WOOL. 


Tus slipper is worked in twelve-thread 
scarlet fleecy wool; and has a cork or leather 
sole. It is very easily worked from a good 
paper pattern. Begin the slipper at the toe. 
Fasten upon a lead pin-cushion six pieces of 
wool 60 inches long, which are folded in half 
their length, so as to have twelve ends. With 
four ends always work one knot, work with 
the tyro outer ones over the two inner ones. 
Fig. 2 shows the way to form the knotting. 
Place the two inner pieces of wool over the 
fingers of the left hand, the right side outer 
piece over those on the fingers of the left hand 
towards the left hand; the left side outer piece 
is thrown over the right outer one and under 
the two inner ones, that is to say between the 
outer and inner pieces; then draw the two 
outer pieces tight. Then place the left side 
outer piece over the two inner ones, and the 
right side outer piece over the left side outer 
one and under the tw? inner ones, and draw 
the two outer pieces tight. One knot is then 
completed. With the eight *hreads which re- 
main work two similar knots. The Knots of 
the following row are placed between those of 
the preceding one, taking the two outside 
pieces of wool lying next to each other as inside 
pieces, and working the knots with one of the 
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Fig. 1. 





e 
pieces on either side which were inside in the | At the front edge the foot part is bound with 
preceding row. Two or four fresh pieces of | black satin, then it is fastened on to the sole, 
wool must be taken on either side in every row, | Which is knotted also. Then sew another sole 


Fig. 2. 





80 @8 to increase the number of knota. When | of cork or leather under the Knotted one, and 
you havé got to the widest part of the foot, the | ornament the slipper in the centre with a black 
two side parts are worked separately, decreas- | wool rosette, in the middle of which fasten a 
ing twice or four times according to the width. | black button. 
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NECKLET. .| The design given in the engraving is intended 
BLACK velvet, with precious stones mounted | for #very simple necklet, the materials for 
en itis, at present, the fashionable necklet to | Which will come within the compass of most 


accompany low evening-dresses.. The velvet | Purses. It is formed of small rounds of card- 
ribbon is tied at the back of the neck, and long | board, covered with black velvet, and worked 








ends are allowed to fall low on the skirt. When | with either crystal, gold, or garnet beads, ac- 
exceedingly low dresses are worn, the chest | cording to taste. This design could also be 
is covered with ten or twelve links of beads, | applied to a headdress. 

which variety of necklet is called ‘‘ Alexandra.’? 
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Receipts, €e. 
EXTINGUISHING BURNING CLOTHES. 

THERE are few accidents more terrible than the 
setting fire to the loose vestments worn by women. 
Instantly the lower part of a dress is ignited the 
fiames rush upwards with great velocity, and the 
whole of the garments are involved in the confia- 
gration. Even if almost immediately extinguished, 
so large a portion of the skin is scorched that death 
often ensues from the shock to the system, though 
perhaps the actual injury does not appear to be 
severe, It is needless to say how largely the num- 
ber ef deaths by burning has been increased by the 
fashion of wearing crinoline, because if it could be 
demonstrated to a moral certainty that one woman 
out of every fifty who followed the fashion of the 
day, whatever that night happen to be, was doomed 
to the most painful of deaths, it would still be fol- 
lowed, each one believing that the fatal result 
would not happen to herself, but to some less care- 
ful sister. Nevertheless, we may express our plea- 
sure, at least in this department of our journal, 
that the fashion of wearing iron hoops—one which 
is to our old-fashioned notions alike inelegant, in- 
convenient, indecent, and dangerous—is almost a 
thing of the past; for not only was it, from the 
distension of the dress, the cause of many more 
burnings than would have otherwise occurred, but 
it in almost all cases prevented the extinction of 
the flames until fatal injury had been inflicted, 

Let us, however, endeavor to utilize the topic by 
considering the best method of proceeding when the 
dress isjon fire. The first impulse of the victim is to 
rush about shrieking for help; the second to open 
the door, if possible, and run along the passages 
out into the open air, thus fanning the flame to the 
utmost. No line of action could be more fatal in its 
consequences. It cannot be too constantly borne 
in mind that the enly safety is to fall down quickly 
on the floor; if a small portion of the dress only is 
ignited, it may be put out by thrusting it under the 
body and by rolling upon it. By rolling over and 
over the person on fire is comparatively safe, as the 
flames ascend away from the body, and thus do com- 
paratively little damage. 

The course of action for bystanders is evident ; it 
is to seize any woollen covering near at hand, as a 
blanket, shawl, hearthrug, coat, or curtain, throw 
it instantly around the sufferer, and roll her on the 
floor in its folds. Scores of lives have been saved 
by bystanders taking off their coats, and instantly 
extinguishing the flames in this manner. As soon 
as the victim is on the ground the greatest danger is 
over; the flames no longer rise to the face, and the 
breathing of the overheated air, which is always 
fatal, is prevented. 

It may be asked, what is the best treatment to be 
adopted for the sufferer before the arrival of medical 
aid. If the burn is severe, the patient should be 
laid in a bed and the clothes removed with as little 
disturbance as possible; they should, if requisite, 
be cut off, se as to avoid the slightest additional 
infury to the burned surface. Then, to exclude the 
air, some application is requisite ; cotton-wool does 
very well, but the simplest, the nearest to hand, the 
inost easily applied, and certainly one of the most 
efficacious, is flour, profusedly dredged on out of a 
common flour dredger. 

It cannot be too strongly borne im mind that cold 
water or other cold applications to an extensive 
burn are fatal. Persons suffering from burns rarely 
die from the immediate injury; the cause of death 





is either the shock to the system or congestion of 
the lungs, both of which would be greatly intensi- 
fied by cold applied to the outer surface of the body. 
The danger of a burn or scald is not in proportion to 
its mtensity or severity so much as to extent of sur- 
face injured; thus a severe burn confined to a small 
portion of the body is seldom fatal. A compara- 
tively slight scald extending over a large surface is 
rarely recovered from. Thus lamentable accidents 
often occur from children pulling a cup of hot tea 
from the edge of a table; the liquid runs down inside 
the elothes, spreads over the chest, and, from the 
extent rather than the severity of the injury, it is 
often fatal. 
MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

To Prepare Fowls for Cooking.—Professor Blot, in 
his lectures on cooking, gives the following direc- 
tions for preparing fowls: Never wash meat er 
fowls. Wipe them dry if you choose, and if there is 
anything unacceptable it can be sliced off thinly. 
In cooking a chicken whole, no washing is to be 
done, except the gall-bladder be broken, when it is 
best to cut the chicken up and wash it thoroughly. 
Again, in cleansing chickens, never cut the breast ; 
make a slit down the back of the neck, and take out 
the crop that way. Then cut the neck bone close, 
and after the bird is stuffed the skin of the neck can 
be turned up over the back, sewed down, and the 
crop will look full and round. Further, the breast- 
bone should be struck smartly with the back of a 
heavy knife, or with a rolling-pin, to break it. This 
will make the chicken lie rounder and fuller after it 
is stuffed. The legs and wings should also be fast- 
ened with thread close to the side, running a long 
needle through the body for that purpose. A good 
stuffing for baked or roast chicken may be made by 
chopping an onion fine, and stirring it with two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan on the fire. It is 
taken off a moment, and bread which has been 
soaked in water and the water squeezed out is 
added, with salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, and some 
parsley chopped fine. Then one yelk of an egg, 
mixed in thoroughly on the fire for half a minute. 
This stuffing is then inserted in the chicken. 

A Good Meat Cake.—Mince the lean of cold lamb or 
veal very finely; soak a large slice of bread in boil- 
ing milk ; mash it, and mix it with the minced meat ; 
also a beaten egg, some boiled chopped parsley and 
thyme, a little grated lemon-peel, pepper, and salt. 
Make it into small flat cakes, and fry them in butter 
or lard. Serve them up dry, or with good gravy. 

Lamb Cutlets and Spinach.—Eight cutlets, egg, and 
bread-crums, salt, and pepper to taste, a little clari- 
fied butter. Take the cutlets from a neck of lamb, 
and shape them by cutting off the thick part of the 
chine-bone. Trim off most of the fat and all the 
skin, and scrape the top part of the bones quite 
clean. Brush the cutlets over with egg, sprinkle 
them with bread-crums, and season with pepper and 
salt. Now dip them into clarified butter, sprinkle 
over a few more bread-crums, and fry them over a 
sharp fire, turning them when required. Lay them 
before the fire to drain, and arrange them on a dish 
with spinach in the centre, which should be pre- 
viously well boiled, drained, chopped, and seasoned. 
Peas, asparagus, or beans may be substituted for 
the spinach. 

Crab Dressing.—Take one teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard, and the same quantity of good moist sug.ir, 
and very slowly add two tablespdonfuls of good 
salad oil. Still carefully mix im four’ tablespoon. 
fuls of quite fresh milk, and half that quantity of 
vinegar, added by slow degrees lest the dressing 
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curdle. Season with salt and white pepper, or Cay- 
enne, to taste, It should present a soft creamy 
appearance. 

Egg Sandwiches.—Hard boil some very fresh eggs, 
and, when cold, cut them into moderately thin 
slices, and lay them between some bread and butter 
cut as thin as possible ; season them well with pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg. For picnic parties, or when one 
is travelling, these sandwiches are far preferable to 
hard-boiled eggs au naturel. 

A Good Beef Pie.—Take cold roast beef or steak; 
cut into thin slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish ; 
shake in a little flour, pepper, and salt; cut up a 
tomato, or onion, chopped very fine; then another 
layer of beef and seasoning, and so on until the dish 
is filled. If you have any beef gravy, put it in; if 
not, a little beef dripping, and water enough to 
make sufficient gravy. Have ready one dozen pota- 
toes, well boiled and mashed, half a cup of milk or 
cream, and a little butter and salt; spread it over 
the pie as a crust an inch thick; brush it over with 
egg, and bake it about twenty-five minutes. 

Potted Veal and Bacon.—Cut thin slices of veal, 
and the same quantity of niee bacon; then rub to- 
gether some dried sweet basil or summer savory, 
very fine, until reduced to a powder, and lay in a 
stewpan a layer of bacon, then a layer of veal, and 
on this sprinkle the powdered herbs, a little grated 
horseradish, then again some bacor and veal, and 
then herbs and horseradish, and a little salt; on 
this squeeze a lemon and grate the rind, then cover 
very tightly, and put it into the oven to bake two 
or three hours; take it out and drain off all the 
gravy; pour over a little ketchup, and press it down 
with a heavy weight; then put it away in a pot 
tightly covered. 

Chicken Baked in Rice.—Cut a chicken into joints, 
as for a fricassee, season it well with pepper and 
salt, lay it into a pudding-dish lined with slices of 
ham or bacon, add a pint of veal gravy, and an 
onion finely minced; fill up the dish with boiled 
rice well pressed and piled as high as the dish will 
hold, cover it with a paste of flour and water; bake 
it one hour, and serve before taking off the paste. 

Beef Balls.—Mince very finely a piece of tender 
beef, fat and lean; mince an onion with some boiled 
parsley; add grated bread-crums, and season with 
pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and lemon-peel; mix 
all together, and moisten it with an egg beaten; roll 
it inte balls; flour, and fry them in boiling fresh 
dripping. Serve them with fried bread-crums, or 
with a thickened brown gravy. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Citron Cheesecakes.—Beat up the yelks of four eggs; 
mix them with a.quart of; boiling cream ; when cold 
put itin the fire, and let it boil till it curdies. Blanch 
some almonds, beat them with orange-flower water, 
and put them into cream, with a few Naples biscuits, 
and green citron shred fine. Sweeten to taste and 
bake them. 

Cream Pudding.—Boil a quart of cream, with a 
blade of mace and half a nutmeg grated ; let it cool, 
and beat up eight eggs and three whites ; strain them 
well, and mix a spoonful of flour into them, also a 
quarter of a pound of almonds, blanched and beaten 
fine, with a spoonful of orange-flower or rose-water ; 
then by degrees mix in the cream and beat all well 
together; take a thick cloth, wet it and flour it well, 
pour in the mixture, tie it close, and boil in half an 
hour; let the water boil fast ; when it is done, turn 
it into the dish, pour melted butter over, with a 
little sack, and throw fine sugar al over. 





Jelly from Gelatine.—One ounce and a half of gela- 
tine put over night into a pint of cold water, with 
the rinds and juice of three lemons. Next morning 
add a pint of boiling water, half a pint of sherry, 
the whites and shells of three eggs, and sweeten to 
your taste. Boil the whole ten minutes, and strain 
through a jelly-bag. This will make a quart of jelly. 
Be sure not to stir the mixture after it is placed on 
the fire. It is excellent. 


Italian Bread.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, one pound two ounces of flour, 
twelve eggs, half a pound of citron and lemon-peel. 
Mix as for pound-cake. If the mixture begins to 
curdle, which it is most likely to do from the quan- 
tity of eggs, add a little of the flour. When the eggs 
are all used, and it is light, stir in the remainder of 
the flour lightly, Bake it in long, narrow tins, either 
papered or buttered; first put in a layer of the mix- 
ture, and cover it with the peel cut in large thin 
slices; proceed in this way until it is three parts 
full, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Rice Pound Cake.—One pound of butter, one pound 
of powdered loaf-sugar, twelve ounces of flour, half 
a pound of ground rice, and twelve eggs. Mix as 
Italian bread, and bake it in a papered hoop. If it 
is required with fruit, put two pounds of currants, 
three-quarters of a pound of peel, one nutmeg, grated, 
and a little pounded mace. 


Lemon Pie.—The juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
one cup of water, one tablespoonful of corn flour, 
one cup of sugar, one egg, and a piece of butter the 
size of a small egg. Boil the water, wet the corn 
flour with a little cold water, and stir it in; when it 
boils up pour it on the sugar and butter; after it 
cools add the egg and lemon; bake with under and 
upper crust. 

Good Plain Cake.—Two pounds of flour, three des- 
sertspoonfuls of baking powder, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, powdered, one pound of currants, quarter of 
a pound of raisins cut small, twelve ounces of butter, 
four eggs, and a pint of milk; candied orange and 
lemon-peel to taste. Bake two hours and a half in 
rather a slow oven. 

Tapioca Blanc-mange.—Half a pound of tapioca 
soaked for an hour in a pint of milk, and boiled till 
tender ; sweeten to taste, and put it into a mould. 
When cold turn it out, and serve in a dish with 
strawberry or raspberry jam round it, and a little 
cream. 

Cream Biscuits.—Rub one pound of fresh butter 
into one pouad of flour, make a hole in the centre, 
into which put half a pound of powdered sugar upon 
which the rind of a lemon was rubbed previously to 
pounding, and three whole eggs; mix the eggs well 
with the sugar, and then mix all together, forming 
a flexible paste ; cut it into round pieces, each nearly 
as large as a walnut, stamp them flat with a butter 
stamp, and bake them in a slack oven. 

Apple Float.—Take six large apples, pare, slice, and 
stew them in as much water as will cover them. 
When well done, press them through a sieve, and 
make very sweet with crushed or loaf-sugar. While 
cooling, beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, 
and stir in the apples; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Serve with sweet cream. Quite as good as peaches 
and cream. 

Gateau de Pommes.—Take a few apples, boil them 
with as little water as possible, and make them into 
apple-sauce, then add one and a half pound of sugar 
and the juice of a lemon; boil all together till quite 
firm, and put it into a mould. Garnish it with al- 
monds stuck overit. It will keep for many months 
if allowed to remain in the mould, 
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CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr. Gopry—Srr: I send you some of the receipts 
that are asked for in the June number of your valu- 
able Book. I know them to be good. The house- 
keepers here, in California, put up such kinds of 
fruits as nectarines, apricots, plums, blackberries, 
gooseberries, and currants; the same as the receipt 
for canning peaches, Except to the four latter, must 
be added three times the amount of sugar as for 
peaches. The fruit in this way is nice for pies, or 
to eat just as it comes from the cans, 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Grate half a cocoanut meat; 
stir it into a good custard, and bake in a buttered 
basin. Make the custard of four eggs to a quart 
of milk. This may be baked with an under crust. 
A quick oven for this—thirty or forty minutes. 
Serve with the following wine sauce: One cup of 
butter, one cup of sugar; stir to a cream; then one 
oup of wine added slowly. Put the bowl into a ves- 
sel of hot water one-half hour before using it. It 
must not be stirred. 

Floating Island.—Take six eggs, separate them; 
beat the yelks, and stir into a quart of milk ; sweeten 
to taste; flavor with lemon or nutmeg. Put this 
mixture in a pan. Put some water in a saucepan, 
and setit onthe fire. When boiling, putin your pan, 
which ought to be half immersed. Keep stirring it 
until the custard gets thick, which will be in about 
thirty minutes. Whip the whites of the eggs to a 
strong froth. When the custard is done, put into a 
deep dish, and heap the frothed eggs upon it. Serve 
cold. 

Sponge-Cake for Dessert.—One pound of sugar, ten 
eggs, half the weight of the sugar and eggs in flour. 
Beat the yelks of the eggs, flour, and sugar together ; 
then add the whites, beaten to a froth, when just 
ready for the oven. Butter square tins, put in the 
mixture one inch deep. This will make two cakes. 
Take one of them, blanche almonds, and stick the 
small ends of them in the cake, just so far that 
they will stand up, putting them in about an inch 
apart. Then make a custard of three eggs to a pint 
of milk; sweeten to taste. Pour the custard over 
the cake just before serving. Cut the cake into 
squares of about three inches, giving one piece, with 
some of the custard, to each guest. 

Can any one give me a receipt for putting up 
capers, also gumbo soup? 


Yours, most respectfully, M. A. A. 


Mr. Gopry: In the June number of the Lapy’s 
Book Miss V. K. requests a receipt for Cocoanut 
Pudding, which I send. Mrs. J. L. 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
half a pound of butter, half a cocoanut, grated, the 
whites of six eggs, one tablespoonful of rose-water, 
two tablespoonfuls of brandy. Pare the brown skin 
off the nut, wash it in cold water, wipe it dry, and 
grate it. After the butter has been prepared as for 
lady-cake, and the sugar pounded fine, beat them to 
acream; whisk the whites of the eggs until stiff and 
dry, and add to the butter and sugar; stir the whole 
well together, and add gradually the nut, brandy, and 
rose-water—then stir well, but do not beat it. Bake 
on rich pastry, without a top crust. 

Snow Cake.—One teacupful and a half of fine white 
sugar, one teacupful of flour, one small teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar in the flour, whites of ten eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth; flavor to taste. 

Corn-Starch Cakes.—One pound of sugar, three- 
fourths of a pound of butter, six eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, one paper of corn-starch, four tablespoonfuls 
of flour; bake in patty-pans. 

Delmonico Pudding.—One quart of sweet milk, 
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boiled, four tablespoonfuls of corn-starch mixed 
with a little cold milk, add to the milk just before 
boiling five eggs, beat the yelks with five tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar; flavor with vanilla or lemon; 
add it to the starch and milk, boil until cooked, 
then pour into a buttered dish ; beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, add three tablespoonfuls of 
fine sugar, put it upon the top, and bake a light 
brown. To be eaten cold. It is much improved by 
rich cream and grated nutmeg as a sauce. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Clear Soapsuds.—It is well known that a 
little alum dissolved is very effective in clearing 
muddy water; but a short time since some alum was 
applied in a manner which, from its novelty and its 
valuable results, is worthy of notice. In a place 
where water was scarce, a little alum was dissolved 
in hot water, and thrown into a tub of thick soap- 
suds. In a short time the soap curdled, and, accom- 
panied by the muddy particles, sank to the bottom, 
leaving the water above perfectly clear, pure, and 
devoid of smell. This water was found very useful 
for washing clothing in again, when poured off the 
sediment, A similar result was attained in a quick 
manner by filling a boiler with soapsuds, placing it 
on a fire, and throwing a bit of alum into it. When 
the suds boiled, the scum went over, and left the 
water clear, soft, and as useful for washing clothes 
as it had originally been... ° 

Excellent Pomade.—Three ounces of olive oil, three- 
quarters of a drachm of oil of almonds, two drachms 
of palm oil, half an ounce of white wax, quarter of 
a pound of lard, and three-quarters of a drachm of 
essence of bergamot. This pomade is said to be ex- 
cellent for strengthening the hair, promoting the 
growth of whiskers and moustaches, and preventing 
baldness. ‘ 

To Clean Riding Gloves.—Doeskin gloves may be 
cleaned by rubbing them thoroughly in dry fuller’s 
earth and alum, spreading them out ona flat surface 
or stretching them on a wooden hand while this is 
being done. Removing this mixture—which should 
be finely powdered—with a brush, some dry bran 
and whiting should be sprinkled over them, and 
afterwards the gloves should be thoroughly dusted 
with a soft brush. Orrub them with pipe-clay made 
into a paste with beer, after having been washed in 
lukewarm water and bran tea, and put on the wooden 
hands. They must dry by degrees, and when about 
half dry they should be well smoothed by rubbing, 
and then drawn into shape, When dry they may 
be brushed and ironed with paper over them, The 
iron must not be very hot. 

To Remove Oil Stains.—Take three ounces of spirits 
of turpentine, and one ounce of essence of lemon; 
mix well, and apply it as you would any other scour- 
ing drops. It will take out all the grease. 

Brass Vessels—To prevent brass vessels from con- 
tracting verdigris after being used, instead of wiping 
them dry constantly immerse them in water; they 
are kept perfectly innocuous, and will remain for 
years fully as clean and nearly as bright as when 
they first came out of the hands of the workmen. 

To Restore Linen that has long been Stained.—Rub 
the stains on each side with wet brown soap. Mix 
some starch to a thick paste with cold water, and 
spread it over the soaped places. Then expose the 
linen to the sun and air; and, if the stains have not 
disappeared in three or four days, rub off the mix- 
ture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and 
starch. Afterwards dry it, wet it with cold water, 
and put it in the wash. 
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Ebitars’ Gable. 


AN ENGLISH POETESS AND HER AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS. 

In July, 1863, there appeared in the London Athe- 
naum a very flattering notice of “Jean Ingelow’s 
Poems,” then just published. The nature of this 
notice with the extracts given, induced a Boston 
publishing house to announce the work as “in 
press,’ and to order a copy from London, This was 
sent, and the reprint was published in the Novem- 
ber following. The book became popular at once, 
and Miss Ingelow, who had never been heard of before, 
and the singularity of whose name induced the be- 
lief that it was an assumed one, became suddenly 
famous. Her volume has now become almost ciassic. 
Of her poetical works over thirty thousand copies 
have been sold of the first volume; including the 
illustrated edition and the “ Songs of Seven” nearly 
forty thousand. Of the “ Story of Doom,” published 
in 1867, upwards of ten thousand copies have been 
seld. Of her prose works, which include “ Studies 
for Stories,” “ Stories Told to a Child,” and “ A Sis- 
ter’s Bye-Hours,”’ many editions have been called 
for, amounting in al! to fifteen thousand copies. In 
England the volumes of her prose writings sold are 
in excess of the poetical volumes, while in America 
itis the reverse. The total sales by her American 
publishers have reached very nearly sixty-five thou- 
sand copies. 

The sales of her writings in England, though not 
quite so great as those here, are yet not far behind- 
hand; so that it may be fairly said that fully 100,000 
volumes of her writings have been disposed of within 
five years—a fact, so far as we know, without paral- 
lel in the history of literature, when it is remem- 
bered that previous to 1863 Miss Ingelow was totally 
unknown to the public. 

It is no wonder that her thousands of readers 
should desire some details of her literary life. The 
passion for an intimate acquaintance with the dis- 
tinguished is rooted in human nature. Nor is it, 
when confined within proper limits by a due regard 
to others, an ignoble or unworthy curiosity. But 
these limits it is always tending to pass. Our read- 
ers will remember Tennyson’s eloquent protest, and 
if a man can feel so indignant, a woman, whose 
privacy is the very essence of her life, has the great- 
est claims to a respectful silence upon such petty 
details as age or personal appearance. We can un- 
derstand from Miss Ingelow’s writings that such 
notoriety would be excessively disagreeable to her. 
Grateful as she is for the public favor in which her 
poems are held, she has expressed her feelings plainly 
in a letter to an American friend, 

“Tam a particularly shy person and somewhat re- 
served, and greatly dislike to be talked of publicly ; 
I could wish to keep my personality utterly in the 
background, to be known only as a name. do not 
care about fame, or rather scarcely believe in such a 
thing for myself; but itis a great pleasure and a 
very true one to be able to give pleasure to so many 
pears for the time being—that is, while popularity 

4Sts. 

One of her admiring visitors from America has 
given, by her “ private letter,” publicity to the re- 
marks of Mrs. Ingelow, the mother, concerning her 
gifted daughter, which may help us to realize her 
sensitive reticence, 


‘*You_have probably noticed,” her mother said, 
“that Jean is very shy and reserved, and I think 





that only through her finger's ends could she have 
given vent to her heart and soul; for I have learned 
mpre of her life and tastes through her writings, 
than through years of companionship.” 

Certainly, when her nearest relation can say this, 
the public should be satistied with what they can 
gather from their favorite’s books. 

Nor is this information scanty. Miss Ingelow’s 
poetry is strongly tinged by the surroundings of her 
early life, and an acute reader can almost divine 
them from her first volume. Of course it is easy to 
be wise when one knows the facts; but we will try 
to show how intimate is the connection, and leave 
our readers, if they think it proved, to seek still fur- 
ther points of resemblance, 


HER BIRTH-PLACE, 


Jean Ingelow is a native of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire. The history of the old town is full of changes. 
Its origin is lost in a darkness unlit by tradition 5 
but its great antiquity and importance appear from 
the earliest records, It is a seaport at the mouth of 
the Witham. When the Romans conquered the little 
island in the stormy Northern Ocean, Boston felt 
the benefits of their rule. The great canal that 
stretches through the country, opening into the Wit- 
ham, and the old sea-dyke, a bank erected to save the 
drains from the influx of the sea, are attributed to 
them. In the thirteenth century, under the Norman 
rule, Boston almost rivalled London in commerce. 
A great annual fair was held there ; and for two hun- 
dred years it was a noted rendezvous of foreign mer- 
chants. Inthe sixteenth century it began to decline ; 
and from mismanagement in the drainage soon fell 
into its present condition—a quiet old town, whose 


| people are divided between agriculture, manufac- 


tures, and the fisheries. ? 

But the old town has still in its keeping the me- 
morials of its former greatness. It was early a 
Christian city, and it is supposed to have been the 
site of the fa=.vus monastery of St. Botolph’s, built 
here in 657; the Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustans, 
and Franciscans had priories in Boston, The pre- 
sent church of St. Botolph was founded in 1309. It 
is a beautiful building, with a bell-tower three hun- 
dred feet high, and visible at sea from forty miles’ 
distance. This tower is surmounted by an enormous 
lantern, which guides mariners in the “ Boston 
deeps.” The whole town is saturated with anti- 
quity. Its present calm, industrial, and bucolic life, 
the quiet streets, and the rich fields around it, are in 
strong contrast with the history and the antiquities 
both of its military greatness under the Roman, and 
of its maritime prosperity under the Norman sway. 
In 1204, when the quinziéme was levied, London paid 
£836, and Boston £780: now London has three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and its quondam rival twelve 
thousand ! 

MISS INGELOW’S POETRY] 

And now for the application. Miss Ingelow lived 
in a low, flat country, on the seashore; in an old 
town full of antiquities and memorials of the past— 
a city of Roman sea-walls and Norman churches ; 
environed with rich English meadows, stretching 
along a pleasant river; yet with a great light-house 
always before her eyes, and the sound of the sea in 
her ears. Might not such a home be guessed at from 
her first volume? Her poetry is either of the sea or 
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the meadows. Her favorite landscape, repeated even 
to weariness, is the low horizon which the sky in- 
closes without a break. Mountains seem to be alien 
to her verse. Here and there they come in, but 
rather as things learnt from books than personal 
experiences. No long poem is concerned with them. 
But her largest work is the history of a Deluge, and 
perhaps the best of her minor poems is a story of the 
High Tide that so damaged her native city in 1571. 
“Winstanley,” another of her best poems, is the his- 
tory of a light-house. When she writes of the land, 
she chooses always country scenes and objects; the 
stir and tumult of a great city are never felt in her 
verse. Inshort, she reflects more strongly even than 
most of her guild, the image of her youthful sur- 
roundings. 

Here we might close, feeling sure that our readers 
could work out the theme for themselves ; but there 
are many interesting particulars that it may please 
them to hear, and that we may rightly tell, as they 
do not intrude upon the privacy of Miss Ingelow’s 
domestic life, 


FAMILY 


Miss Ingelow’s father was a country banker, and 
a highly cultivated man; he traced his descent from 
a certain Dr. Nathaniel Ingelow, who once wrote a 
curious book called “ Bentevolio and Urania.” Her 
mother is of Scotch descent ; her maiden name was 
Kilgour, and she was brought up at a place called 
Kilmundie, high up in Aberdeenshire, a family seat 
for many generations. 

Jean was extremely timid and easily cverawed by 
fear, and would creep into corners to think over her 
thoughts to herself. The family mansion had a 
lofty room with a bow window used for a nursery. 
It overlooked the river, and was the favorite resort 
of Jean and her brother. The coming up of the tides, 
the ships, the gangs of towmen and their monoto- 
nous songs made a daily delight for them. 

Jean was one of eleven children, and, of course 
found more liberty for her individual life than would 
otherwise have been possible. She was not a preco- 
cious child, nor remarkable except for her memory. 
She was carefully educated, and early showed the 
religious tepdencies of her mind. 


AND HOME, 


SONGS AND CHARITIES. 

*“ Jean Ingelow’s poetic faculty is a natural gift,” 
say her friends. Her charities to the poor seem so 
entwined with her songs that we must not omit 
this beautiful episode. She makes her talents 
“twice blessed.” Her writings please the happy; 
her charities comfort the miserable, and a very large 
proportion of her gains from America are devoted 
to this good work. One of her kind ways of doing 
good is so full of thoughtful tenderness that we give 
a few particulars. We have seen it stated that one- 
fifth of all who die in London are paupers. Whata 
multitude of sick poor the hospitals of that great 
city must contain! Miss Ingelow has set up a 
table for the relief of some of these poor invalids, 
when they are discharged, and yet, not being strong 
enough to work, would otherwise suffer from hun- 
ger. We must give one extract from her own letter 
on the subject :— 

“We have about twelve to dinner three times a 
week, and hope to continue the plan. Itis sucha 
comfort to see the good it does. I find it one of the 
great pleasures of writing, that it gives me more 
command of money for such purposes than falls to 
the lot of mestwomen. I call this a copyright dinner. 
* * * We generally have six children as well as the 
grown up people each time, and it is quite pleasant 
to see how the good food improves their health. 
We only have this dinner three times a week, and 
let each person dine either six or nine times as seems 
desirable.” 





THE TWO BOSTONS. 

Boston in America is linked to Boston in England 
by no accidental resemblance. The Rev. John Cot- 
ton, flying from persecution to the shores of New 
England, gave the name of his place of persecution 
to his refuge, and now the American city is drawn to 
her prototype by a common interest in the writings 
of a daughter of their race. Jean Ingelow’s books are 
true peacemakers. They breathe a spirit of good 
will and friendship that will conciliate and soothe. 
The poetess seems to enjoy her popularity in 
Americaextremely. Her manner of using the money 
drawn from this country will greatly increase the 
number of her friends. We should like to see her 
books in every household. They will do good wher- 
ever they are read; and with every increase in the 
sale she could enlarge her dinner table for the poor. 
Who would not like to aid her? 

And yet, if you commended her generosity, she 
would tell you that she was a debtor to others for 
this power of bestowing gifts. That she had re- 
ceived thousands from the sales of her works in 
America, when she could not in law have demanded 
& penny. She would say, as she has written, that 
the enterprise and good management of the Ameri- 
can house have made her books sell so largely. In 
short, this English poetess and her American publish- 
ers exemplify an important point in International 
Copyright—that in rendering justice to the writer the 
publishers have secured their own prosperity. Such 
are the pleasant relations between Miss Ingelow, of 
London, and the Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston. 





A JUST MAN GONE. 


Hon. MaTTHew VASSAR is dead. He has gone to 
his rest, and his name will live forever in the annals 
of American educational progress, as the first man 
who has done justice tothe mind of woman. We hope 
to give, in some future number of the LApy’s Book, 
a more fitting tribute to his memory than at present 
we are able to prepare. Our readers will look for 
his In MeMorRIAM with the deep interest felt in the 
character and deeds of a beloved friend, whose good 
work has made him a perpetual benefactor to the 
daughters of America. 


A JUST MAN COME. 


We have heretofore recorded, with a mournful 
satisfaction, the great things which Mr. Vassar has 
done for feminine education. His mantle has not 
fallen tothe ground, Another generous gift attests 
that the cause of women is not to fail with the 
death of a champion. 

Hon. Henry WELLS was born in 1806, in Vermont. 
His eminent business ability was soon recognized. 
In 1840 he conducted the express business between 
New York, Boston, and Albany, and was thus led 
to believe it possible that the same business might 
be extended over the thinly settled west. He spent 
many years in carrying out his plans, in the face of 
numberless obstacles and discouragements, and at 
last his efforts were crowned with complete success. 
To him chiefly the west owes its fine system of 
express. The wealth thus gained has been gener- 
ously and charitably bestowed; but his most noble 
gift has just been made public. He resides at Au- 
burn, N. Y., and he has long purposed to establish a 
seminary or college for women. “On a beautiful 
site, which commands an extensive view of Cayuga 
Lake and the country, he has erected a remarkably 
handsome building, which will furnish ample accom- 
modations for eighty pupils, and a full corps of 
instruction.” Inside and out thig building is most 
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beautiful and comfortable. “It has been chartered 
with full collegiate powers; and the course of study 
to be pursued is most thorough and extensive. The 
grounds are twenty acres in extent, beautifully laid 
out. Scholarships are to be founded with privilege 
of nomination to the donor of a certain sum, and 
every arrangement seems to be most careful and 
thorough.” Wecongratulate New York that two of 
her citizens have been first to recognize the immense 
importance, the pressing necessity of the education 
of woman, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NoRMAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The system of Nor- 
mal Schools by which our girls are prepared for 
teaching is the supplement to our Public School 
system. The readers of this magazine know how 
completely the management of our national common 
school education is falling into the hands of wo- 
men, and consequently how important it is that 
these teachers should themselves be taught. 

Philadelphia is not behind in this great work. 
This July the “ Girls’ Normal School” held their 
semi-annual commencement at the Academy of 
Music. Forty-seven graduated at that time, and 
not one of the class fell below the average required. 
The addresses and poems were excellent, and the 
principal announced with pleasure the high stand- 
ard of the class in ability and faithfulness. 

The educators at these schools concur in declaring 
that no work interests them more thoroughly than 
this training of women. They feel they are sowing 
the seed from which the next generation will reap 
an abundant harvest. 


Strate NoRMAL Scnoot at Trenton, New Jrer- 
sry.—In this school Professor John 8S. Hart, so well- 
known to our readers for his experience and success 
in education, is doing a great work. Twenty-seven 
teachers and over one thousand pupils are under 
him, of which latter over one hundred are girls. 
Those who wish to hear Professor Hart’s experience 
in teaching should get his little book lately pub- 
lished, “In the School-room.” We do not doubt 
that they will thank us for introducing them to a 
work so fresh, so lively, and yet so mature. See 
Literary Notices, page 256. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


* A SisTeR’s Bye-Hovurs” is the title of Jean In- 
gelow’s latest work. It contains seven stories con- 
tributed to English magazines. The longest story 
in the volume is called “ Laura Richmond.” It is 
the history of a girl who, instead of seeking far a 
field for a “ mission,” took the work nearest at hand 
and did it with all her might. We quote from The 
London Review :— 


“An occupation soon presents itself for Laura. 
The ladies lose £200 a year of their income in some 
mining speculation, and Laura determines to assist 
in the reduction of expenses which necessarily fol- 
lows upon this by undertaking the duties previously 
performed by Moxon, the ladies’ maid, and in the 
nice little room looking out upon the garden we soon 
find her vee engaged cleaning the silver, washing 
glass and china, doing needlework, and generally 
making herself a very useful person. Modern young 
ladies who aspire to be something more than ‘ girls 
of the period,’ will do well to reflect upon what 
Laura says with reference to household drudgery :— 


“*It is quite a new invention, you know,’ said 
Laura, ‘to let gentlewomen have nothing to do in 
the house: our Goh qpeatnathece had no notion of 
such idleness. How often did ourGreat-Aunt Clare 
amuse us with descriptions of how the colonel used 
to come and pay his duty to her elder sister, and she 
as a child used to look on and admire his uniform 
and his wig! She and her friends, the member’s 
daughters, used to iron their laces and great-great- 
grandpapa’s ruffs out of doors in the hot weather, 
under the great walnut-trees, and the young officers 
used to go in and out of the house to fetch and carry 
the irons for them and lounge about her ironing- 
board, What a beauty she must have been, if she 
was like her portrait! And what a pretty scene it 





must have been, old Great-Aunt Delia, in her quilted 
petticoat and the little hat stuck on the top of her 
powdered curls, lifting up the delicate laces and frills 
with her dainty hands, and their ancient mother 
keeping a sharp look-out from the casement, and 
calling the colonel to order if she thought his com- 
pliments caused any pause in the business cf the 
afternoon. Then they used to spin. What a greze- 
ful occupation that must have been !’ 

* Among Laura’s other good qualities is acomplete 
absence of anything like vanity. She thinks herself 
very plain; can never realize the notion of matri- 
mony imterfering with her mission, and continues to 
be as industrious as ever. We need scarcely point 
out, however, that no one with a spark of that 
thorough kindliness and good nature which must 
distinguish the author of this book would think for 
a moment of allowing such a girl as Laura to drift 
into old maidenhood ; and when Dick Vernon comes 
home from India we have astrong notion that some- 
thing pleasant is eventually going to happen.” 


The sequel may be found in the volume. The other 
stories are equal to “ Laura Richmond” in interest, 
A more pleasant summer book would be hard to 
find. 

Tue Care or Litrite CuILpREN.—In the June 
number of the Herald of Health a series of papers is 
commenced on the education of children. The first 
is by Mrs. Horace Mann, and we wish all our con- 
tributors could have the pleasure of reading it. We 
have not space for an analysis, but will quote one 
paragraph in regard to the education of nurses in 
Germany :— 

“In Germany there are institutions for the prepa- 
ration of such assistants, who are taught not only 
their own language accurately, that they may not 
set a bad example to children, but French, and some- 
times English, and a variety of pretty accomplish- 
ments that will help to cultivate children’s faculties, 
but are trained for nurses when children are sick, 
and also for assistants in the kindergarten schools, 
which are always superintended by persons of age 
and experience. These well-trained young women 
are in such demand in England and France that 
more institutiors are on the eve of being opened to 
increase the supply. How much more agreeable a 
career this would be than that of many young girls 
among us who go into the city to work on sewing 
machines and in the manufactories! A day spent 
in & pleasant family with lovely children, under the 
guidance of mothers, engaging the children in little 
occupations suited to their age, and protecting them 
from one another’s caprice, walking with them or 
overseeing their out of door sports, would be a pro- 
fession that would soon be crowded, if once in- 
itiated. Such an assistant should bear a relation to 
the mother of a — “s nearly as possible like 
that of a sister or an elder daughter.” 

We wish some such institution could be set up in 
America. We should hear fewer complaints of the 
bad influence upon children of the class of women 
now employed. 


Work ror Younae Women.—The convention of 
The Young Men’s Christian Association was re- 
cently in session at Detroit. Before its adjourn- 
ment, the Committee on Association submitted a 
report recommending the organization of a * Wo- 
men’s Christian Association.” The details of the 
suggestion are not given, but in itself it is worthy 
of serious consideration. It is something pleasant 
and hopeful when men recognize what a wide field 
of usefulness is open to women, and what special 
facilities they have for working in certain directions 
almost impervious to men, There will be, however, 
one great obstacle in the way. Few women have 
independent means; and such an association will 
be crippled for the want of means, unless their hus- 
bands and brothers are willing to help them. That 
such help wil! be rendered, we cannot doubt, in 
view of recent liberal donations for women. We 
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recommend the topic to the serious consideration 
of our readers. 


THE Doctress.—New York city is taking the 
lead in women’s medical education. In our notice 
of the “ College”’,(see page 272) we did not mention 
one remarkable feature. The Trusiees are Women, 
“The Board” includes’ seventeen ladies, whose 
names will be a pledge of the high standard of ex- 
cellence which this institution is desiring to attain. 
Women are the true conservators of health; and 
when intelligent and influential ladies lead in these 
reforms the good work will be accomplished. We 
hope this “ announcement” will be widely circulated, 


THe True Man.—He is the truest man, whose 
character thus combines strength and conciliating 
tenderness—whose principles are firm as mountains, 
yet at the same time are always adorned by the 
verdure of a gentle charity. From no source can 
man gather so many gentle thoughts and unpolluted 
feelings, as from intercourse with flowers. If the 
Infinite is ever turned from the care of circling 
worlds to the adornment of the violet, surely it 
cannot be beneath the dignity of man to follow his 
Maker with a reverent step, and learn the lessons 
which He has written for him in the humblest 
flower.—W. Hoyt. 





“Mr. BURLINGAME says the Chinese have more 
books, encyclopedias, pamphlets, magazines, etc., 
than any other people. Their principal encyclope- 
dia embraces five thousand volumes, Abbe Huc, 
who travelled through China some years ago, says 
primary education is universal!y diffused in China.” 

This statement must include only the men and 
boys of China, Itis a tenet of Chinese religion that 
women have no souls, and, according to the testi- 
mony of missionaries and travellers in that “ Flow- 
ery Land,” there are no schools for girls, and wo- 
men are rarely taught to read. 





EDUCATION OF ENGLISH GrRLs.—The English pub- 
lic seems to be fairly aroused on the subject of 
woman’s culture; a late writer says :— 


So well advanced has the educational movement 
for girls become in England that preparations are 
on foot for establishing a college for young women, 
to be built somewhere, in a fine, healthy situation, 
between London and Cambridge. The buildings are 
to cost about $150,000, with arrangements for having 
separate sets of rooms for each student. The terms 
proposed for instruction and board and lodging are 
$400 per annum, 





To Our CorresponpentTs.—These articles are 
accepted: “ Mirth”—“‘ The Empty Nest”—“ Love” 
—* Evening”—and *“‘ Mind Your Own Business.” 

These articles are not needed: “Sketch of the 
Past”—“ What a Woman can Do’?—*“ Missing”"— 
“Visible Still’—“I Think of Thee’—“ Undying 
Love”—* Fear Not’—‘* Where Shall I Rest”—“ In 
MMemoriam”—“ When you sit in the Parlor at Eve” 
—‘ The Graves of the Fallen.” This poem, though 
not perfect, has a few stanzas that will move many 
hearts who witnessed the scene thus described. The 
writer will improve. 


“Forth they come, forth from their homes, 
To visit the dead, 
And flowers to spread 
On these silent, lonely tombs. 


“See them come ! long lines of those 
Who stood, ’mid the fray, 
Now come to pay 
Their homage to these that repose. 


“ They are here, they are here; 
he flowers are spread 
O’er the hearts that have bled, 
And dropped is the tender tear.” 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


THE DRESS OF CHILDREN, 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE. 


Few mothers seem to appreciate the importance 
of properly protecting their children from the cold. 
The custom of dressing infants—tender in flesh and 
constitution, and highly susceptible to the influence 
of temperature—with neck, shoulders, and arms 
bare, in all kinds and conditions of weather, has 
been in vogue from time immemorial. Styles, man- 
ners, and fashions in adult life have changed and 
changed again, almost with every season, but this, 
singularly accounted for and imprudent practice 
still continues, and hundreds of innocent little vic- 
tims, through its deleterious effects, are annually 
consigned to an early grave. 

Such statements should certainly command the 
interest and attention of every American mother, 
but unhappily they are looked upon lightly, and 
often considered in no other sense than that of a re- 
mote possibility, not worth a moment’s thought or 
attention ; but, on the contrary, it is a subject of in- 
terest and of serious consideration to ail who have 
children under their care. 

No doubt some children would live through almost 
anything in the way of exposure, but that is far from 
demonstrating that it is desirable for all to be sub- 
jected to great risks. It is often brought up, too, as 
an argument, that savages are more robust and 
vigorous than civilized people, because of the hard- 
ening process to which they are subjected during in 
fancy; but in the argument nothing is mentioned 
of the disastrous results which the “‘ hardening pro- 
cess” must have had upon others, and how many 
delicate ones must have fallen under the exposure 
which only the rugged and robust were able to 
endure. The same is true in regard to families; for 
in those where the hardening by exposure is resorted 
to, the results are such as not to make them very 
attractive or commendable. 

Parents should not be led by a blind obedience to 
fashion to sacrifice the health and welfare of their 
children; but mothers, I have learned by experience, 
will follow almost any direction sooner than pay 
the least attention to the advice that “ the child’s 
dress should come well up in its neck, and at least 
to its elbows.” 

“T jove to see little children in warm, pleasant 
weather, dressed in their low necks and short sleeves, 
I know it looks very beautiful. I am fond of seeing 
and kissing their little fat necks, and I like to squeeze 
their littledumpy arms.” Still, I the more earnestly 
protest that, except in constant warm weather, when 
the whole house is of a uniform warmth, it is a very 
great exposure; and in this changeable climate of 
ours, where the temperature of no two days is 
scarcely alike, it should be indulged in with great 
caution and common sense, or evil results will 
certainly ensue. 

To lay down precise rules for the dress of children 
in so changeable and varied a climate, would be sim- 
ply absurd. The dress must be regulated by the sea- 
son, the temperature, and the vigor of the child. 
Common sense, not fashion, should rule, During 
the summer months the dress should be light and 
unirritating, and, in the middle of an excessively 
warm day, no harm, of course, could result from the 
shoulders and arms being uncovered; but in the 
morning, till nine o’clock, and at least an hour be- 
fore sunset, an apron high in the neck and with long 
sleeves should be worn. Many a severe cold, ending 
in croup, and perhaps death, has been contracted by 
the negiection of this simple precaution, The child 
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being warm and sweaty during the heat of the day, 
and then exposed to the damp evening air with 
neck, shoulders, and arms uncovered, it is easily 
conceived how the cold may have been contracted ; 
but mothers, overlooking this occurrence from its 
almost habitual indulgence, often wonder how the 
baby could have taken such a cold. 

During the winter months children should invari- 
ably wear flannel next to the skin. The changes of 
temperature to which they are constantly subjected 
demands a precaution of this kind as preventive 
in a degree of the numerous colds and pulmonary 
affections brought on by this cause. 

The idea of short sleeves and low-neck dresses 
should be out of the question; but here let me di- 
gress for a moment, and close. 

I have seer mothers dressed in their silks and 
warmly wrapped in tippets and furs, leading their 
child, elegantly dressed in the most costly material, 
yet whose skin was purple, and whose little lips 
chattered from the cruel exposure to the cold. In 
spite of all common sense, they blindly follow their 
ruthless god—fashion, wickedly and heedlessly ruin- 
ing the health and constitution of their children. 
What a disgrace to the name of mother! Yet hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little helpless mortals are de- 
pendent upon the kind mercies of such a being. 
Perhaps I am too severe, but by all means not far 
from the truth. 


Witerurp dlotices. 








From Peterson & BrotrueERs, Philadelphia :-— 

MARIETTA, A Novel. By T. A. Troliope, au- 
thor of “Gemina,” etc. What Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope is in describing every-day English life, with 
clergymen and their families for ‘this favorite char 
acters, we find his brother in the Italian field of 
romance, Perfectly familiar with the geographical 
features of his “scene,” he is most minute in his 
descriptions, and the Italian character receives full 
justice at his hands. ‘“ Marietta” is a masterly 
work. The Canon Guido Guidi occupies the most 
important part in the plot, although not the real 
hero of the story, and is an unsurpassed picture 
of the power and importance of the Italian clergy a 
generation ago. 

THE LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX. By Rev. 
A. G. Moore, of South Bend, Ind. In view of the 
present prominence of Mr. Colfax as candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, a history of his life is not inap- 
propriately presented. The work has been carefully 
prepared by a person fully competent to the task, 
having been, for years, a friend and neighbor of the 
subject of the biography. A very fine steel engrav- 
ing of Mr. Colfax fronts the title-page. 

THE LIVES OF GENERAL U.S. GRANT, AND 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. This book is little more 
than a campaign document, and, as such, will, of 
course, receive due attention. 

HANS BREITMAN’S PARTY. With Other Bal- 
lads. A collection of ballads imitated after the Ger- 
man, and written in the purest of broken English 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND. 

THF PIO-NIO PAPERS, 

A HOUSE TO LET. 

Three more volumes of Peterson’s cheap edition 
for the million of Charles Dickens’ works 

RED GAUNTLET. By Sir Walter Scott. We 
have before us this volume of Peterson’s cheap 
edition for the million of the Waverley Novels. 





From Lirpincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ALICE, OR THE MYSTERIES. A Sequel to Er- 
nset Maltravers. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Complete in one volume. 

A STRANGE STORY, and the Haunted and the 
Haunters. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Complete in one volume. 

These two, the latter »ne of Bulwer’s later works, 
form the instalment, for the present month, of the 
globe edition of Bulwer’s works, an edition which 
is now nearly completed. 

From HowakpD CHALLEN, Philadelphia :— 

ISLAND OF THE GIANT FAIRIES. By James 
Challen. A smoothly written, musical poem, founded 
upon the Indian legends concerning the Island of 
Mackinaw, or “Island of the Giant Fairies,” which 
legends seem in a measure justified by the strange 
freaks which nature has played in this region, as 
though the country had been inhabited and the 
rocks fashioned by giant hands, The author dis- 
plays more than ordinary poetic ability. 

From Joun Wretu & BROTHER, 1412 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

GUIDE TO THE MEDICINE CHEST. Here is 
a little book, the value of which is not in dollars— 
as its presence in a house may be the saving of a 
valuable life. It contains recipes for almost all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. It is for an emergency, and 
especially useful would it be in the country when 
doctors live miles off. For croup, cholera, burns, 
convulsions, poisons, sun-stroke, wounds, etc., when 
immediate attention is necessary, here you have the 
remedy at once. But, as the book says, and we al- 
ways advise, send for your doctor. You have the 
case patched up before he arrives, and perhaps you 
have used the very articles he would have advised. 
The recipes are by a celebrated physician whom we 
know, but whose name we are not permitted to men- 
tion. We recommend the book to all as au invalu- 
able family adviser. 

From ELprepce & BrorueER, Philadelphia :— 

IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. By John S. Hart, 
LL.D. Professor Hart’s reputation as a teacher 
has doubtless led numbers to purchase this, the sum- 
mary of a lifetime of educational effort ; and we ven- 
ture to say that not one has risen from its pages 
without acknowledging how clearly and forcibly the 
author has presented his views, and how large is the 
experience from which his short and pithy chapters 
have been drawn. Professor Hart has wisely divided 
his volume into sections of about nine pages each 
(more or less), each embracing a separate subject 
and complete in itself, while yet the whole form 
something like a philosophy of education. There 
are few of these chapters in which ‘some vigorous 
phrase will not arrest the attention and impress the 
memory of readers, The titles of some will show 
their value and practical importance: ‘“‘The Art of 
Questioning ;” “Hearing Recitations,” “Teaching 
Children What They do not Understand;” “The 
Study of Language ;” “Obedience.” We give a 
single extract :— 

“ The expression of thought, in some form, seems 
necessary to give it, even in our own minds, a definite 
shape and a lastingimpression. A man who devotes 
himself to solitary reading and study rarely becomes 
a learned man. A great many confused, dreamy 
ideas, no doubt, float through the brain of such a 
man; but he has little exact and reliable knowledge. 
The truth is, there is a sort of indolent, listless ab- 
sorption of intellectual food that tends to idiocy. I 
knew a person once, a gentleman of wealth and lei- 
sure, who gave himself up entirely to a read- 
ing, as a sort of luxurious self-indulgence, e shut 
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himself up in his room all day long, day after day, 
devouring one book after another, until he became 
almost idiotic by the process, and he finally died of 
softening of the brain.” 

From HarPer & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD; 
and its Effect on the Organization of Men and Animals. 
By Jean Macé. Translated from the eighth French 
edition, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. By 
Jean Macé, author of “Home Fairy Tales,” ete. 
These two books were written for the amusement 
and instruction of a little child; and in view of this 
fact they are simply objects of amazement. The 
language is simplified as far as possible, and the 
style brought down to a child’s comprehension; and 
in this manner the most important and varied infor- 
mation concerning the mode and means of digestion 
in the one volume, and general physiology in the 
other, is imparted to the reader, and made as plain 
and comprehensible as the veriest child’s story. Its 
young readers will find, equally with the little child 
whom the author addresses, that they have mastered, 
“almost as a mere amusement, some of the first 
principles of anatomy, chemistry, and several other 
of the physical sciences, as well as having attained 
to some knowledge of natural history generally.” 

DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By M. E. Brad- 
don, author of “ Birds of Prey,” etc. Something less 
sensational than Miss Braddon’s novels usually 
prove to be, this romance still possesses all the ele- 
ments which, united, attract a wide class of readers. 
It is really an excellent story, and none the less to 
be admired because it is minus the usual quota of 
murders and bigamies. 


From D. AprpLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
and H. K. Browne. We have before us an elegant 
volume in blue and gold, containing Pickwick Papers, 
Barnaby Rudge, and Sketches by Boz. The paper 
and typography are all that can be desired, and the 
whole general appearance highly pleasing. It is the 
first volume of Appleton’s Library Edition of Dick- 
ens’ Works, which edition will be completed in six 
volumes, and will form undeniably the cheapest as 
well as the most compact bound edition ever offered 
to the public. 

HOW SHALL WE PAINT OUR HOUSES? A 
Popular Treatise on the Art of House-painting. Plain 
and decorative. By John W. Masury. The author 
of this work congratulates himself that, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of books published, he has 
hit upon an entirely original theme. The volume is 
more especially suited for the use of the house- 
painter; though it will not prove uninteresting 
or valueless te any one who is now, or may contem- 
plate building a new house, or renovating an old 
one. It treats mainly on the “‘ nature, composition, 
and mode of production of paints and painters’ 
colors, and their proper and harmonious combina- 
tion and arrangement,” 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS; with Explanatory and Glossarial 
Notes, and alife of the author. By James Currie, M. D. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, BART. Containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, 
Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs. With a life of 
the author. 

We have before us two neat volumes, in paper 





covers, containing respectively the poetical works 
of Burns and Scott. Ruskin pronounces Scott to 
be the representative poet of the age, while the 
whole world acknowledges Burns unequalled. The 
compactness and extraordinary cheapness of these 
works place them within the reach of all; and they 
should be placed in every library where they are not 
already to be found. 

APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP GUIDE TO EU- 
ROPE, (1868.) By Henry Morford, author of “ Over 
Sea,” ete. This guide for travellers is devoted prin- 
cipally to England, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and Italy, with glimpses of Spain, 
short routes in the east, etc. It will be found of 
use to those about undertaking a European tour, 
while to those who must content themselves at 
home, its reading will not prove uninteresting. 

A MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By. G. P. Quak- 
enbos, A. M., author of * A Natural Philosophy,” 
etc. This little work, an excellent one of its kind, 
is intended for pupils who have already gone through 
an elementary book. 

THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. A Romance. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. This volume belongs to 
Appleton’s cheap edition of the Waverley Novels. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES— 
What it has Done, What it is Doing, and What it will 
Do. By Ransom H. Gillet, formerly Member of 
Congress from St. Lawrence Co., New York; more 
recently Registrar and Solicitor of the United States 
Treasury Department, etc. 

From G. W. Car.eton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia :— 

ROSE MATHER: A Tale of the War. By Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sun- 
shine,” etc. Mrs. Holmes, the author of this work, 
has long been known as one of the most charming 
of American novelists. Those who have read any 
one of her many stories, will look forward to a treat 
in this volume. Nor will they be disappointed. 
Rose Mather, treating of subjects of recent interest, 
wiil be appreciated by a large class of readers. 

THE ARTIST’S DREAM. By Ellerton Vinton. 
This is evidently a maiden effort, and as such is not 
unworthy of praise. The author displays strong and 
facile imagination; a ready pen, the plot is well 
planned, and the story interesting. 

HENRY POWERS (BANKER). How he Achieved 
a Fortune and Married. A Novel. By Richard B. 
Kimball, author of “ Undercurrents,” etc. This 
novel differs widely from the large class of books 
that are thus characterized. It is a plain, straight- 
forward story of the life of a man who began his 
mercantile career in a humble capacity, and by dili- 
gence, perseverance, and honesty, won his way to 
the top of the ladder. It takes him through all the 
shoals and quicksands of business; but his honor, 
and the love of a pure woman, tide him safely over. 
It is a book that may be read with profit as well as 
pleasure. 

COUSIN PAUL. By Jessie Glenn. An interest- 
ing novel, the object of whose writer has been to 
show forth the follies of fashionable society, and 
especially the wickedness of flirtation. The book 
has a deeply religious tone, and cannot fail to be 
productive of good. 

JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE, and Other Things. 
With comic illustrations by J. H. Howard. Of all 
the so-called American humorists, since the death of 
Artemus Ward, we think Josh Billings is the best. 
Under the guise of quaint language, and still more 
absurd spelling, he is capable not only of real humor, 
but, in the guise of a jest, he tells many a sober 
truth, 
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From the AMERICAN PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Hart- 
ford, Conn, :— 

A PERSONAL HISTORY OF ULYSSES S&S. 
GRANT. 1822—1868. By Albert D. Richardson, au- 
thor of “‘ Field, Dungeon, and Escape,” etc. We have 
received a few advance pages of the “ Life of General 
Grant,” by Mr. Richardson, one of the many which 
are being offered to the public. We know the author 
has spent much time and labor in the accumulation 
of materials, which he has sought with the utmost 
care, having travelled, as he assures us, “ thousands 
of miles, and talked with hundreds of Grant’s life- 
long acquaintances, civil and military, men and 
women.” The reputation Mr. Richardson has al- 
ready won as an author, will vouch for the excellence 
of the forthcoming work. . 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston :— 

FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. A Plain 
Record of a Pleasant Journey. By Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Mrs, Howe having made her third voyage 
to Europe, in this book sets down her experiences 
of travel, from the wharf at New York, through 
England, France, and Italy, to Greece, whither her 
husband was bound on political matters. It is only 
such a book as a lively, intellectual woman could 
write. As far as possible removed from the guide- 
book style, she sees and thinks about much that the 
ordinary traveller would entirely overlook, or think 
unworthy of mention. 

ON NURSES AND NURSING; with Especial 
Reference to the Management of Sick Women. By Dr. 
H. R. Storer. This little treatise is barely more 
than an introduction of what might be and we hope 
will be written on the subject. And no one is better 
qualified to treat of it than Dr. Storer himself. In 
this little buux his directions are plain and prac- 
tical; his hints full of wisdom. We rogret that the 
doctor still persists in tilting against a windmill, in 
his persistent opposition to lady physicians. If it 
were a new thing there might be some show of rea- 
sonin it. But their success is an established fact, 
recognized, however unwillingly, by most if not ail 
medical associations, and the fact, as it is, is a suffi- 
cient answer to all his arguments. 

FARM TALE: Illustrating Various Common Farm 
Topics. By Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. A prac- 
tical and useful book, giving, in the form of conver- 
sations, much important advice relative to farming 
and dairy affairs. It should bein the hands of every 
farmer. 

UPSIDE DOWN;; or, Will and Work. By Rosa 
Abbott. The Rosa Abbott stories are far from being 
unknown toour young readers, “ Upside Down” is 
the fourth of this series, and is attractive in both 
contents and appearance. 

THE CRUISE OF THE DASHAWAY;; or, Katie 
Putnam’s Voyage. By May Mannering. An amusing 
story of the adventures of a little girl on her first 
Fea voyage, which will equally instruct and delight. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT HOME. By Sophie May, 
author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” Those of our 
young friends who visited with Dotty Dimple at her 
grandmother’s will be delighted to see that little 
lady in her own home, It is acharming little story, 

From Lorine, Boston :— 

WAS IT A GHOST? The Murders in Bussey’s 
Woods. An Extraordinary Narrative. The author 
of this book gives first a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances of the murder of the Joyce children, as 
faras known, which created such a sensation a few 
years since, together with a careful description of 
the neighborhood where the double murder took 
place. Then follows a narration of a mysterious 





circumstance of which the author was a personal 
witness, and from which the book takes its title. 
There is no attempt at explanation, and the readers 
are left to their own conjectures. 

From Litre. & Gay, Boston :— 

ALL FOR GREED. A Novel. By the Baroness 
Blaze de Bury. 

LINDA TRESSEL. A Tale. By the author of 
“Nina Balatka, the Story of a Maiden of Prague.” 

We have received two numbers of the “ Tales of 
the Living Age,’ which, upon perusal, have proved 
highly satisfactory. They are written excellently 
well, are ingeniously constructed, and cannot fail to 
excite the delighted interest of the reader. 

REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonarp Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: June, F868, 
This Review takes a high rank among the British 
quarterlies. Some of the best current articles have 
been given to the public in its pages. The present 
number is fully up to the standard. We commend 
to the special attention of our readers the articles 
upon “ Mistral’s Mireio,” and “Saint Louis.” 

From Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, A. M., Editor :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW: July, 16.8. This sterling quarterly re- 
tains under the new editorship its old clearness and 
vigor. The article of this number is that upon 
“The Liturgy and the Departed.”” We would call 
the attention of the editor to the inaccurate punc- 
tuation of the first paper. 


From MILLER, Woop, & Co., New York :— 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH: June and July, 
1868, The object of this excellent monthly is to ele- 
vate mankind to a higher standard of physical and 
moral well-being. In the June number begins a 
series of interesting papers concerning the education 
of children. In the July number Grace Greenwood 
has a spirited paper on “ The Education of Girls.” 
Other able articles in this number are “Training 
the Child,” “Sentimental Marriages,” and “ Work 
for Women.” 


SIXTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE, 
N. Y¥. MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 
1368-9. We conclude from this little pamphlet that 
the institution is prospering, and that the good work 
of feminine training goes nobly on. We regret that 
a brief history of the college was not appended, that 
our readers might see its importance. 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
July, 1868. 


Godep's Arm-Chair. 


SEPTEMBER, 1868. 


Turis is the ninth month of the year, and took its 
name from being the seventh month from March, 
with which the Romans began their year. The word 
is compounded of sepfem, seven, and imber, a shower 
of rain. 

The steel plate for this month is entitled “The 
Happy Mother,” an appropriate title for a very in- 
teresting scene of affection. 

The fashion-plate contains six figures. An ap- 
proach to the fall styles will be noticed. 
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A colored plate of work for the ladies—in three 
colors—a table-cover border. Those who understand 
the cost of getting up these colored patterns will 
appreciate the effort to benefit our subscribers. 

Next comes the extension sheet, containing thirty- 
two engravings of dresses and miscellaneous articles, 
A page of children’s dresses is also given, 

“Red Riding Hood” is the title of our plate for the 
juveniles, At first glance it would appear that it is 
a real wolf that is about to pounce upon our heroine, 
But, on looking at the picture a little more closely, 
we shall find that there is no reason for dreading so 
terrible a finale as that related by the nursery au- 
thority. The artist has avoided with great inge- 
nuity harrowing our feelings so ruthlessly. Here is 
the hide of no wolf, but of a fox, whose depredations 
are at an end. We have simply a very pleasantly- 
imagined piece of acting. We have but to observe 
that Reynard. has long ago been fairly run to the 
death or foully—as sportsmen would say—trapped: 
the head is stuffed; the skin has been mounted as a 
rug or mat. So our little darling, being just of the 
age to have her head full of nursery rhymes, dresses 
herself in character, with her red-hooded cloak and 
basket, to personate and enact Red Riding Hood 
with a perfectly harmless fox. But, as the fox’s 
skin lay too flat to satisfy her vivid imagination, 
she must needs overturn the contents of the waste- 
paper basket on the floor, and give Master Fox his 
due stature by placing his head on its inverted end. 
A very pretty fancy this, assuredly. 


It has been hinted to us that we manufacture 
questions to answer, and that it is an impossibility 
that such questions should be asked. In the first 
place we have no necessity to manufacture, as the 
inquiries are more than we care to receive; and in 
answer to the second, we publish the following asa 
specimen of the kind that are sent us :— 


FasHion Epitress: Please answer through the 
columns of the Gopey this (to me) important ques- 
tion. In assisting a lady to enter a carriage which 
is in better taste, to stand upon the pavement and 
help her in, or to get into the conveyance first and 
then assist her to alight? By answering this, you 
will oblige Cc. M, i. 

Now, what this perron wants to know is more 
than we can tell. First he wants to get her in the 
earriage, and then before getting her in, he wants 
to know how to get her out. This is a specimen 
brick, 

“ Bantine.”—We give in full Banting’s remedy 
for too much flesh. Banting was sixty-six years of 
age, and reduced himself from 202 pounds to 156 in 
twenty days by the following diet and regimen: For 
breakfast, four or five ounces of beef, mutton, kid- 
ney, bacon, or cold meat of any kind, with the ex- 
ception of fresh pork; a large cup of tea without 
sugar or milk, a small biscuit or an ounce weight of 
toast—no butter. For dinner: five or six ounces of 
fish (no salmon) or meat (no fresh pork), all kinds 
of vegetables except potatoes; an ounce of toast, 
the fruit but not the paste of a tart, poultry, game, 
two or three glasses of good claret, sherry, or Ma- 
deira, but no champagne, port-wine, or beer. For 
tea: two or three ounces of fruit, about an ounce of 
toast, and a cup of tea without sugar or milk. For 
supper: three or four ounces of such meat or fish as 
at dinner, with one or two glasses of claret or sherry. 
Before going to bed, a glass of claret orsherry. This 
plan of Banting’s has been tried again and again 
with advantage and without the least unfavorable 
accident. The wine, we presume, is not necessary, 
only that Banting liked a little tipple, 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

New Sheet Music.—We continue to receive frequent 
testimonials to the beauty of Darley’s new sacred 
quartette, While Shepherds Watched their Flocks 
by Night, lately published by us. It is a splendid 
composition, suited to the choir or social circle, and 
every one should order a copy. Price 60 cents, 
Sweet is the Work, my God my King, is another 
new solo and quartette.for the choir or home circle, 
which we wish to have introduced everywhere, 30 
cents. The Silvery Morn, pretty song by Fiske, 30. 
Watching for Pa, touching song and chorus as sung 
by the Stockbridge Family,30. My Lass Lillie, new 
song by E. Mack, easy, pretty, and illustrated, 35, 
That Golden Lock of Hair, sweet song, and now very 
popular, illustrated, 35. All Day Long, Stephen C. 
Foster’s last beautiful song, 30. Orphan’s Prayer, 
fine quartette, 30. Down by the Whispering Sea, 
very pretty and seasonable song, by Stewart, 30. 

Also, Sword March from the Grand Duchesse, 20, 
Belle Rondo, from La Belle Helene, 20, and Valse 
Ariette from Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette, 20, the 
three gems of these popular new operas. Summer 
Mazourka, by Rhollo, beautifully illustrated, 40. 
Stars of the Summer Night, exquisite nocturne, 30. 
Cradle Song (Spencer’s) without words, elegantly 
illustrated, 50. Champagne Charlie Galop, very 
popular, 30. Ada Bell Waltz, easy and pretty, 20, 
Volunteer’s Quickstep, 30. 

In the same neat style we publish six favorite 
songs by good authors: Mary Mavourneen, by 
Balfe; King of Thulé, from Faust; Shylie Baun, by 
Wrighton; Too Late to Marry, by Pratten; Do Not 
Forget Me, and A Thousand Leagues Away. All 
gocd songs. Price 25 cents each, or 75 cents com- 
plete. Our new music catalogue will be sent free of 
postage to any address on application. 

The set of easy pieces, Les Joyeuses, which we 
have before noticed, is now quite popular, having 
gone through several editions. It is just suited for 
beginners, or for teaching, and contains Lily Leaf 
Polka Schottische, Ingleside Mazourka, Gilt Edge 
Polka, Starry Night Galop, Unadilla Island Waltz, 
and Winter Green Polka Mazourka. Price of each 
20 cents, or the six complete, done up in colored 
covers, 75 cents, 

C. M, Tremaine, New York, publishes Palermo 
Quadrilles, capital set, by D’Albert, 60. Blighted 
Hopes, Fantaisie Brillante, by Cull, 75. 

Also, these songs: Merriest Girl that’s Out, Cap- 
tain Jenks of the Horse Marines, and Paddle Your 
Own Canoe, three capital comic songs, very popular, 
each 30. Mother’s Little One, pretty cradle song, 30, 
Roar, Roar, ye Billows Roar, spirited sea song, by 
Meir, 40. My Own Eileen Bawn, new Irish Ballad, 
30. My Adelaide, by Griffin, author of many popu- 
lar songs, illustrated, 40. At the Foot of the Hill, 
pretty ballad, 30. Sword of Ulysses, a Grant Cam- 
paign ‘song, 35. The Wonderful Goblet, one of the 
best songs in the popular opera of the Grand Duchess, 
40 cents. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September, is now 
ready, containing ’Tis Sweet to Think of Heaven, a 
beautiful sacred song, composed expressly for the 
Monthly, by W. O. Fiske, an easy arrangement of the 
celebrated Champagne Charlie Galop, and a new 
and attractive Waltz, arranged as a duet for the 
Piano and Violin or Flute. This one piece alone ts 
worth the cost of the entire number. Price 40 cents 
for single numbers, or $4 per annum in advance. The 
July, August, and September numbers sent to any 
address on receipt of $1, and three red stamps for 
postage. Address orders for the Monthly or sheet 
music to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musigal 
Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 
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® Ovriosrties oF THE Frenca Expositron.—One 
of the chief characteristics of the article de Paris is 
that, whether it be necessary or unnecessary, it 
plays upon the fancy and comes to us in strange 
disguises, It is not enough that you should have an 
ink-bottle on your table; it is above all things ne- 
te ow that this ink-bottle should appear to be 
something else, It is acannon ball—it is a pound 
weight—it is a negro’s head—it is a railway engine. 
You take the negro by his black, woolly hair; you 
find that his skull opens on a hinge, and there is a 
pot of ink where his brains should be. So there is a 
store of ink in the heart of the cannon ball, in the 
pound weight, and in the boiler of the engine. The 
eo of fancy which is allowed is boundless. Here 

n silver is a railway locomotive, with tender at- 
tached. The locomotive contains whiskey, the ten- 
der hot water; sugar takes the place of coals upon 
the tender, and the stoker is converted into a silver 
sugartongs. If you see a silver drum upoa a friend’s 
table, it is a riddle—and you must guess what it is. 
It may be anything from a match-box to a mustard- 
pot. 

“Here is a little model of an umbrella stand with 
an umbrella, a walking-stick and a whipinit. The 
umbrella is a pen-wiper, the walking-stick is a pen- 
cil, the riding-whip is a pen-holder. ere is a silver- 
gilt coal-scuttle with a coal-scoop in it; you are 
expected to use it for a salt-cellar. Here is a little 
hat-box ; it is intended for matches. Here isa silver 
cow with a large fly on her back; you seize the fly, 
and find that it is the handle of a small lid upon the 
back of the cow. The animal is hollow; she is in- 
tended for a cream jug, and the cream pours out of 
her mouth. Here is a large acorn; it is a nutmeg 
grater. Here is asmall ivory coffee-mill; it isa yard 
measure. Here is a fiddle; it is a toothpick. Sere 
is a beehive; it is a box of bonbons. Here is a 
clock ; it is the paunch of a jolly farmer. 

“ The chief centres for the manufacture of articles 
de Paris are Paris, Vienna and London. What they 
make best in Paris are small bronzes and little 
boxes of enamel, of earthenware, and of inlaid 
woods. In the making of boxes the French are still 
unequalled. They have a wonderful sympathy with 
that extravagant passion of the human soul for 
small boxes and receptacles. They have boxes for 
everything—for gloves, for jewels, for handkerchiefs, 
for stamps, bonbons, for pens, for wafers. As misers 
seem to love money for its own sake, and apart from 
the use to which it can be turned, there are crowds 
of people in the world who like little boxes for their 
own sakes, especially if they have curious com- 
partments, and sub-divisions, and secret drawers. 
A little nest of drawers is their delight, a pretty set 
of pigeon-holes sends them into ecstacies, a box is a 
box whether it contains anything or not, and they 
will put it on their tables to look at and to imagine 
it utilized. The French cunningly play upon this 
weakness of the human heart.” 


Tae Rear Queen oF ENGLAND.—An English 
paper says :— 


* Miss Burdett Coutts is constructing a new park 
for the public at Highgate. There is always some 
kind action to record as having been done by this 
most bounteous and kind-hearted lady. When will 
the public think of recording their appreciation and 
their gratitude in some graceful and appropriate 
way?” 


A Lazy fellow named Jack Hole, living near Cov- 
ington, Ky., has adopted a way of spelling his name 
which throws Fonotypy clear into the shade. He 
makes a big “ J,” and then jabs his pen through the 
paper for the “ Hole.” 


Tue difference between young ladies and young 
women :— 


Tn an Evangelical church in Leeds, England, re- 
cently, the Incumbent gave notice that “ the young 
ladies” who were candidates for confirmation were 
to meet at the parsonage, but that “the young wo- 
men” were to assemble in the school-reom, It isa 
question which of the two female sets was the most 
complimented—the ladies who were not considered 
women, or the women who were not, in a confirma- 
tion point of view, regarded as sufficiently ladyiike 
tqassemble at the parsonage, 








A VeRY good hit at a very bad practice :— 


An EconomicaL Weppinc.—New York has long 
been celebrated for her magnificent entertainmencs, 
and especially for her weddings and wedding. break- 
fasts. On such occasions the guests, unwilling to 
be outdone by the host in liberality, sometimes vie 
with each other in presenting the bride elect with 
costly gifts of every description. One, two, or three 
rooms, as the case may be, are set apart at every 
* fashionable wedding” where the presents are dis- 
me | and commented upon by the invited guests. 

t has been frequently suggest Oy the more prudent 
members of society that these ofierings be entirely 
suppressed, and that none but the immediate rela- 
tions should commemorate the day in this wise ; but 
the idea has met with no favor, till of late, when 
one of our fashionable “‘ Murray Hill princes” took 
a most determined step towards reform. Asitis the 
only case of the kind on record, a description of the 
wedding may not be uninteresting. 

Several hundred invitations were given, and at 
the appointed hour the parlors were crowded nearly 
to suffocation, The bride was attired in white mar- 
celline silk of most scant proportions; her veil con- 
sisted of one breadth of tulle caught in her comb at 
the back of her hair; no flowers were worn except 
a very minute bunch in front of her dress. The 
groom was attired with like simplicity, thereby at- 
tracting considerable attention. No refreshments 
were offered to the wearied guests, who gladly bade 
adieu, and returned to their homes, There was false 
hope raised in the minds of a few, on seeing a large 
bride-cake in one corner, that a glass of wine and 
piece of cake might be served; but the illusion was 
dispelled on questioning the waiter (one only being 
in attendance) who informed them he had instruc- 
tions not to cut it. The presents were spread upon 
a small table, and created not a little astonishment. 
One five dollar gold piece was laid upon a card bear- 
ing the inscription, “‘ From your affectionate grand- 
father.” A coin of half this value was presented by 
the “affectionate grandmother,” while devoted bro- 
thers and sisters testified their affection by the pre- 
sentation of a gold dollar each. 


We can imagine the disappointment of those who 
came to see the presents, which is always part of the 
show at a wedding. 


ANOTHER VICTIM TO CONNUBIALITY.—We Have 
lately made some remarks upon the subject of our 
American girls marrying foreign nobles. Here is a 
case, we were going to say remarkable, but it is not, 
only the mine exploded before the proper time :- 


“The wedding of a young American lady with 
Captain Baron von Restorff, of the First Regiment 
of Prussian Hussars, at Berlin, was delayed a couple 
of hours in consequence of the noble bridegroom 
having been arrested for debt at the instance of his 
shoemaker and other clamorous creditors. The pa- 
rents of the girl did not find out what the whole fuss 
was about until the wedding was over. Restorff 
paid the shoemaker and put the rest-orff.” 


Here is another :— 


“ Married, at Naples, on Thursday, April 30, in the 
Church of Santa Maria a Cappelli, by the Archbishop 
of St. Louis, Nina Christina Haight, daughter of the 
late Richard K. Haight, of the city of New York, 
U.S. A., to Giustiniano Capece Tomacelli Filoma- 
rina, Duke della Torre.” 


Well, the young lady gets names enough, even if 
the duke has nothing else to bestow on her. 


Tue philosophers tell us that the rain which falls 
from the clouds makes a component part of what 
ever grows upon the earth. Thus, in a passing 
shower, we a be unconsciously pelted with the 
component parts of bulls, sheep, poets, patriots, 
and editors. 


Ly the old town of Edinburgh there are 13,000 fami- 
lies, consisting of 60,000 individuals, living in one 
room houses; and that 1500 rooms are the abodes, 
day and night, of from five to fifteen persons, About 
120 have no windows, and 900 of them are cellars. 


‘Phis is about as bad as New York. And yet Edin- 
burgh the new is the most beautiful city in Europe. 
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We feel proud to publish the following description 
of an American institution in Paris—a Philadelphia 
one at that. No house is more favorably known 
through the length and breadth of our land than the 
house of Drexel. An honored father is succeeded 
by honorable sons, We know every member of the 
house personally, and we are happy to call them 
friends :— 


“The Rue Scribe looks at times like Wall Street. 
English is the only language spoken. Nearly every 
shop is kept by an Englishman or an American, The 
attraction to this street will be greater in conse- 
— of the opening of a new American bank there. 

he old and wealthy firm of Messrs. Drexel & Co., of 
Philadelphia, which already has a branch in New 
York, Messrs, Drexel, Winthrop, & Co., have opened 
another branch here under the style Messrs. Drexel, 
Harjes & Co. It is managed by Mr. Harjes, an 
amiable and accomplished Philadelphian, and by 
Mr. Eugene Winthrop, an energetic popular gentle- 
man of New York. he cashier of the bank is Mr. 
Edward L. Osgood, of Boston; when I say he is a 
chip from the same block whence Mr. J. R. Osgood 
(of the firm of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields) came, I 
need not add one word more about his courtesy 
energy, and business talents. The public rooms 0 
the new bank (which is at 3 Rue Scribe) are the 
most beautiful and convenient in Paris. One room 
is devoted to friends who may not have at home 
(what comfort has one in a hotel?) the appliances 
of writing; here they have desks, and each one has 
a box of his own whose key he keeps; there is a 
handsome drawing-room for ladies; there is a post- 
office on the American plan; a wash-room; and a 
large reading-room filled with the leading American, 
English, and Coutinental newspapers. There is no 
place in Paris where one feeis so completely at 
home. It is already the headquarters of a great 
many Americans,” 


TrRyInG TO Live on His SALARY.—A conductor 
on one of the street railroads passed an apparently 
poor and penniless chap. The president of the road 
happened to be in the car, and called him to account, 
*““T pass him,” said the man, “ because he is a con- 
ductor on the Street railway.” “ He a con- 
ductor? Why, what makes him dress so shabbily ?”” 
“ Oh, he is trying to live without ‘ knocking down,’” 
was the quaint reply. We hope the president took 
the hint. 





WE have frequently referred to the difficulty they 
have in Europe to find some way to communicate 
with the passengers and conductor. We use simply 
a rope, but that does not suit Europe, because it is 
simple and American. Here is the latest, a French 
one :— 

“SIGNAL BELL.” 

“Should any extraordinary case require the pre- 
sence of the guard, passengers are requested to break 
the glass with their elbcw, draw down the ring, and 
agitate their arms through the right hand window, ac- 
cording to the direction of the train. Any passenger 
having called without reasonable cause will be liable 
to prosecution.” 


BENEFIT OF HAVING A WATERFALL.—A lady was 
thrown from a carriage in Staten Island, N. Y., and 
her life was saved by her chignon striking the ground 
first. 


Snossisu :— 

®On Wednesday evening Madame Ristori will 
e@ppear in two comedies, for the benefit of a lady 
friend. This will be a private performance, only 
those who receive invitations being permitted to 
buy tickets.” 

# Only those who receive invitations will be per- 
mitted to buy tickets.” Well, we will suppose that 
those who receive invitations do not wish to buy 
tickets, what then will become of the “ benefit of a 
lady friend?’ and this is not impossible, for Ristori 
has not been playing to overwhelming houses. 





Cutenons.—Ladies who wear chignons will be 
glad to. know that it is not true that the hair for 
chignons is procured from the corpses of people who 
die in hospitals and other public institutions. When 
death ensues the hair becomes brittle, and cannot 
be curled and twisted into form. Marseilles is the 
great entrepot for the trade in human hair, more 
than 40,600 lbs. weight of this commodity being im- 
ported there annually, chiefly from italy, and more 
particularly from Sicily, Naples, and the States of 
the Church, while a moderate quantity comes from 
Spain and certain departments of France. 

The French Provinces which yield the largest 
supply are Brittany and Auvergne, and buyers go 
round on market days, when the young demoiselie 
who wishes to dispose of her locks mounts a wine 
cask, and, unloosening her headdress, showers down 
her hair. An active bidding follows. As the weight 
of hair in an ordinary chignon does not exceed three 
ounces and a half, the annual quantity imported 
into Marseilles alone would be sufficient for up- 
wards of 180,000 headdresses. A large quantity of 
the hair arriving at this port is there made up and 
re-exported to Algeria and Spain. 

The hairdressers of Marseilles, all of whom are 
more or less engaged in the chignoa trade, are some- 
thing like 400 in number; of these, four large houses 
manufacture among them 55,000 chignons annually 
for home consumption alone, 30,000 of which ate 
sent into the interior, while the remaining 25,000 are 
disposed of in Marseilles and the suburbs. One 
Parisian house in the Passage des Petits Peres re- 
tails no less than 15,000 chignons annually, at prices 
averaging from &2 to #14 each, although chignons 
can be purchased as high as $50. 

Chignons of red or flaxen hair, which comes chiefly 
from Scotiand, are the most expensive. When the 
hair arrives at the manufacturer’s, which it does in 
— sacks holding something like a couple of cwt. 
each, it is thoroughly washed in hot water until 
every particle of grease is removed from it; it then 
has a final bath of potash, and when perfectly dry 
is passed through common flour. The number of 
chignons exported from France to England during 
the past year was 11,954 in addition to which there 
was exported a sufficient quantity of hair for 7000 
chignons to be made upin England. The total value 
of the exports of hair and chignons from France 
during 1865 amounted to 1,206,605f., or upwards of 
£225,000. England took the largest quantity, and the 
United States figure next on the list. 


At a sale of engravings in London last month 
a magnificent impression of Rembrandt’s etching, 
“Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple,” known 
to connoisseurs as the “ Hundred Guilder Piece,” 
was purchased for the enormous sum of $5,500 in 
gold. It is probably the finest impression extant. 
Another copy of the same etching brought $1,350, and 
a third #750. A proof before the letters, by Raphael 
Morghen, of Leonarde da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” 
brought $1,250. Atarecent sale of pictures Turner’s 
** Modern Italy” brought $14,100 in gold; Landseer’s 
*“Deerstalkers” sold for $8,000; Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Chalk Wagons,” #4,500; Linnell, Sr.’s ** Cornfield- 
Labor” and “ Cornfield-Rest,” and ‘‘ Dusty Road,’ 
$5,000 each. These were certainly good prices. 


LovisA MusLBacnu says : “ Unfavorable criticisms 
do not incense me. He who is successful must 
have enemies. Goethe never said a truer thing 
than, ‘When the dogs bark we know we are riding 
on horseback.’ ” 


A Lapy sends us a letter with a P. 8S. :— 

“P.S. The LApy’s Book could not give a recefpt 
for taking tartar off of teeth. Pulverized pumice- 
stone will remove it, but care should be taken not to 
use too much, as it may injure the enamel.” 

That is precisely the reason we do not give an- 
swers to requests of this kind. ‘Care must be 
taken not to use too much, as it may injure the 
enamel.” Yes, a lady may entirely destroy her 
teeth. It is always best to have tartar removed by 
a professional person, and he will not injure the 
enamel. 


Wuaat is the most indigestible supper a man can 
eat? Bolting the door, and tucking in his bed, ‘ 
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ALPHABSTICALLY ARRANOED. are reported, varying the particulars a little, of 
every great singer :— 
ie 10 net 6 Inaguaget—Matepeare, “Nilsson will soon be in Paris again, and the 
Pleasantry - = «= Gentle Balm, pie ee ap of Madrid precedes her return by a 


Pleasure (delicate) - 
Pleasure (evanescent) 


Pleasure (lasting) 
Pleasure and pain 


Poetry - 
Poison - 
Popular favor 
Poverty - 
Power - 


Trecaution 
Preference - 


Preference (present) 


Presumption 
Pretension 
Prettiness - 
Pride - . 


Privation - 


Prolific and profuseness 


Promptitude 
Prosperity - 
Protection - 
Provident - 
Prudence - 
Purity - 
Purity and sw 


QUICKSIGHTEDNESS 


Rakity or Extr 


Reason - 
Recall - - 
Recantation 
Recluse ° 


Reconciliation 


Refinement 
Refusal - 
Regard - 
Relief - - 
Remembrance 


eetness 


- 


- F wend Pea, 

- Loppy. 

- Everlasting Pea, 

- ae Rose. 

- Eg antine, Sweet Brier. 
- Hemlock. 


- Cistus or Rock Rose. 

- Evergreen, Clematis. 

- Imperial, Montague, Crown 
mperial, 

- Golden Rod. 

- Apple Blossom, Rose, or 
ink Geranium, 

- Apple Geranium. 

- Snap Dragon. 

- — Willow Herb. 

- Pompon Rose. 

- Amaryllis, Hundred-leaved 

Rose. 

- Indian Plum. 

- Fig-tree. 

- Ten Week Stock. 

- Beech-tree, Wheat. 

- Bearded Cressis, Juniper. 

- Purple Cloves. 

- Mountain Ash, Service-tree. 

- White Lilac, 

- White Lily. 


- Hawkweed, 


aordinary Mandrake. 


- Goat’s Rue. 

- Silverleaved Geranium. 

- Lotus Leaf. 

- Moss. 

- Filbert, Hazel, Star of Beth- 
lehem. 

- Snowdrop. 

- Striped Pink or Carnation. 

- King’s Spear, Daffodil. 

- Balm of Gilead. 

- Rosemary and Forget-me- 


not. 
Remembrance (constant) a eng. Cud- 


wee 


Remembrance (sorr’wful) Adonis, Pheasant’s Eye 
Reminiscences (pleasing) White Periwinkle, 


Remorse - 
Rendezvous 
Repose - 
Resemblance 
Reserve - 
Resistance - 


Respect - 
Restoration 
Retaliation 
Return of hap 
Pevenge - 


Resolves (impatient) 


Reward of virtu 


Riches - - 


Riches (pride of) 


Rigor - . 
Rivalry - 
Royalty - 
Rudeness - 
Rustic beauty 


SADNESS 
Safety - 
Satire - 
Scandal - 
Scepticism - 


scotland (emblem o 


Se 
Secrecy - 


j 
Security - 
Self-esteem 
Selfishness 
Sensibility 
Sensitiveness 
Sensualit 


Sentiment (warmth 


piness 


f) 


Bramble Raspberry. 

Chickweed. 

Buckbean. 

Spiked Speedwell, 
aple. 

Tansy. 

Touch-me-not, 

Pea. 

Persicaria, 

Scotch Thistle. 

Lily of the Valley. 

Bird’sfoot, Trefoil. 

Crown of Roses, 

Wheat. 

Polyanthus, 

Lantana, 

Rocket. 

Augrec. 

Xanthium, Clot Bur. 

French Honeysuckle. 


Dead leaves, Yew, 
Traveller’s Joy. 
Prickly Pear. 
Hellebore 
Nightshade. 
Common Thistle. 
Full-blown Rose, placed over 
P —_ — 
‘istus, Winter Berry. 
<2 Of Tho 
‘odder 0, le 
+ Verbena. ay 
- Mimosa. 
- Spanish Jasmine. 


of) - Spearmint. 


ranch of Thorne. 
- Peony. 
- Rich Red Rose. 





canard which savors of the flourishing days of Span- 
ish mystery and romance. The lady had sung for 
the last time in the great theatre, although meaning 
to prolong her ong | for a few days; and one night, 
as she was sitting in her room at a late hour, three 
men wearing black velvet masks suddenly entered 
ny, the balcony, and stood before her frightened eyes. 

he songstress’s terror was inexpressible ; her voice 
utterly failed her, and, incapable of summoning any 
one to her aid, she seized the jewels from her dress- 
ing-table, and offered them desperately to the brig- 
ands. One of the frightful trio then advanced, and 
in the most respectful and ‘ aristocratic’ tones :— 

“* Madame,’ said he, ‘we are not robbers, but pas 
sionate diletianti, earnest admirers of your great 
talent; and our intense desire to hear you once 
more has induced us to hey | thus unceremoniously 
to your feet our prayer, that you will sing once 
more the Miserere of the ‘ Trovatore.’ 

“ Still somewhat under the dominion of her fear, 
M’lle Nilsson replaced the jewels, and, seating her 
self at the piano, preluded by a few chords, and then 
sang Verdi’s magnificent air. Whether from the 
excitement of the moment, or a sudden revulsion 
from fear, Nilsson’s voice that night, it seems, ex- 
celled itself. The three masks were wild with de- 
light, and seemed to be transported thousands of 
miles from the cold shores of reality. When the 
— died away, her enforced audience thanked her 
with every possible expression of gratitude, and 
then, scaling the balcony railings, disappeared in 
the shades of the night. 

“A similar one is told of Malibran, whose voice 
excited the most unromantic minds to folly. She 
was resting in her dressing-room at the theatre, 
after singing Desdemona, her passionate soui still 
ene with the emotion of the part, and the 
tears and applause of her listeners. A person en- 
tered and begged her to go to her mother, who had 
been taken ill. A carriage (not her own) was at the 
door; she was whirled through the streets, and led, 
much to her surprise and fear, into a strange house 
and to an exquisite boudoir hung and carpeted with 
rose-colored silk, where the beautiful songstress 
was left alone, after jerome | assured by her attendants 
that her mother was well, that the message was a 
cruel subterfuge, but that her captivity would only 
last while she sang the song of the ‘ Saule.’ Ona low 
seat lay a lyre such as that which thrilled in Mali- 
bran’s fingers as she — Desdemona’s touching 
song. At first she determined to resist, but after a 
short time of ennui and anxiety her mind reverted 
to the evening, and almost unconsciously she took 
up the instrument and sang the ‘ Romance du Saule.’ 
As she concluded, sounds of enthusiastic applause 
and trembling accents of delight came to her through 
the silk hangings, and she was then conducted by 
liveried servants to her carriage and to her home. 
The next morning she found on her tabie a casket 
containing a magnificent pair of earrings, and inside 
the cover, written in diamonds, was the word 
‘Merci.’ But the event remained a mystery to her 
for ever.” 


We have no doubt of it. 


Tuer Misses Macomb, who are about to marry the 
Hon. Messrs. Wellesley and Fane, of the English 
aristocracy, are nieces of the late General Phil. 
Kearney. Each of the young ladies is reported in 
private circles to be worth $40,000 a year in her own 
right. They are the owners of immense estates at 
Newark, across the river from the well-known Kear- 
ney chateau. 


We do not think the young ladies aspired high 
enough for that amount of money. They might each 
have had a French marquis, or an Italian duke, 


BALTIMORE. 
Mr. L. A. Goptry—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
inquiry on page 550 of the June number of the 
Lapy’s Book for a receipt to destroy fleas, please 
inform your fair correspondent that a few drops of 
the Oil of Pennyroyal, sprinkled in infected places, 
will clean out fleas effectually. 
Yours respectfully, Nimrog 
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INTERNATIONAL Copyricut Law.—It is a matter 
of no importance to us personally whether the law 
is passed or not, but we object to it, because it is 
principally asked for by Englishmen, who are always 
especially anxious for justice when it will benefit 
themselves. If the shoe were on the other foot how 
many of our brethren across the water would be in 
favor of it? If they are so fond of doing what is 
right, why do they not pay our authors for the 
piracies they have committed on them. Who has 
seen the first acknowledgment by an American au- 
thor of money received from an English publisher, 
and many are the instances of our publishers pay- 
ing money to English and other foreign authors. 
Take Longfellow, for instance; fifty different edi- 
tions of his poems at least have been published in 
London, and has he ever received anything from 
any one London publisher? Routledge, the original 
pirate, seizes the opportunity of Longfellow’s visit 
to advertise his as the “author’s edition.” One 
would like to know how much Mr. Routledge has 
paid the author as profits on pis own edition. 

BARRETT’S VEGETABLE HaiR RESTORATIVE. — 
We speak from experience, having given a practical 
trial to this renowned preparation. No other hair 
restorative has ever received or deserved a more uni- 
versal demand than Barrett’s.—Pittsburg Commercial, 


OF all the whimsical advertisements that appear 
in the fair city of Paris, the most curious is that of 
a matrimonia agent who has lately opened business, 
and announces to the public that “ugliness” is no 
bar to his arranging marriages—and that every hu- 
man being is formed for all the witching arts of love. 
For the future, “Sigh no more, ladies.” Apart from 
the number of marriages that are made in heaven, 
a goodly percentage of those taking place in Paris 
are negotiated by the hymeneal broker. 


To AUTHORS.—Always write when you send MSS, 
and state what disposition you want made of the 
article in case it is rejected. If you want it returned, 
send stamps, 

RATHER a fishy story, and Frenchy :— 

* Romieu was lodging over an old lady who had 
the habit of exposing on her balcony an enormous 
| eee aquarium being yet to discover—where a 

ozen little red fishes swam about. One afternoon 
in May Romieu placed himself at his window, armed 
with a fishing-line, a hook, and a few bits of sponge- 
cake. The good woman had gone out. Romieu 
baited his tackle with the sponge-cakes. Little red 
fishes love sponge-cake. In less than five minutes 
the former were fished—to the very last! 

*Romieu fried them. Finally he lowered them 
—— by means of a net, one after another, into the 

obe. The old lady came home and made straight 

or the balcony. The sight of the “small fry” ex- 
torted from her a terrific note of surprise, of fright, 
and of grief. At the sash of the upper story Romieu 
extended his imperturbable head. ‘Whatcould you 
expect, madam? It is your own fault. To leave 
such little creatures exposed to the sun in May!” 


Co.ieate’s Soap.—Inquire for it, get it, and you 
will have the best article in the soap line made in 
this or any other country. It does not break when 
you are half through the cake, but this is one of its 
smallest virtues; the perfumery is delightful. 

Wuy do women stare at each other in the manner 
they do? Is it polite? Were two men to pass in 
the street and give each other such stares there 
would be an explanation demanded. It is not con- 
fined to any one class of women—all do it. 


J. N. Stearns, 172 William Street, New York, 
has published ten lithograph Temperance Cards, 
which can be had for forty cen‘s. 





FASHION AND CRINOLINE, 

Tue graces that preside over the destinies of wo- 
man have decided that crinoline must be sustained. 
It is a fashion almost of inspiration. It is hygienic 
in its nature, and gives grace, health, comfort, and 
convenience to woman, and should never be laid 
aside, 

What has saved women from the martyrdom of the 
heavy weight which they formerly carried about 
upon their hips in the shape of a mass of cotton un- 
derskirts, and also from the diseases to which their 
physical organism, aided by improper dress, rendered 
them peculiarly liable? Hooped Skirts! ° 

Manufacturers have been in the habit of announc- 
ing from time to time new styles. Such as “a 
trail,” a “ tilt,” and a “ bustle,’ each one professing 
to be the “very latest,” and which every lady must 
possess or be considered “ out of the fashion.” This 
has been done without any allowance for the hy- 
gienic and fashionable claim of the real article. The 
cause given is that in a party of a dozen ladies there 
mayebe twelve different kinds of skirts, each of 
which has been purchased by its owner under the 
supposition that they were getting the fashion. To 
remedy this incongruity, the following decree is 
issued :— . 

The fashionable sizes for the coming season of 
the best skirts will be uniform—two and a half, two 
and three-quarters, and three yards round at the 
base. ° 
Two and a half and two and three-quarters are the 
best sizes for ordinary wear. Three yards is suita- 
ble only for reception and evening dress skirts. 

Extreme trailed hoop skirts are never conveni- 
ent upon any occasion, and are always dangerous. 
Upon the new two and a half and three yard skirts, 
there is a slight trail at the back sufficient for a 
support, but not enough, we are happy to say, to 
serve as a mortifying man-trap. The upper part of 
all the skirts are also a great improvement upon 
recent models. 

As a rule, the small skirts have been so small at 
the top, that a woman with natural and healthy hips 
could not get inside one of them, and if they.were 
enlarged, they bulged at the sides, and fell flat at the 
back. 

The new styles remedy these deficiencies. The 
hoop does not cramp the hips, and spring cut inor- 
dinately around the ankles. The three sizes supply 
exactly what is needful for neat walking and hand- 
some full dress wear. 

Another thing is imperative, and that is, that 
ladies have two hooped skirts, one for the street, 
and the other for indoor wear, or for wear with 
trained dresses. Persons who make no pretensions 
to fashion, who insist upon wearing the same skirt 
in doors and out, should buy the medium-sized skirt 
according to their height, and they will then not be 
conspicuous upon any occasion, 

These new sizes, which commence at ninety inche$ 
and do not exceed one hundred and ten, seem to us 
to meet all the wants. It must be remembered that 
ninety inches round is the size for a skirt thirty- 
eight inches long. A small lady, whose skirt would 
measure only thirty-four inches in length, will find 
it proportionately reduced in width to eighty-three 
or eighty-five inches. 


LARGE Pay AND LitTLe Work is the rule of di- 
plomacy abroad. Lord Lyons, the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris, recently appointed, gets $50,000 a 
year salary, and was paid $40,000 outfit. His prede- 
cessor, Lord Cowley, who has been at that post for 
fifteen years, is retired with a pension of $8500 a 
year. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia, 





Tue above is one of that kind of buildings that 
possesses a noble appearance, without having an 
excess of ornament. It could be built for $8,000 
plainly finished in the interior. 

It is drawn from a point 80 feet distant. Being in 
a diagonal course from the house, it would place the 
house about 60 feet from the front of the lot. The 
lot should be about 75 feet front. Placed in such a 
position, on raised grounds, about six feet above the 
road, it would have the appearance as shown in this 
drawing. 

We invariably make all our designs from some 
given point in the perspective, and this, together 
with a law of architectural proportion, is the reason 
why our designs are so successful, and appear to cost 
more than they really do. 


First Story.—1 vestibule, 9 by 9 feet ; 2 hall, 12 by 8 
feet; 3 parlor, 16 by 22 feet; 4 foot bay-window ; 4 








FIRST STORY. 


library, 15 by 15 feet ; 5 dining-room, 16 by 22 feet; 6 
sitting-room, 12 by 16 feet; 7 kitchen, 15 bv 15 feet ; 
8 out-kitchen, 10 by 15 feet; 9 front porch, 10 feet; 10 
side porch, 10 feet. 

Second Story.—11 boudoir, 9 by 9 feet ; 12 chamber, 
16 by 22 feet ; 13 chamber, 15 by 15 feet ; 14 chamber, 
16 by 22 feet ; 15 chamber, 12 by 1 feet, 16 hall, 8 by 
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SECOND STORY. 


12 feet ; 17 bath-room, 8 by 12 feet ; 18 bed-room, 15 by 
16 feet 6 inches. 
Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 
Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


How THE Extra £4 1s AccounTEeD Fror.—Lord 
Royston, the Comptroller of Queen Victoria’s 
household, receives £904 a year, and this is how it 
happens to be that odd sum :— 


“The Comptroller of the household has an ancient 
right to the left wing of the fowl—or left wings of 
the fowls—on ‘her majesty’s table; but many years 
ago this curious right was commuted for £4 a year.” 


What an absurdity! 

A Paris correspondent reports that the Empress 
Eugenie has struck out of her invitation list two 
American families, the young ladies belonging to 
which she considers as._too eccentric in dress and 
manner to be received at court. One of the young 
ladies in question, whose skating had been much re- 
marked last winter by his majesty, lately sent him 
his portrait executed by herself, with the following 
naive inscription: “ D°’une amie 2 un ami.” 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

ADpress “ Fashion Editress, care L, A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs, Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
twess. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

x J. P. J.—Sent box by Kinsley’s express June 


h. 
Mrs. M. P.—Sert dress by Harnden’s express 20th. 
Mrs. W. R. 8.—Sent pattern July 3d. 
R. M. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 
Mrs. A. R. W.—Sent pattern 3d. 
Mrs. E. J. O.—Sent pattern 3d. 
Mrs. M. B.—Sent curls by Adams’s express 3d. 
Mrs. E. L.—Sent stockings 9th. 
Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


9th. 
Miss M, E. P.—Sent lead comb 10th. 
C. B.—Sent lead comb 10th. 
M. E. 8.—Sent lead comb 10th. 
Mrs. M. A. McL.—Sent hair-crimper 18th. 
_— M. L.—Sent articles by Howard’s express 


J. A. Wilson.—Would have replied by mail, but 
you gave no address in your letter but Box176. The 
article will be published in the November number. 

1. A. A.—Thanks for receipts. 

Mrs. A. G. L.—We presume it proceeds from tight 
lacing. Nine times out of ten it causes a redness of 
the nose. 

D. A.—The Brevoort House, by all means. It is 
not as pretentious as the Westminster, but isa much 
better house, 

Kitty, Worcester.—We assure you that you do not 
“read the Lapy’s Book from beginning to end,” or 
you would have seen your question answered at 
least a dozen times. 

Lotty C.—Your letter received and sent to the au- 
thor of the story. Wehave no doubt she is right. 

Squire Holmes.—1. Yes; 2. No. 

M, C. H., lowa.—Thank you for receipt and com- 
pliment. 

H. K.—They will not appear for some time. 
one of the old ones, 

Mrs. V. D. R.—Such high heels often cause a weak- 
ness of the ankles, and lots of corns. 

P. L.—Don’t know when it was written. The 
Arcadia referred to is we suppose the one in Greece, 

A. B. C.—1. Question too ridiculous to answer. 
2. No. They are considered beauty spots. 

Mrs. E. A. H.—To a silver wedding you invite 
your friends as if toa party, and you furnish the 
usual refreshments. Some bring presents of silver, 
but it is not obligatory. 

C, B.—We do not know who it is that writes under 
that nom de plume. 

Pollie.—Engagements should be of sufficient dura- 
tion for persons to know whether they really esteem 
and understand each other; but, at the same time, 
not too protracted. 

S. D.—Crinoline is pronounced as if spelled krin- 
o-leen—accent on first syllabie. 

F,. M.—The arm which would place the lady on the 
most protected side. 

D. E. R.—As you know his taste best we leave the 
choice to you. 

One of your Old Subscribers.—You may be, but 
not a present one. We answer most decidedly, yes! 

Mary.—To gratify the request of what may be of 
use to only one person would cost us $10. 

E. R.—The Planchette consists of a neat little 
bdard on wheels, and one or two persons place their 
hands lightly on it; it then writes with a pencil, 
which is insertei in the board, any question asked. 
We should say it was much on the same princinle as 
table turning. It is very amusing and puzzling. 

Rita.—Wash it as you would lace. 
1. C.—Tricot is pronounced as if spelt tre-ko. 


Copy 





Oun10, June 11, 
Mr. Gopry—Dezar Sir: I contribute my mite to- 
wards swelling your list of subscribers, by inclosin 
#7 50. It has always been a small amount that 
could send, I regard subscribing for the Lapy’s 
Book one of the best investments a woman can 
make, I have taken it myself for eleven years, and 
I believe thoroughly read and appreciate it. May 
God bless you, Mr. Godey, for your able efforts in 
behalf of woman, and, believe me, that you do much 
good. Next to the Bible, I have received most good 
and encouragement from it. Through years of ill 
health it came like a sunbeam, chasing away pain 
and languor, inciting to energy and hopefulness, 
creating « desire for usefulness, a taste for all that 
is good, pure, and lovely; presenting to our minds 
an ideal of true womanhood to which it should be 
the aim of every lady to attain, ete. etc. 
Mrs. T. F. W. 


Sorene, Westminster Hotel, New York. An intelli- 
gent telegraph operator. 

Gent. Why do you charge ninety-four cents for 
that telegram to West Point? 

Operator. The distance, sir, warrants it. 

Gent. Why, what is the distance? 

Operator. Three hundred miles. The gentleman 
observed, “ You are mistaken. The distance is not 
more than sixty or seventy miles.” ‘Oh,’ replied 
our intelligent friend, ‘I am not much acquainted 
in these parts; but I guess the message goes to Al- 
bany, and from there sent to the Point.” Now, the 
question we would like to ask is this. Does the 
company charge that amount, or is it the hotel 
charge? 


OprerAs.—Why will not some composer alter the 
general rule, and for once give us for variety the 
bass or the baritone for the lover, and the tenor for 
the heavy villain. We should then hear a lover 
sing to his mistress in good manly tones, and the 
villainy done in an insinuating manner. Such an 
opera, we are sure, would draw immense audiences, 
if it were only for the novelty of the thing. 


PosTaGE ON THE LApDy’s Book, 24 cents a yéar, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
ac received, 


Fashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HaAvine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by iadies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materiais for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country, 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ae- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York ; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
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brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here a the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of pearl-colored silk, The skirt is 
trimmed with bands of satin put on in three rows of 
scallops edged with fringe. Mantilla cape, with 
pointed hood finished with a tassel; it is trimmed 
with bands of satin and fringe, and is finished at the 
back by a large bow, with sash ends, Bonnet of white 
crape, trimmed with green velvet and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of white silk, with an under- 
skirt of pink silk, trimmed with four puffs. The 
upper skirt is cut in scallops bound with pink silk, 
and two bands of the silk put on above them. Low 
corsage, with bertha of silk and lace. A broad sash 
is fastened to the belt in front, trimmed with fringe ; 
it is brought around to the side and fastened by roses 
and leaves, giving the appearance of a third skirt. 
Hair arranged in curls, with roses and leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Flame-colored silk dress, trimmed with 
satin of a darker shade, and lace the same color as 
the dress. The polonaise is tight-fittine, trimmed 
with wide lace, headed by a broad satin band. Three 
sash ends of satin, of graduated lengths, are fastened 
on to the waist, and extend down on the skirt. 
Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with the same as the 
dress; black lace and bird at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white grenadine. The skirt has 
two flounces of lilac silk in front, one of which is gra- 
duated in width, and extends up the sides ornament- 
ing the waist; the flounces are headed by two bias 
bands of silk. The back of the skirt is trimmed with 
three flounces of white grenadine, bound with lilac 
silk, and put on with a puffatthetop. Sash of lilac 
silk, with three long fringed ends. There are ro- 
settes at the top and bottom of waist, upon the top 
of sash ends, and on the sides of skirt. Low corsage, 
with puffed sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of Metternich green grenadine. The 
skirt is trimmed with white lace, headed by a straw 

cord; lace rosettes, with straw ornaments in the 
* centre. A heavy straw cord edges the bottom of the 
skirt. Low corsage, fastened overon one side, with 
a deep basque, trimmed with puffs edged with a nar- 
row straw cord. Sash of green silk, fastened by 
loops at the side. Under waist of tulle, with plaits, 
and trimmed with a puff and fine strawcord. Short 
puffed sleeves of tulle. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, of white Nainsook 
with plaited yoke, and trimmed.with insertion band 
going down the skirt and extending around the 
bottom. A row of buttons extend up the front, 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1—Walking-dress of violet-colored poplin, 
made with two skirts. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with a deep plaited flounce, headed by a quilling of 
silk, with a plait of silk of a lighter shade running 
through the centre of it. The upper skirt is trimmed 
to correspond, and looped up at the side by a bow of 
ribbon. Plain corsage, with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu trimmed to correspond, the ends fastened at the 
side and finished with tassels. Bow and ends of rib- 
bon in the back. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Metternich green silk. The edge 
of the skirt is finished with points of green satin. 
The Redingote is trimmed with satin to correspond, 
locped up en paeniers, in the back, The sash falls in 
a long end at one side, 





Fig. 3.—Walking-diress of stone-colored poplin shot 
with black, made with two skirts. The lower skirt 
is edged with a ruche of black silk. The upper skirt 
is trimmed with a silk ruffle and a narrow band. It 
is cut up in the back with two long ends, which are 
looped through each other and fall like a sash. Two 
loops arg fastened at the waist. Sacque with man- 
tilla ends trimmed to correspond. Hat of black 
Neapolitan, trimmed with black lace and green 
leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white grenadine. The 
bottom of skirt is trimmed with a fluted ruffle put 
onin points; above these points are puffs also put 
on in points and divided by bands of lilac silk. Low 
corsage, trimmed with bretelles of silk edged with 
lace. Belt of lilac silk, from which sash ends fall at 
each side; these ends are trimmed with lace inser- 
tion and joined together by small rosettes. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of silver-gray silk. The 
edge of skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles 
bound with green silk. The polonaise is made tight- 
fitting, turned back at the throat with revers of 
green silk. Theedge of skirt is trimmed with a row 
of black lace headed by a narrow green silk band ; 
narrow green bands finished by a button extend up 
the front. Bonnet of white crape and silk, trimmed 
with green flowers and white lace. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Fichu of black silk, trimmed with points 
of black satin, headed by a satin plait. This fichu 
can be worn with a colored dress, or can be made of 
the same material as the dress if desired. 

Fig. 2.—This corselet is made of black silk braid, 
one-fifth of an inch wide, edged with Vandykes on 
either side and ornamented with bugles. The waist- 
band and lappets are formed of black watered silk 
ribbon, one and a half inch wide, ornamented with 
beads and bugles. Cut out a good pattern in stiif 
muslin for the corselet, and sew on the braid in dia- 
monds, as seen in illustration. The waistband fas- 
tens under a rosette of silk, bugles, and beads. The 
lappets are seven in number on either side; they are 
crossed and completed at the bottom with jet grelots. 
Similar grelots are sewn on all round the waist- 
band. 

Fig. 3.—Low muslin waist, with braces ; the braces 
and sleeves are made of embroidered insertion and 
lace edging. 

Fig. 4.—Veil for hat. 

Fig. 5.—Letter for marking. 

Fig. 6.—Chignon composed of sixteen puffs. The 
hair is rolled up in one puff in front, with small 
curls falling from under it. 

Fig. 7.—Chignon of puffs, the upper one being 
drawn through the topofcomb. Hair rolled up high 
in front, and puffed over the head to meet the chignon. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of black spotted lace, trimmed with a 
scarf of the same, fastened in front by a bunch of 
pink roses. The scarf is fastened in the back by a 
steel ornament; the ends are then brought forward, 
and fastened under the chin with a bunch of roses 
and leaves. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of English straw, with pointed 
diadem, bound with black velvet and edged with 
lace. A black lace barbe is made into a bow at the 
back, the ends falling over the chignon ; a small ro- 
sette of pink ribbon is above this. Rosettes of pink 
ribbon at the sides, from whence the strings fall. 
Pink roses and leaves across the brim. - 

Fig. 10.— Alpaca bodice. This bodice is either 
white or pearl gray, and trimmed with festoons of 
satin, blue, mauve, or light Bismarck. A tress or 
plait of satin conceals the raw edge of these festooned 
trimmings. The sleeves are ornamented in the same 
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manner. This model can also be made in foulard or 
cashmere, and the trimmings, although arranged in 
the same style, can be varied. Garibaldi bodices are 
trimmed this season with colors that contrast with 
that of the material of which they are made. 

Fig. 11.—White muslin bodice, trimmed with bands 
of mauve hatiste, arranged in Vandykes and orna- 
mented with herring-bone stitch done in white cot- 
ton; mauve batiste buttons at the edge of the front 
band. This trimming forms a square bertha both at 
the front and back of the bodice. The festoons may 
be replaced by Valenciennes edging and embroidered 
muslin insertion if a richer style of ornamentation 
is desired. 

Fig. 12.—Handkerchief corner. 

Fig. 13.—Tulle and ribben bodice. This engraving 
represents a low bodice, composed of net and ribbon, 
and will be found useful for wearing over a plain 
bodice, and thus giving variety to the toilet. It 
consists of satin ribbon covered with a fold of tulle, 
and edged round the top with rich blonde. 

Fig. 14.—Lady’s night-dress, with plaited front. 
Our model is made of cambric muslin, and trimmed 
with Oash’s patent ruffling, now so popular. 

Fig. 15.—Child’s jacket, from three to four years 
old. This jacket is made of buff piqué, and fastened 
on the left side. It is bound with black braid, over 
which rows of narrow braid are placed. Small 
mother-of-pearl buttons complete the trimming. 

Fig. 16.—Rosette fer dresses. 

Fig. 17.—Gored apron, with braces, for a girl from 
eight to ten years old. This apron is made of black 
glacé silk, and trimmed with cross strips of the same 
material, piped with white silk, and black buttons 
embroidered with beads. The braces are ornamented 
in the same manner; they are joined together in 
front by strips of black silk piped with white of dif- 
ferent lengths, as seen in illustration. The pockets 
are trimmed in the same manner. The apron fastens 
at the back with black silk cord and tassels. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 212.) 

Fig. 1—Dress for a child of three years old, of 
white piqué, gored and trimmed with three rows of 
braid sewed on plain, with a narrow braiding pat- 
tern above. Three large buttons are placed on the 
side seams. 

Fig. 2.—Little boy’s suit of Spanish linen, made 
with a skirt and blouse. The belt, neck, etc., is cut 
in points and bound with black braid. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for a girl of six years old, of blue 
Chambray braided with white; low corsage, with 
Marie Antoinette fichu braided to match the skirt; 
the long ends are fastened in the back, and form a 
sash. 

Fig. 4.—Suit for a boy of eight years, of light cas- 
simere made Garibaldi pants and blouse. They are 
trimmed with bands of silk, with a row of buttons 
through the centre. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a girl of five years. The under- 
skirt is of plain blue silk; the over-skirt and waist 
of blue and white striped gilk ; the bottom of skirt 
is cut in scallops, headed by a band of blue silk. A 
large bow of blue silk is fastened at each side, Hat 
of white chip, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a child of four years old, of pink 
eambric, braided with white. Sash of the same, 
braided to match. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Very little decided change occurs in fashions this 
month, as it is too early to decide what will be 
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worn; and the extreme warm weather has as yet 
permitted but few openings. 

The few goods we have seen are very rich and 
elegant; black predominates. Never have we seen 
such a variety of elegant black silks; they range in 
price from $2 00 to $20 00 per yard, and can be had 
in lustre, three-quarter lustre, half lustre, quarter 
lustre, and full mourning. The latter are certainly 
the richest looking, and, for house dress, the most 
desirable, but for street wear they are not service- 
able, as they soon catch the dust and look defaced. 
The most expensive silks come as wide as two 
yards, these, of course, require much less for a dress ; 
but if the dress is gored, they do not cut to so much 
greater advantage than a medium width silk. We 
notice black silks with gay colored figures brocaded 
on{them, also small colored dots. Some very ele- 
gant silks have gay flowers embroidered on them ; 
these are very expensive, and are suited for dinner 
and evening dresses for married ladies. We see 
both plain and figured silks in all the rich shades of 
blue, brown, crimson, green, etc. 

Bonnets as yet are not changed; the summer ones 
are trimmed to wear this month, or new ones pur- 
chased. There have been a few openings, at which 
black lace and Neapolitan trimmed with bright 
colors predominated. 

The black silk wraps, discarded in the extreme 
heat'of July and August, are again resumed; a few 
light cloth cloaks have been made to be worn the 
last of this month, but costume en suife is the style 
most fashionable. 

We have seen two suits lately made in Paris; one 
of black silk, made with two skirte, the lower skirt 
trimmed with bands of satin; the back breadths of 
skirt of upper dress were of black satin looped en 
panier, the edge of the skirt being trimmed with 
heavy fringe and bands of satin. Sash and belt of 
satin. The corsage plain, with tight coat sleeve 
trimmed with satin. The other dress was of gray 


, silk, the underskirt, bodice, sleeves, and sash being 


of thatcolor. The overskirt was of blue silk looped 
en panier, and trimmed with narrow ruffles. The 
bodice was trimmed with lapels of blue silk edged 
with narrow ruffles. The hat, gloves, parasol, and 
boots to correspond. 

We notice a black silk dress, train shaped; the 
skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a wide strip 
of maize-colored silk edged with fringe of the same 
color. A square apron is simulated upon the front 
part of the dress by three rouleaux of maize silk ; 
the lower part of the apron is edged with fringe. 
The train is ornamented with a cross strip of maize 
silk disposed in deep scallops; lapels of the same 
silk edged with fringe are placed within the hollow 
part of each scallop. The upper part of the skirt is 
raised into a large puff by a wide sash of maize silk, 
which is not continued in front, but fastened on 
each side of the apron in front with a large rosette. 
The bodice and sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

A Polonaise dress of purple gros-grains silk is 
buttoned slantways, both on the bodice and all 
down the skirt, with purple satin buttons; it is also 
bound with purple satin. The skirt is short and 
edged with fringe round the bottom. It is worn over 
a black silk underskirt not quite touching the 
ground. Tight sleeves, trimmed at the top and bot- 
tom with a strip of purple satin and fringe. Waist- 
band of purple satin with scarf lapels at the back. 

For a young lady a dress of finely striped gray and 
white poplin. The skirt is plain in front; the front 
width is bound with crimson silk, and appears to be 
buttoned on over the side widths, but the button- 
holes are imitated by loops of crimson cord; the 
buttons are of crimson silk. Short tight-fitting 
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casaque of the same material as the dress, cut out 
into deep Vandykes round the bottom, and trimmed 
with three narrow cross strips of crimson silk and 
fringe. Waistband piped with crimson and fastened 
at the side under a crimson rosette. 

We have also taken note of some new models in 
children’s dresses. For a little girl a dress of blue 
poplin is ornamented around the skirt with two 
scalloped-out borders of silk of the same color. 
These stripes are edged with a narrow fringe of black 
and white silk. A short tight-fitting casaque is 
fastened at the side; the edge is scalloped out and 
bound with blue to correspond with the trimming of 
the dress. A wide cross strip of blue poplin, scal- 
loped out and bound with blue on either side, is 
slashed across the bodice of the casaque, and also 
forms a waistband, with a rosette and long lapels. 

A costume of gray cashmere is composed of two 
skirts and an apron. The underskirt is simply 
bound with a rouleau of violet silk; the upper one 
is shorter; it is opened slantways on one side, and 
trimmed with a narrow quilling of violet ribbon, 
and a pretty fringe of violet-balls beaded with silver. 
The little apron, shorter than the second skirt, is 
bordered in the same manner, with an edging of the 
balls which goes up to the waist. A scarf of violet 
silk falls on one side. The bodice is fastened slant- 
ways, and ornamented with the same fringe. 

A costume for a little boy is of light cloth of a 
pretty shade of blue. The trousers, straight and 
wide, are trimmed upon the outer seams with a strip 
of brocaded braid with a row of small black buttons 
on either side. The small waistcoat, crossed like a 
shawl upon the bosom, has small pockets, and the 
tight-fitting jacket is ornamented with cross loops 
ef black plaited gimp cord and black buttons. 
Aiguillettes of passementerie are placed on either 
side. The sleeves have deep revers also trimmed 
with black gimp. 

The rumor of a probable return to smooth hair and 
small chignons has proved to be a fallacy ; the hair, 
to be fashionabiy dressed, must be heavily crimped 
in front, and the chignon to cover the back and top 
of head; they are arranged loose, and the general 
appearance of a fashionably dressed head is such 
dire confusion, that you doubt its ever having been 
arranged. In this lies the hairdresser’s skill, for all 
this confusion is studied, and the greater it is the 
more care is required to accomplish it. 

False hair has advanced fifty per cent. in price in 
the last three months; iong hair is very scarce. 
The longest braid made cost $100. There are few per- 
sons who do not wear some false hair; they are not 
afraid of injuring it by crimping, etc., and it is easier 
arranged than yourown. The same style of long- 
curl and chignon is still worn; the latter should be 
worn close to the head, not standing out from it, 
as 80 many arrange it, A good plan of arranging 
crimps to stay in, is to boil the hair three or four 
hours (the hair having previously been plaited in 
innumerable small plaits), then bake it; this crimp 
no dampness will remove, and it will give the ap- 
pearance of a quantity of hair to a small quantity. 
This process is expensive, and should be done by a 
professed hand, 

Light hair is now considered fashionable, many 
foreign ladies are using light dye and powder, but 
when the eyes and complexion are dark, the effect 
cannot certainly be becoming. In headdresses there 
are no Lew styles, but little being required ; trailing 
branches of leaves and flowers are more worn than 
tufts. Bands of ribbon or satin, either plain or 
studded, of the color of the trimming of the dress, 
are worn across the front hair, with long streamers 
under the chignon. Sinall caps are worn for morn- 





ing wear by young married ladies, and are generally 
very becoming. They look like a horseshoe caul be- 
hind ; the front is raised with a diadem of ruffled lace, 
which stands up; nothing but a ribbon is run across, 
Of course there are different styles, but the above is 
the favorite. 

Small aprons are worn for morning to#ettes ; they 
are made of black or colored silk contrasting with the 
morning dress, or of fine thin muslin either orna- 
mented with embroidery or ruffles ; for young ladies 
the latter are pretty trimmed with bright ribbons. 

Large linen collars are worn; if this fashion 
proves a permanent one, it will necessitate lower- 
necked dresses than those which have been worn, 
which, in many cases, were just under the ears. For 
travelling or general morning wear, ladies adopt 
collars and cuffs, of cambric or linen, printed with 
small colored patterns—diminutive dogs, or horses’ 
heads, tiny birds, flights of swallows, butterflies, 
bees, and all kinds of insects. 

Dresses are often looped up by means of a wide rib- 
bon, which commences at the waistband and forms 
a large bow at a short distance from the bottom of 
the skirt; the skirt is raised and passed over the 
ribbon, and for walking toilette should be fastened to 
it by a few invisible stitches. This fashion is not 
unknown to our readers; they saw it last season in 
evening toilettes. Formerly evening tfoilettes had 
fashions and ornaments of their own; now there is 
no rule—all things are confused and mixed. What 
are looped-up dresses and draperies, rosettes, bows 
of ribbon, and ornaments, if not proper to evening 
dresses? But now all these things are seen as well 
in the street as in the drawing room, and at all hours 
of the day. 

We lately saw a bride’s dress of white gros-grain 
silk, moderately train-shaped, high bodice, and tight 
sleeves. The trimming consisted of white satin 
cross strips, arranged in printed Vandykes; each 
Vandyke is tipped with a satin bow, plaited in the 
shape of a fan, and from which droops a spray of 
orange-blossoms, The satin Vandykes are edged 
round the bottom with handsome white silk fringe. 
A white satin sash is fastened at the s:de upon the 
skirt with a fan-shaped bow and a bunch of orange- 
blossoms. A similar bow is sewed on each shoulder ; 
a bunch of orange-blossoms on the bodice; garlands 
of the same flowers in the hair. Large tulle veil, 
with a wide hem entirely surrounding the figure and 
falling to the bottom of the dress. 

In gloves, the fashionable colors are shades of Sul- 
tan, dark-red, like garnet, and wood browns, for 
dark, serviceable gloves ; lavender, stone, buff, and 
purple, for visiting or evening wear. A box of 
gloves, with its fine gradations of shade, is a beau- 
tiful study. The delicate buff, salmon, cream, and 
straw tints, with their crimped tassels, are an en- 
ticing sight, and the purple, violet, lilac, andlavender 
shades, up to pearl-gray, are suggestions of refine- 
ment in themselves. The duchess two-button, or 
stud-glove, with lacing and studs on back, is most 
worn; then come the three-button glove, the four- 
button glove, and lastly the six-button glove, the 
number of buttons showing the length of the glove. 
These last extend to the elbow. These long gloves 
are very little worn as yet, as most persons prefer 
their arms uncovered. 

Sashes continue as popular as ever, the styles 
being as varied as fancy or ingenuity may suggest ; 
whether they will continue popular throughout the 
coming season, it is too early to decide. Hoping 
to be able to give some more decided styles for fall 
next month, we now bid our readers adieu. 

FASHION. 
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COLGATE & COV’S 


Aromatic Vegetable Soap, combined 
with Glycerine, is recommended for 
Ladies and Infants. 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


OOD Agents wanted to introduce our new 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Stitch alike on both sides. The ee low- 
priced machine in the market. e will consign 
machines to responsible parties, and employ Ener- 
getic Agents on a Salary. Full particulars and 
sample work furnished on application. Address 
W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THe NINETEENTH Awnnvat Szssion will open 
October 14, 1868. For further particulars, address 
the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLEVELAND, M. b., at the 
College, North College Avenue and Twenty-second 
St., P. iladelphia. ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND SOAP. 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 

For doing a family washing in the best and cheap- 
est manner. Guaranteed equal to any in the world! 
Has all the strength of the old rosin soap, with the 
mild and lathering qualities of genuine Castile. Try 
this splendid Soap. 

SOLD BY THE 
ALBEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
48 North Front Street, Philadelphia, 


ANTED, AGENTS, 


75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce, throughout the United 
States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This ma- 
chine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, aud still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 

commission from which twice that amount can be made. 

Address, SECOMB & CO., 

Pittsburg, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
CACTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 

practical cheap machine manufactured. 


THE FASHION EDITRESS 


Of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK is prepared to fur- 
nish the following articles :— 

Ladies’ and Children’s complete Wardrobes, Paper 
Patterns, Dresses, Cloaks, Ladies’ Ornamental 
Hair, Knit Goods, Zephyrs, Trimmings, 
Millinery, Hair Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, Wedding 
and Visiting Cards, 

Paper and Envelopes, Card-cases, etc. etc. 

Address FASHION EDITRESS, 
Care of Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philada. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Gr 
PAR 














t attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL DkE- 
MENT. Price $2 50in advanee ; $3 00 if not paid 


Address 
P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


in advance. 





PUBLISHER’S 


Trade List Directory 


Embraces all the works, old and new, published by 
over two hundred houses. Is classified and arranged, 
All the best Theological and Religious books, Lite- 
rary, Scientific, Law, and Medical works, can be 
found in its pages. Fiction and Belles-Lettres, from 
Dime Novels to the higher order of light literature, 
are represented. Price, cloth, $5. 

*,* Any reader of Gopry desiring information 
respecting any book will inclose a three cent stamp 
for reply. 

Books of any publisher sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of retail price. 

Boxes of Note-Paper, Initials, plain or in colors, 
sent post-paid. 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MACHINE STUCK 
NEEDLES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :— 





1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle 
from and returning to it. 

8. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoil- 
ing them by frequent handling; each one being so 
secured as to render it impossible to fall out until 
taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent'stamp to 
pay return postage. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 
London, England. 





FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit 
Europe are informed that they will always find, at 
the above office, experienced and intelligent couriers, 
possessing the highest testimonials. By addressing 
a letter to the Secretary, J. Fonpatori, by the 
steamer in advance of the party leaving America, a 
courier will be dispatched to meet their arrival at 
Liverpool. For any further information, address as 
above. 





Robes, Lingerie. 


Confections, Dentelles. 


Mme. Merlot Larchevéque, 


21 Boulevard des Capucires. 


EN FACE LE GRAND HOTEL. 
ENGLISH SPOKEN, 


PARTS. 
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Fever is 





ELICIOUSLY REFRESHING in all stages of 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It promotes perspiration, allays the thirst, greatly relieves the 


bowels, 


subdues the violent arterial action, calms the nerves, and 


superinduces sleep when opiates are useless. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Bmbellishmentsa, Etc. 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six figures. 

TABLE COVER BORDER. Printed in three colors. 

RED RIDING HOOD. A picture for the juveniles. 

EXTENSION SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 33 en- 
gravings of Dresses for ladies and children, Bonnets, 
Headdresses, etc. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. Six engravings. 

ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 

DRAWING LESSONS. Thirteen engravings. 

GLOVE BOX. Four engravings. 

NEW CROCHET STITCH. 
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PELERINE IN TRICOT. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF WITH CROCHET EDGE. Threo 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WINDING A BALL OF COTTON. 
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COMPLIMENTARY NOTICES. 





A Magazine faultless in t aphy, with the best 
fashion-plates on the qontintnt. and most chofte 
literature. It needs no compliment, but such ag it 
— carries within itself.—Sentinel, Warren, 


This is the veteran of the fashion monthlies, and 
has an unequalled “se for reliability. Ibis « 
remarkable fact that it has had the same editor 
and publisher now for thirty-eight years.—Journal, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

It is a fit companion for the lady who delights in 
the pure and beautiful.—Home Weekly, Brazil, Ind. 

It mere the best talent in the country to furnish 
original reading matter, and its selections, number 
of departments, their contents, etc., need but a 
glance to show its merit.— Herald, Catiettsburg, Ky. 

Ladies, subscribe for it at once, and secure the 
best monthly published.—Press, Newton, Lil. 

Well repays the ladies by the excellence of every 
Se -Setes, Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 

There is a store of desirable articles in the matter 
of fashions, fancy work, ete., profusely illustrated 
with plates, wood-cuts, and diagrams, Godey is 
now nearly fort yéars of age (we mean the maga- 
ae) and stands at the bead of all publications of 
Ky ind, here or elsewhere.—Journal, Morrisania, 

The fact that it has the largest circulation of an 
magazine of its class shows the estimation in whic 
it is held by the ladies.—Courier and Freeman, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

The ladies never fail to find its pages full of in- 
terest._-Daily Press, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Thecontents, type impression, and pictorial beauty 
of the number are all that any one can ask.—Témes, 
America, N.Y. 

““Phemie Rowland,” the serial by Marion Har- 
land, is one of that gifted writer’s best . queNcEN 
—WMirror and American, Manchester, N. H. 

It should be in the hands of every lady.—Union, 
Savannah, Mo. 

Those who want a first-class magazine cannot do 
better than subscribe for Godey.—Conservator, Rich- 
mond, Mo, 

The best talent in the country is being employed 
upon this magazine. It is a gem within itself, and 
just what it purports to be—the ladies’ book.—En- 
quirer, Dover, N. H. 

Almost everybody takes ¥, and those who do not 
want to borrow.— Reporter, Janaan, N. H. 

Its tens of thousands of readers hail its presence 
pete y a May it still continue to please, entertain, 
and delight its numerous readers the world over.— 
Journal, Greenville, Ohio. 

Evetybody takes it, and everybody knows as much 
about it as we do.—Times, Aylmer, Can. 

This magazine is too well known in every family 
circle to require more than a passing notice here,— 
Patriot, Chariton, Iowa. 

It overfiows with new attractions, and is deserv- 
Mos the most popular periodical of the day ; every- 
body takes it, and every one is delighted with it.— 
Times, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

It is embellished with some of the most beautiful 
engravings that we have ever seen.—Democrat, Mt, 
Carmel, Il. 

The fashion department is complete, and the lite- 
rary matter varied and interesting. — Republican, 
Princeton, Ill. 

Having had it in the family for a number of years, 
it is now put down among the necessities of the 
household, as one thing we cannot get along with- 
out. We advise all who want their children to read 
instructive and refining literature to send for it at 
once.—Rural West, Quincy, Ill. 

It is the great ladies’ book of this country, in fact 
of the world, and every woman in the country should 
be proud of L. A. ng and grateful to him for the 
“much joy” he gives them every month in the year 
in the beautiful pages of the Lapy’s Boox.—State 
Journal, Lawrence, Kan. 

To say that it is excellent don’t begin to express 
its merits.—Democrat, Wyandott, Kan. 

Old age seems to increase its freshness and impart 
vigor to its varied departments.—Ezpress, Colborne, 


an, 

The Book needs no commendation from us. It has 
been so many years before the public, and so lo 
the acknowledged vade mecum for the ladies tha 
nothing more can be said in its praise.—Atlas, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 

Interesting stories and miscellaneous matter which 
exnnot fail to make it a welcome guest.—Gazette, 
Hallowell, Me. 





We have so often spoken of the excellencies of this 
justly popular ladies’ literary Ss that we 
a os es add nothing more.—Plaindealer, Briggs- 
v R 

Filled with good and beautiful things for the-ia- 
dies. Godey knows what the dear creatures want, 
and governs himself accordingly.—Home Journal, 
Gardiner, Me. 

To keep posted on the styles, whatever they may 
be, consult Godey.— Advertiser, Calais, Me. 

Godey continues ahead of ail competitors in the 
variety and excellence of his illustrations of useful 
and elegant fashions and works of art, for the ladies 
and for the household.—Whig and Courier, Bangor, 


e. 

No lady who has once seen and perused Godey 
will be without it.—Jacksonian, Pontiac, Mich. 

This publication is standard authority on all ques. 
tions of fashion, and is essential to those ladies 
who would keep up with the latest styles.—Demo- 
crat, Sullivan, Ind, 

This magazine is deservedly a favorite, and should 
be upon every table.—Civiliean and Telegraph, Cum- 
berland, Md. 

Mr. Godey is determined not to be excelled by any 
other periodical in the pein wed & His fashion-plates 
and work patterns are admirable, and will be appre- 
ciated by the ladies.—Aurora, Charlestown, Mass. 

There is more combined in Godey’s of real value 
and interest for ladies all over the country than in 
most other magazines ef its class.—Ploughman, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

To give —— would only be telling its 
readers what they already know, and those who do 
not take it should do so at once.—Pubdlisher, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Fully and handsomely embellished, and its read- 
ing matter is very good.—Gazette, Haverhill, Mass. 

ne of the most attractive magazines that come 
to our table.—Sentinel, Lawrence, Mase, 

Its contents will delight the fadies—and its in- 
structions, if followed, will save the man of the 
house many stamps. Get it by all means.—Trans- 
cript, Holyoke, Mass. 

it is a necessity in every well-regulated family, 
and pays for itself tenfold in the value of its sug- 

estions in clothing and other domestic matters.— 

azette, Pontiac, Mich. 

It is beautiful and good in every department.— 
News, Muskegan, Mich. 

The best of its kind published in the world. Its 
fashion-cuts, steel-plate engravings, and its literary 
matter are first-class.—Mirror, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

No expense is spared on this magazine to gratify 
the tastes of its fair readers.—Citizen, Beaver Dam 
Wisconsin. 

Those who fail to subscribe for it will lose a treat. 
—Enterprise, Thomasville, Geo. 

Long live Godey’s Lady’s Book, and may every 
lady tease her husband till he give her the funds to 
send forit with. The smiles of your wife as she cuts 
the leaves will well re you for the money ex- 

ended, not to speak of the solid comfort she will 

ake in the perusal of its pages.— Herald, Menonanee, 
Michigan, 

The Book should be seen to be appreciated. A 
man cannot properly tell of its excellencies.—Cou- 
rier, La Sueur, Minn. 

The best and cheapest magazine now published is 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Everybody admires it, which 
is sufficient testimony of its good qualities.—Journal, 
Owatonna, Minn. 

In illustrations and fashions Godey’s fears no com- 
petition, and its literary matter is always pleasing 
and varied. The fact that this magazine has always 
maintained its ground amid the host of rivals which 
have sprung up all around it, is a convincing proof 
of its excellence.— Fribune, Minneapoli Minn, 

Nothing new can be said in favor of this fashion 
journal. All who take it are pleased, and those de- 
siring an infallible fashion adviser and an interest- 
in fiterary companion, cannot do better than to 
onker Godey.—Constitution, Chillicothe, Mo. 

The ladies need not be told, that which they all 
know, that as a ladies’ magazine, it leads the van of 
publications of its kind. Its literary department is 
always excellent.—Chronicle, Lebanon, Mo. 

It is useless for us to attempt to say anything in 

raise of it that has not been said by thousands.— 
Messenger Lewis, Iowa, 

Old ladies delight in reading it, and young ladies 
should certainly have it.—Republican, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
It is a real gem.—Gazelte, Davenport, Iowa. 
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The Great American Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo, from the Best Districts of China and Japan, 
and sell them in lotsa to suit at > 


Lbs & 


CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been | Per 


made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchaats in the country bave made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large ts upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of or Reus, 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases, 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it tothe Spevalator in invoices of 1000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The lator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 16 per cent. 


6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lote to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it te the consumer for aLL THE 
PROPIT HE CAN GBT. 

When you have added ~ 4 be = ween profits as many 
brokerages, eartages, st es, and waste, and 
add the original cost of “the Te, ae wit be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to anon 
why we can sell so very much lower than other deal 

We propose to do away with all these various ats wap and 
brokerages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for emg - 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
small mare “5 to ourselvese—which, on our large sales, will 


amply pay us: 

By our system a Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
expense of trans on) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of as vee shall proceed to —- 
up a club. The aaswer is simply this: Let each 
wishing to join in a club, sa w much tea or co > he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
pebdlished in the paper or in our circulars. Write. the 
names, kinds, and amoants plainly on a list, as seen in the 
Clab Order in the next columa, and when the club is ecom- 
plete serd ittous by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in — packages, aod mark the name upon 
them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their 
distribution—each party y Potting exactly what he orders, 
and ao more. The cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 

Parties sendirg Club or ether orders for less than 
had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; but 
aage orders we will forward by express, to collect on 

elivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as li a6 we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may ed rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh. as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warcshouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 


tion. If they are not ry, can be returned at 
our expense within 30 and have the mo refunded. 

The cae at the following kinds from 
their Stock whieh they recommend to meet the wants of 


Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com- 
peay sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 6643 NEW YORK ¢ 


‘3 PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80s., 90c., $1, a 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG nena (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 pe 

UNCOLORED. JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
‘ _« Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 Ne 5643 New York City. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40 

and, Hotels, Saloons, Bosrding- -honse keepers, 
fies who use large quantities of Coffee, can eco ‘in’ 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DEN- 
N=R COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 36 
cents per pound, ated to give perfect satisfaction. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Epwazps, Sr. weer ~~ Co. a © 


June 3, 1 
Tue Great American Tea Compary. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Dear Stas: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
4s long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patro As a further ce that 
the subscribers were sati you will observe that I send 
you the names of all thoxe that sent before who were near 
ont of tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Ship this 
as the other, and oblige 


Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE. 
4b J once «J. Havens -«+«--«. at $1 25-- $500 
5 de Japan See esecceses J. Havens :----+--~ 100-- 40 
1 do Gunpowder: ------~ J. Havens --+«.--« t 3 50-- 1 50 
1 do Japan ---- ------- 8. Curtis-.-....... at 125-- 1% 
2 do Young Hyson- ---- 8. Cartis at. 1 00-- 2 00 
ldo Biv +++ -cces ces N, Shaw: --«<--<-- at 100.100 
1 do Young Hyson----.N. Shaw--------+- 1.90-- 1 00 
3 do Young Hyson- ----R. MeCargen------ at 12-- 375 
2 do Green:---- -+«+-+«- R. MeCargen.------ at 1 25-. 250 
4 do Green: ----------+-Wm. Barraford ---at 1 25-- 5 00 
1 do Gunpowder -------A. H. Perkins. ---+ at 1 50.. 150 

And ten others--------Total---+-++.++-@51 05 





N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
ene Soe can reduee the cost of their Teas 
Coffees about one-third (beside the Express charges), 
poo directly to “ The Great American Tea Company ” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy onr name either 
wholly or in emg en as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and Rea ee 
of our name. 


-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to 
order of ““The Great American Tea Compaay. Dean iee 
ters and orders to 
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